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lished by Wi illiams and Whiting, 1810. 


as given us theta y 


"THE appearance of these volumes” 


lively satisfaction. They contain the writings of a statesman, — 


whose opinions deserve to be received as oracular, and to be 
recalled to the public attention at every concurrence of oppor- 
‘tunity. The official reports of General Hamilton, as secretary 
of the treasury, and his essays on the Federal Constitution, 
form an invaluable fund of solid instruction, and are fitted to 


yield a rich harvest of honour to the American name. They 
display such natural endowments of intellect, and such an ac- 


cumulation of knowledge, as would have raised their author 
to'the highest offices of national trust, and intitled him to the 
most splendid rewards of fame, under any free government, 
whether of antiquity, or of modern times. Abroad, his repu- 
tation as one of those illustrious patriots, who achieved the in- 
dependence of this country, is inferior only to that of Wash- 
ington;——-and at home, the same rank must be assigned to his 
merits by those, who regard the establishment of the Federal 
Constitution in its true light; as a victory for the United States, 


not'less important, than their emancipation from a foreigi  : 


yoke. 


cial Reports, addressed by the author when secretary of the 
‘treasury, to the house of representatives, in consequence of 


VoL. I. " : 2 C 


The first of the volumes before us, contains a series of ( fi. sa 
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‘resolutions passed by that body, calling upon him for in- 
formation on the subjects to which they relate. These are, 
the state of public credit,—the institution and constitutionality 
of a national bank,—the establishment of a mint y—and the 
encoura gement of domestic manufactures. No encomiums 
n be too lofty, when applied to the success with which he 
has treated these important branches of political economy. A 
most profound knowledge of general principles,—a singularly 
skilful application of them to the circumstances of this coun- 
try,—a most intimate acquaintance with our domestic in- 
_terests and relations,—the utmost perspicuity of method 
~~ and style, and the happiest selection of topics both of argu- 
ment and illustration, distinguish all his official. reports, and 
authorize us to denominate them masterpieces in their kind. 
_No question connected with their subject matter can now arise, 
upon which they do not shed the fullest light; and none of this 
description should be decided by any individual, or any body’ 
of men who may be engaged in the administration of our af- 
- faites without a reference to these disquisitions..__ 

General Hamilton has been justly styled the father of public 
pn in this country. To him we owe the organization. of 
our finances, and the erection of various other of the main 
_ props of the constitution. In his official reports he has left 
~ sources of illumination—a body of fundamental maxims,—to 

his successors both in congress and in the treasury of 
ment, which, if duly appreciated, cannot fail to guide the 
the same ends of public good, that he himself had constamtly, 
and. we may venture to say, unerringly, in view. 

It is not our intention to analyse at this time, the contents 
of the first volume. The purposes. of our undertaking will 
lead us to. discuss separately, in the future numbers of this 
Review, the several branches of public economy which form 
the subject of the Reports. We shall then refer to them, with. 
the sentiments of profound deference and admiration, to which 
they are intitled, and endeavour to exhibit their most promi- 
nent doctrines with suitable care and fulness. In all those 
doctrines, with the exception of a few points relating to do- 
mestic 5 ily we most heartily concur. If we venture 

sent ; t from | some of his opinions on this head, it will be 

ne ¢ tion and difidence, which we. should feel in 

resisting de authority of Dr. Smith, or of Mr. Pitt, on any of 

the topics, to the investigation of which, their great minds 
were habitually applied. 

It is to the two last volumes that our attention will be prin- 
cipally directed, in the notice which we mean to take of the, 


| 
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work. They comprise the essays under the signature of: site 
Federalist, which are universally admitted to contain the most 
profound and luminous exposition that has ever been given of 
the constitution of the United States. These essays_ are said 
to have contributed materially to the ratification of that 
ment, and they are,—it may be affirmed with confident es— 
less admirably adapted to strengthen its authority and to pro- 
long its. duration. It is chiefly with a view to the important 
effects which they are still capable of producing, that we now 
undertake to dwell on their contents; to pronounce a well 
merited panegyric on their intrinsic excellence, and to com-_ 
pare the theory of the constitution as it is here expounded, — 
with the aspect which it has hitherto one and now wears, in 
practice. 

The subject is equally curious and important, and naturally 
leads to the discussion of a variety of momentous questions, 
on which we shall say as much as our narrow limits will allow. 
We shall think that we have rendered a valuable service to 


~ the country, if what we may now utter with respect to the 


Federalist, should merely conduce to widen the circulation of — 


the work among ourselves, or to attract to it the notice of any 


RS, ees 


must operate as an antidote to the preju ices of party 2 
and to the illusions of wild democratic theories. To the mind 
of a dispassionate foreigner, it must convey a satisfactory re- 
futation, of all the most serious objections, which have been 
urged against the institutions of the United States. 

The circumstances under which these essays were written, 
invest them with an adventitious dignity, more imposing, per- 


part of the European world. In the hands of an American, it" | 


haps, than that which belongs to any other political treatise 


whatever. Soon after the promulgation of the federal consti- 
tution, three of the leaders of the convention by whom it was 
framed, undertook, in a series of newspaper dissertations, to 
expound the principles and demonstrate the necessity, of the 
new government tendered to the nation. aiiese gentlemen 
were, Generai Hamilton, on whom the I. chi 

volved,—Mr. Jay, who has since filled the | ju 
fice of the country, as well as the most i nportant 
foreign embassies,—and Mr. Madison, nos y ? 
United States. No persons-could h have been n more admirably 
qualified for the task, not only on account of the vigor of 


as 


uut-¢ 
their talents and the vivacity of shetrpeats bil from the large 


and important share which they themselves had taken, in all 
as deliberations of the convention, on the subject of the 
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The same pure and enlightened spirit of patriotism which 
animated their labours in that body, guided their pens in 
the composition of the work, which was the fruit of their 
noble and disinterested coalition. ‘Their literary efforts were 

ine: aly successful, under every point of view, and con- 
tributed, as we. have before said, in a sensible degree, to 
the fifa triumph of the constitution, by the force of the 
soundest and clearest reasoning, and the efficacy of topics 
of persuasion adapted to the capacity and feelings of all classes, 
and most eloquently developed. The Federalist is now inti- 
mately and indissolubly connected with the history of the 
establishment of our constitution. It is the most authorita- 
tive and ample commentary we possess on that instrument, 
with regard to the spirit in which it was framed, to the true 
ends of its creation, and to the temper and views with which 
it should be administered. Although written in a short period 
of time, it betrays no marks of haste, and has the complete 
excellence of a finished production, both as to method and 
style. It wears in every respect the air of what the Greeks so 
emphatically — a ruleypas—volumen studio ster 3a 
et elaboratum. 

As a treatise on the science of politics, it may elaiin a high 
rank among the most profound and luminous, which the litera- 
ture of any nation can boast, and of all works in the depart- 
ment of political knowledge, it is that which we would most 
strenuously recommend to the perusal of our countrymen. 
The Federalist is calculated to answer at this time, purposes 
of utility, as important as those to which it was so eflica- 
ciously ministerial, in the year 1788. The numbers which 
treat of the necessity of union, and those which discuss the 
merits of the constitution, have lost nothing of their interest. 
They apply with undiminished force to all our present cal- 
culations, either of domestic prosperity or of national glory. 
No man, we think, can rise from the perusal of this work, 
without being more deeply penetrated with the advantapes 
of the federal league;—without feeling his attachment to 
the constitution: heightened, and his zeal for its continuance 
sensibly inflamed. It is eminently fitted to promote an object 
which Machiavel considers as of the first importance for 
the preservation of free governments;—that of drawing them 
back as it were to their first principles; of reviving their pri- 
mitive spirit, when any of the numerous causes by which the 
latter are obscured or violated, have begun to cperate. Those 
who wish to judge soundly of the merits of any particular 
system, upon which our affairs may be admire; ‘or of 
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. the tendency of particular measures to fortify or impair the 
constitution, and consequently, to promote or injure the best 
interests of the country, will do well to dwell upon the pages 
of this work, and to study there, the enlightened views and 
solid maxims, on which the prosperity, strength and d 
of our government were originally founded. a 

It was not ascertained with certainty, until some time. after 
the decease of General Hamilton, in what proportion the 
distinguished personages, whose names we have mentioned, 
shared the labour of the Federalist. We find it stated in. the 
preface to the present edition, that a private memorandum, ~ 
in the handwriting of General Hamilton, was found among ~ 
his papers, containing information which enabled the pub- 
lishers to designate with precision, the authors of the several 
essays. It is added, “that five of the numbers were written 
“by Mr. Jay, fourteen by Mr. Madison, three by Mr. Madi- 
“son and Mr. Hamilton jointly, and sixty-four by Mr. Ham- 
“ ilton alone.” Their names are now prefixed to their ope 
tive productions in the body of the work. 

- Under a literary point of view, this association itself, i is not 
less to be admired and applauded, than the manner in which 
its estimable ‘purposes were accomplished » All personal con- 
siderations of vanity or superiority, all mit 
Opinion, were stifled by the pure and ex calt e( 
prompted, and the salutary ends’ which hallowed the enter- 
prise. The jealousy of authorship, one of the most tenacious 

_ passions of the human breast, vanished before the enlightened 
love of country, that sacred and magnanimous impulse, which, 
of all principles of action, next to the aspirations of piety, 
reflects most lustre on our nature, and exhibits the human 
mind, in the closest approximation, to the dignity of a celes- 
tial intelligence. 

More than two thirds of the work, as we have seen, were 
written ‘by General Hamilton. Notwithstanding the superi- 
ority of merit which he was intitled to claim, even on this 
ground, and the great celebrity which it had acquired before 
his death, he generously abstained from making any other 
than a. posthumous disclosure, of the contingent furnished by 
each of his associates, in this partnership ) of patriotism and 
talent. We'venerate too highly the motives by which the lat- 
ter were animated, and are too deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the aid, which they furnished in the promotion of 
the main design, to ‘wish to institute invidious comparisons, or 
to utter what might be justly supposed to derogate from their 

Ss rerit. But, in our capacity of literary — we think our- 
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selves iiitled, and as impartial annalists of the fame of our 
revolutionary statesmen, we feel ourselves almost bound to 
observe, that, for an attentive and intelligent reader of the 
Federalist, it was superfluous to prefix to each of the eenys 
the name of the writer. 
_ Toamind much conversant with political studies, and gifted 
with any sensibility of tact, no nomenclature would have been 
necessary, as an index to the writings of General Hamilton. 
His gigantic intellect has left, wherever it was applied, traces _ 
too deep to be mistaken. It touched nothing superficially. It am 
wove no tissue which does not unite clearness to brilliancy, 
and delicacy with strength. He never sounded a political chord, 
but “ with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire.” His style and 
thoughts would be always salient as it were, always readily 
distinguishable, in whatever association they might be found. 
They are still more strongly discriminated from those of his 
coadjutors, than are the writings of Addison in the Spectator, 
from the labours of Steele and Budgell; and every discerning 
student of English literature must, from the force of internal 
evidence alone, recognise without difficulty, the a 
of “the prince of essayists.” 

The five numbers of the F ederalist, which : are siseribad to 
the pen of Mr. Jay, bear a much closer affinity to those of 
General Hamilton, than do the writings of Mr. Madison. 
They exhibit great sagacity and depth of observation, and 
much ingenuity in the selection and classification of appropri- 
ate arguments and analogies, with regard to the subject which _ 
_ they particularly discuss:—* the dangers likely to result to — 

‘¢ the several states from foreign force and influence, in case no 
‘‘ federal system were established.” The style of Mr. Jay, in 
these essays, is less concise and nervous than that of Hamil- 
ton, but still, by no means destitute of strength or precision. 
It exhibits powers of language fully adequate to the concep- 
tions of a vigorous and accomplished mind. = 

The contributions made by Mr. Madison, occupy a_consi- 
derable number of pages, and are of no small value. They 
were furnished in his better days, when he wrote in another 
diction than that which now, in his official messages, disgraces 
the literary character of this country, and was actuated by a 
spirit and by views, somewhat distinct from those, to which 
the proclamation of the second of November last, may be 
fairly imputed. His essays show an intimate acquaintance with 
history, and abound with solid and comprehensive maxims 
on the science of government. They display,—besides very 
great force and fertility of argument,—an uncommon degree 
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' of subtlety, and much nicety of discrimination. There is 
more of metaphysical refinement in them,—more of far- 
fetched reasoning,—than in the productions of his associates; 
and an affectation of antithesis, as well as a certain quaintness 
both of thought and expression, from which the latter are en- 
ere exempt. His diction is at the same time more ela orate, 
and almost uniformly harsh. It betrays, if we may be allowed 
the phrase, strong symptoms of the perplexity and obscurity 
- with which all his official communications, as the chief anager 
x _ tra e of the Union, are so justly. chargeable. Pee es oF 
In opening a work on the constitution of the United Stat : 
the reader is naturally led to reflect, in the first place, upon 
the unprecedented circumstances under which it was formed. 
The true spirit of our institutions cannot be thoroughly under- » 
stood, without a reference to that portion of our annals, from 
which so much honour redounds to the character of this coun- 
try, and which furnishes such salutary lessons to the rest of 
the world. The revolutionary struggle was glorious indeed; 
wut to us, the establishment of the federal government, has al- 
ways appeared, the most illustrious and memorable epoch of 
our history. The uncertain march of events, during the war,— 
the vicissitudes of the public fortunes,—the pressure of mighty 
difficulties,—the trembling anxieties | aa the alternations of 
‘hope and despondency, by which the leaders of the revolution 
were then agitated,—do not excite in our minds a more vivid 
interest,—more rapid pulsations of sympathy,—than the dark 
clouds which overspread our political horizon, at the termi- 
“nation of the military contest, and the deep, tremulous solici- 
tude, the pious and poignant alarms, to which they gave birth, 
in the breasts of the same enlightened and virtuous patriots. 

After these states had achieved their independence, the 
most serious.dangers threatened the continuance of that union, 
without which it was but too evident to reflecting men, that all. 
the blood and treasure expended in the war would have been 
lavished in vain, and that we were about to plunge into a con- 
dition, infinitely more calamitous than that, from which we 
had so arduously and gloriously emerged. The cement of what 
may be termed the military confederation of the Provinces, 
was too weak to hold them together in civil compact. The 
most formidable obstacles were multiplied on every side, to 
the substitution of such a system of union, as might connect 
them by lasting ties, and realize those bright'visions of public 
and private prosperity which were presented, by aanene 
fehcity of their position. 

~ It does not fall within our province or plan, to narrate cir- 
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cumstantially, all the difficulties with which the advocates and a 
framers of our constitution were condemned to struggle, orto 
develop fully the nature of those jarring interests, and bitter 
prejudices, and profligate passions, which were, with ix i- 
gable industry, and the most alarming symptoms of st 
arrayed against them at every step of their progress. 
_ part of our history deserves, however, to be minutely e 
amined, by those who wish to obtain a full insight into t 
genius of our system, and to trace our domestic politics throu; 
all the variety of their subordinate springs. It abounds, al: 
with the most wholesome lessons of caution, to the Amer 
politicians of the,present day. 
- We cannot well describe the emotions with ‘eliieh we have 
repeatedly dwelt upon the heartfelt, pathetic lamentations ex- 
torted, at this period, from General Washington, and the ~ 
other distinguished actors in the scene of our revolution, by 
the gloomy aspect of the public weal. Their private letters 
breathe the most passionate devotion to the national inter- 
ests, and exhibit an endearing and elevating picture of ardent 
and enlightened patriotism. They saw distinctly, that the con 
federate states had then reached a crisis in their destiny, still 
more fearful and important than any they had before under- 
gone, and that the erection of each into an independent sove- 
reignty, or their refusal to unite under one general head, 
would entail insignificance and misery upon all. The posture 
of affairs was such, however, as to render the event extremely 
doubtful, and even to justify the feelings of despondency, and 
the sinister predictions, in which some of the most sagacious 
of the friends of Washington indulged. It was, in fact, almost 
by mere accident, that things were so soon brought to that 
prosperous issue, upon which we now look back with so much 
complacency. Measures were fortuitously taken in Virginia, 

‘“ which,” says the historian, “ though they had originated in 

¥ different views, terminated in a proposition for a ai 

‘‘ convention to revise the state of the union.” 

A reluctant assent to this proposition was, we may say, 
wrested from the majority of the states, on the compulsion 
of the clearest proof, that the measure recommended, could 
alone avert an endless train of the worst disasters. T hat con- 
vention was at length formed which worked out the deliver- 
ance of the country, and exhibited one of the most august 
spectacles ever presented to the admiration of mankind. “ The 
‘‘ establishment in this way,” says General Hamilton, in the 
Federalist, ‘* of a constitution, in time of profound peace, by 
‘‘ the voluntary consent ef a whole people, is a prodigy, to the 


~~ 
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Bis completion of which, I look forward with ouside anxie- 


“ty.”* There is nothing of exaggeration in this remark. The 
event of which this great statesman speaks, formed a new era 
in history; it was an unexampled and glorious phenomenon | in 


_ the moral world. All the political institutions then existing 
_ had been fortuitously compounded. “ A ‘government of art, 
as ‘“ the work of legislative intellect, constructed on the immuta- 
_ “ble basis of natural right and general happiness, which 


< combine the excellencies, and exclude the defects, of 
3 ous ‘constitutions, that chance had scattered over the 
d,” was now attempted, for the first time, since the in- 


stitution of civil society. 


‘A state of things was at length realized in this country ; 
favourable to an experiment, which the philosophic friends 
of freedom in the European world had seen only in their 
“‘ beatific visions,” and which the less sanguine class of phi- 
lanthropists, and those who drew their opinions of human na- 
ture from the lessons of their own experience, uniformly pro- 
nounced to be altogether chimerical.' The composition of that 
assembly upon whom the task devolved, of giving “ a great, 
“« permanent, experimental answer to the’ sophisms. and decla- 
“ mations of the detractors of liberty;” and the circumstances 
under which they deliberated, were singularly propitious to 
the undertaking. Nothing can be more just and accurate than 
the language of the Federalist on this subject. 


‘¢ The convention,” says Mr. Jay, ** was composed of men who possessed 
the confidence of the people, and many of whom had become highly dis- 


tinguished by their patriotism, virtue and wisdom. In the mild season of 


peace, with minds unoccupied by other subjects, they passed many months 
in cool, uninterrupted and daily consultations; and finally, without having 
been awed by power, or influenced by any passion, except love of country, 
they presented and recommended to the people the plan produced by their 
joint and unanimous counsels.” Vol. ii. p. 10. 

The advocates of the federal system were not, however, j in- 
titled to regard the meeting of the convention, as the consum« 
mation of their hopes. They had to contend there against the 
same local interests and jealousies, the opposite views and in- 
compatible theories, which had impeded the formation of that 
assembly. The history of their deliberations is not a little 
curious and instructive. ‘“‘ On the great principles which 
“¢ should constitute the basis of this system,” says Judge Mar- 
Shall, in his Life of Washington, ‘‘ no great contrariety of opi- 
“‘ nion is understood to have prevailed. But, on the various 
“ and intricate modifications of those principles, an equal de- 
* Vol. ii. p. 321. 
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“Saree of harmony was not to be expected. More than once, 
‘“‘ there was reason to fear, that the rich harvest. of national 
“ felicity, which had been anticipated from the ample stock of 
“¢ worth col lected in the convention, would all be blasted. by 
“the rising of that body, without effecting the object. for 
“which it was formed. Wisdom and patriotism prevailed, 
“‘ however, and a plan of government issued from their hands, 
‘“‘ which is still the more admirable, as it was, to use the lan- 
“ guage of the convention itself, ‘ the result of a spirit of amity, 
“and of that mutual deference and concession, which the ae 
“ peculiarity of their political situation rendered indispen- 33 
“ sable.’ ”* 

It was submitted to the people for their ratification, and 
here again, the whole scheme of union was on the point of be- 
ing frustrated. —‘ To decide,” says the able writer whom we 
have just quoted, “ the great question which agitated a con- 
** tinent, the best talents of the several states were assembled 
‘¢ in their respective conventions. So balanced were parties in 
** some of them, that even after the subject had been discussed 
‘“¢ for a considerable time, the fate of the constitution could 
“« scarcely be conjectured; and so small in many instances, was 
“‘ the majority in its favour, as to afford strong grounds for 
' the opinion, that had the influence of character been re- 
‘‘ moved, the intrinsic ‘merits of the instrument could not 
“‘have secured its adoption. Indeed, it is scarcely to be 
‘*¢ doubted, that in some of the adopting states, a majority of 
“¢ the people were in the opposition.”’} 

The guardian genius of the country bore the constitution 
through this last and severest ordeal. The disaffection mani- 
fested towards it, among the mass of the people, arose chiefly 
from a cause, which rather heightens than diminishes, the per- 
manent lustre shed over this nation, by her spontaneous and 
orderly choice, of a system of government, obnoxious to so 
many powerful prejudices, and assailed by so active and 
vigorous an opposition. The jealousy of freedom artfully fo- 
mented in the several states, by ambitious demagogues, stimu- 
lated the bulk of the, community to resist a plan of union, 
which—strange as the circumstance may now appear,——a host 
of intelligent and honest politicians concurred in representing, 
as the grave of our liberties. 

The tranquil and cheerful obedience yielded to the federal 

government after its establishment,—the pentouad calm which 


* Vol. v. p. 128. 
+ Life of Washington, p. 132. 
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so promptly succeeded to the boisterous period of a revolu- 
tion,—the moderation displayed as well by the army, as by all 
classes of citizens, during a short interval of anarchy and dis- 
content,—call for a portion of admiration and app! ause, such 
as no people ever before merited, in their transition from one 
form of government to another. These circumstances evince a 
sobriety of temper, and a strength of judgment, which,—as we 
know the same qualities to be yet predominant in the national 
character—forbid us to despair of the public weal, however dis- 
heartening the present aspect of our domestic politics. Of this 
we are satisfied;—that the habits and the feelings of the nation 
are such, as to render the establishment among us, of any other 
despotism, than the transient dominion of the mob, altogether 
impossible. It is said emphatically, by a foreign writer, that 
when our ancestors emigrated to this land, they brought with 
them the magnet, the compass, the plough, the art of printing, 
and the principles of Locke. Their descendents continue to 
value these as their best riches, and while they retain their at- 
tachment for them, can never be broken to the yoke of an ar- 
a government. 

We can readily sympathize with the great patriots of. the 
gelation: 3 in the deep solicitude which they felt for the estab- 
lishment of a federal and republican government. Most of the 
motives which prompted them to pursue this object, with so 
passionate a zeal and such indefatigable industry, must now 
inspire every good American with a kindred anxiety, and 
animate him to the same exertions, for the continuance of the 
~ institutions which they so successfully founded. On this sub- 
ject we have the same high inducements of philanthropy, as 
well as patriotism. The mighty interests which were then 
staked on the establishment, are equally implicated, not only in 
the prolonged and elastic vitality, but in the wise and vigorous 
administration, of our federal system. We shall call the atten- 
tion of our readers to these interests, in order that their minds 
may be the more fully awakened to the importance, of watch- 
ing over the integrity of the constitution, with an unceasingly 
vigilant and zealous eye. We shall also dwell on the particular 
advantages enjoyed in its formation, in the hope of increasing 
their admiration for a scheme of government, which, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to show, was every way worthy 
of the glorious and novel auspices, under which it was ushered 
‘into the world. It is chiefly with a view to these two salutary 
effects, that we have undertaken to recommend the perusal of 
the Federalist at this day, to our countrymen. 

The framers of the constitution were fully persuaded, that 
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the erection of a free commonwealth among the states, was a 
matter of the highest concern, not only to them, but to the 
‘© The subject,” says General Hamilton, in the first page of the Federal- 
ist, “* speaks its own importance; comprehending in its consequences, 
nothing less than the existence of the wnion—the safety and welfare of the 
parts of which it is composed—the fate of an empire, in many respects the 
most interesting in the world. It has been frequently remarked, that it 
seems to have been reserved to the people of this country, to decide by 
their conduct and example, the important question, whether societies of 
men are really capable or not, of establishing good government from reflec- 
tion and choice, or whether they are for ever destined to depend for their 
political constitutions, on accident and force. If there be any truth in the- 
remark, the crisis at which we are arrived may with propriety, be re- 
_ garded as the period when that decision is to be made; and a wrong elec- 
tion may in this view, deserve to be considered as the general misfortune 
of mankind.” 3 
Nothing can be more just than this last observation. The 
destiny of republicanism itself, hung upon the choice of this 
country, at the season of her separation from England. Since 
the commencement of the world, there never had occurred so 
favourable an opportunity, of reaching the highest attainable 
perfection in government, and of determining what measure 
of freedom and happiness was compatible with political insti- 
tutions. It may be asserted with truth, that no occasion had 
ever before presented itself, which was, in all respects, suita- 
ble for the experiment. Turgot is reported by his biographer, 
Condorcet, to have, frequently declared, that he had never 
known or read of a constitution of government truly republi- 
can.* There is no student of history who will not be ready to 
concur in this opinion. Antiquity offers several examples of 
tumultuous democracies, but none of republics;—that is to 
say, of governments wholly popular, and founded entirely on 
the principle of representation, No nation of the other hemis- 
phere was ever so circumstanced, both with regard to time 
and character, as to admit of a constitution, framed from a 
deliberate comparison of the advantages and defects of all 
other systems, shaped servilely after no particular model, but 
incorporating whatever improvements the experience of man- 
kind had introduced, or the speculations of philosophy had 
suggested, for the more perfect mechanism of society. 
Such, however, was the situation of these states, after the 
recognition of their independence. They were cast in the 
happiest mould for the acquisition and enjoyment of tem- 
perate freedom. In point of wealth, numbers and morals, 
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upon which so much depends, in the formation of a govern- 
ment, they could not have been more auspiciously situated. 
Their feelings, habits and manners,—the principles which 
they had imbibed from their ancestors,—the forms and sub- 
stance of the political and social institutions to which they had 
been uniformly accustomed,—were all in unison with the ge- 
nius of republicanism. "They had among them none of those 
corruptions and abuses,—the accidental inequalities, and in- 
vidious distinctions,—which afflict and incumber the body 
politic in other countries. They were tramelled by no Gothic 
relics hostile to natural rights; by none of the inveterate pre- 
judices and fantastic establishments, the progeny of feudal 
despotism,—by which liberty was fettered in every part of 
Europe. They had no rubbish to clear away; nothing to im- 
pede them in their pursuit after the best possible system of 
freedom, but their own overweening fondness for the object 
itself. The British spirit which they had inherited, and the 
British constitution, the most perfect model of government 
then known, under which they had lived, furnished admirable 
stamina, as it were, for the republican character, and fora 
durable commonwealth. We must remark here, that the com- 
mendations which the authors of the Federalist bestow upon 
the social and political institutions of England, whenever they 
have occasion to speak of them, reflect no small credit on 
their candor and courage, if we take into view the period at 
which they wrote. 

~ The division of this eonuntry into a number of distinct 
sovereignties, having each a free government of its own, was 
also a circumstance, which, although it tended to obstruct the 
adoption of the constitution, was still highly favourable to the 
greater perfection of its structure. A confederate republic is 
described by Montesquieu* and several other of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on politics, as the best of all forms of gov- 
ernment; as combining the internal advantages of a republic 
with the external force of a monarchy. It is pronounced to be 
compatible with any extent of territory or amount of popula- 
tion, and obviates thus one of the most weighty objections 
alleged against popular systems of polity. The ‘position of the 
American states gave them the choice of a confederate repub- 
lic, which merits the superiority assigned to it, when made to 
repose, as it does here, upon the principle of representation, 
“that great mechanical power in government,” as the Fe- 
deralist describes it, “‘ by the simple agency of which, the will 
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‘of the largest political body may be concenteréd, and its 
“¢ force directed to any object which the public good requires.” 

The era at which the federal constitution was formed, was 
singularly auspicious to the erection of a perfect fabric of gov- 
ernment. Although many of the speculative politicians of the 
day, had indulged too far in fanciful theories, and calculated too 
sanguinely in their Utopian schemes, on the virtues of human 
nature; it is certain, nevertheless, that the true principles 
of civil liberty were then better, and more generally under- 
stood, than at any former period in the history of the world. 
The Federalist, in speaking of the imperfections of the repub- 
lican systems of antiquity, and of the comparative ignorance 
which prevailed among the ancients on the subject of politics,, 
holds a language that is perfectly just. 

*¢ If it had been found impracticable,” says General Hamilton, “ to have 
devised models of a more perfect structure than any of the republics that 
have heretofore existed, the enlightened friends of liberty would have been 
obliged to abandon the cause of that species of government as indefensible. 
The science of politics, however, like most other sciences, has received 
great improvements. The efficacy of various principles is now well under- 
stood, which were either not known at all, or imperfectly known, to the 
ancients. The-regular distribution of power into distinct departments, the 
introduction of legislative balances and checks, the institution of courts 
composed of judges, holding their offices during good behaviour—the repre- 
sentation of the people in the legislature, by deputies of their own election— 
these are either wholly new discoveries, or have made their principal pro- 
gress towards perfection in modern times. They are means and powerful 
means, by which the excellencies of republican government may be retained, 
and its imperfections lessened or avoided. To this catalogue of circum- 
stances that tend to the amelioration of popular systems of civil government, 
I shall venture, however novel it may appear to some, to add one more, on a 
principle which has been made the foundation of an objection to the new 
constitution. I mean the enlargement of the orbit within which such systems 
are to revolve, either in respect to the dimensions of a single state, or to the 
consolidation of several smaller states into one great confederacy.” Vol. ii. 
p- So. es eee 
The framers of the American constitution, although em- 
barrassed by serious impediments of a casual and temporary 
nature, enjoyed, nevertheless, advantages which had never 
before fallen to the lot of any body of legislators. They had, 
so far as regarded general principles, and the fundamental 
rights of man, an unlimited exercise of judgment, and will, in 
the application of them to the circumstances of the country, 
which we have already described as of the most propitious 
cast. All subjects of public economy had been fully discussed 
in Europe, and the clearest light shed on the science of poli- 
tics, and the indefeasible privileges of human nature. Trea- 
sures of political wisdom accumulated during the preceding 
century, were laid open to their use. We might apply to 
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‘them what was said of the French legislators at the com- 


mencement of the French revolution;—that they were fortu- 
nate enough to live at a period, when it was scarcely necessary 
to do more, than to afhix the stamp of laws, to what had been 
prepared by the search of philosophy. | pe 
The American convention had also before their eyes, an 


admirable model in the British constitution, a structure well 


adapted to answer all the most noble purposes, and the legiti- | 
mate ends of government; under which liberty flourished in 


‘unexampled vigor and security; and the vices of which, they 


were at liberty to reject, while they copied its excellencies. 
The love of freedom, so passionately cherished by all classes 
of, their constituents, and the general diffusion of political 
knowledge had, at the same time, prepared and fitted the 
people to receive, such a constitution, as reason enlightened 
by the evidence of history, and emboldened by the magnitude 


of the prize in view, called upon them to give. 


Whoever will be at the pains of studying the F ederalist, 
must be satisfied, that the members of the convention were 
quite competent to their high delegation; that they were 
aware of the advantages: of their position, and- improved 
them with equal skill and diligence. The whole tenor of this 
work shows, that they were profoundly acquainted with the 
metaphysical principles of politics and ethics, but yet did not 
adopt them as their sole guide, in the execution of their task. 
They were far from committing the dearest interests of the 
country to loose theories and untried speculations; to the 
mercy of ‘ eager enthusiasm, and cheating hope.” They ap- 
pear, on the contrary, to have proceeded with the utmost 
caution and circumspection; to have considered and under- 
stood their object in all its relations. 

‘In every step of their ‘“ slow but well sustained progress,” 
they resorted to the lessons of experience, —to ““ the general 
“¢ bank and capital of ages and nations,” and never lost sight of 
the imperfections of human nature, or of the contingencies 
of chance. They were as much averse to lame simplicity, as 


toa vitious complexity in their scheme of government; and 


while they did not suffer themselves to be betrayed into a 
servile imitation of preexisting forms, or into an implicit 
obedience to established prejudices and popular opinions, 
they hazarded no innovations, but such as reason deliberately 


claimed, and the circumstances of the country fully warranted. 


In making equal representation, and the balance of powers, the 


fenis - their system, and in providing a constitutional faculty 
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of amendment, they. gave to it a solid presiding principle, and 
‘‘ a prolific energy” which might secure its permanence, 
and enable an enlightened nation to supply i its deficiencies and 
perfect its construction, without the hazard of weakening. its 
authority, or of convulsing the state. 

It is apparent also, from the pages of the Federalist, that 
the framers of the American constitution entered upon their 
work, with the pious solicitude, the sensibility of heart, the 


rec eeestial awe, and the modest diffidence which the ministry 3 
of legislation requires in all cases, and particularly in one, 


where the happiness of a nation is at stake. As there was 
nothing of rashness or of precipitation in their deliberations, 
there was nothing arrogant in their pretensions; no manifes- 
tation of undoubting confidence in their own powers and ar- 
rangements. They sent forth their work to the world with 
feelings and professions, such as became men, who were sen- 
sible of the awful responsibility they had incurred, and of the 
inadequacy of the human_-faculties, however strong, to the 
production of a perfect system. The pages of the Federalist, 
and the circumstances of the, country equally prove the in- 
justice of the imputation, not unfrequently preferred against 
them abroad; that of having abandoned themselves to the 
illusions of theory, and sacrificed attainable good to chimeras 
of ideal excellence. In all respects their deportment and cha- 
racter, were strikingly distinguished from those of the revo- 
lutionary legislators of France. The difference between the 
- American convention, and the national assembly, both as to 
the spirit of their legislation, and the issue of their labors, is 
not less marked, than the contrast between the incidents and 
result of the American and French revolutions. 

It may be noted among the most signal of the ‘advantages, 
under which the constitution was framed, that there existed 
in this country at the time, an individual like Washington, to 
whom the supreme magistracy might be committed, in the 
commencement of its operations. Machiavel lays it down as 
a general rule, “ that it is impossible for any government to be 
‘* well founded at first, or well reformed afterwards, unless by 
‘* a single person possessed either of great personal authority 
“‘ or great political power in the state.”* There is much truth 
in this maxim generally, and it was unquestionably applicable 
to our case. The unbounded influence which Washington pos- 
sessed over the minds of the people,—the dazzling lustre of 
his name,—his heroic disinterestedness,—his vigorous talents, 
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and his consummate prudence,—rendered - him all that the | 
framers of the constitution could desire, or the interests of 
the country exact, in relation to the individual agency which 
was necessary, for strengthening the sinews, developing the 
internal excellence, and establishing the credit, of the new sys- 
tem of government. 

The friends of the constitution did not, therefore, display 
more eagerness concerning its ‘formation, than they mani- 
fested anxiety, to introduce it to the country under his au- 


aah eae 


spices, as first president of the union. The correspondence 
to which this question gave rise, between Washington and 
some of the leaders of the convention, deserves an attentive 
perusal. It is closely connected with the history of the federal 
government, and exemplifies, in a striking manner, the trans- 
cendent character of that illustrious personage. We scarcely 
need remind our readers, of the strength, and consistency, 
which the constitution actually derived, from his adminis- 
tration, or ef the consideration which his policy obtained 
abroad, for our name and our institutions. Montesquieu re- 
marks, that one of the chief causes of the prosperity of Rome 
consisted i in ‘this; that all her first rulers were able men.* ~The 
same influence which this circumstance exerted over the for- 
tunes of Rome, might have been felt with regard to those of 
the United States, had all the successors of Washington been — 
actuated by the same views, as their predecessor, and gifted 


with equal talents. The federal system would now rest upon 


an immovable basis, and the splendor of our republic, at this 
period of its course, correspond to the brilliancy of its dawn. 

To such of our readers as are aware of the importance of 
developing at this time, the true character, and strengthening, 
by every means, the authority of the constitution, we need 
not apologize for having dwelt so long, on the circumstances 
under which it was formed, and on the anxiety for its adop- 
tion, which was felt and displayed, by the most upright and 
intelligent of the revolutionary patriots. These details are well 


_ calculated to heighten the reverence, which should be univer- 


sally entertained for a system, framed under such glorious au- 
spices, sanctioned by opinions so authoritative, and of which, 
as we shall hereafter find occasion to observe, the practical 
benefits have been incalculably important. 

_ Before we re proceed to examine more particularly the con- 


~ * Une des causes de sa piouperite c’est que ses rois furent tous de grands . 
personages. On ne trouve point ailleurs dans les histoires une suite non- 
interrompue de tels hommes d’état, et de tels capitaines. Dans la naissance 
des societés ces sont les chefs des institutions, qui forment les gouvernemens. 
Grandeur et Dec. des Rom. c. 1. 
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tents of these volumes, we must yield to the temptation of 
noticing, the chief topics of argument urged by the antagonists 
of the constitution, to prevent its adoption. “ Every. faculty 
‘ of the mind” says Judge Marshall, in his Life of Washing- 
ton, * was strained to secure its rejection. The press teemec 
“with the productions of genius and of passion.” 

“« In reading many of the publications against the constitu: 
co tion,” says General Hamilton, “‘ a man is apt to imagine 
“ that ‘he is perusing some ill written tale or romance; which, 
‘‘ instead of natural and agreeable images, exhibits to the 
“ mind, nothing but frightful and distorted shapes, ‘ Gor- 
“‘ sons, Hydras, and chimeras dire,’ discoloring and dis- 
‘‘ figuring whatever it represents, and transforming ve 
“ thing that it touches, into a monster.”* 

At this distance of time, and after the experience which we 
have had of the real tendency of the system, it is nota little — 
amusing to look back upon ‘these speculations. The predic- 
tions which they hazard concerning the tendency of the con- 
stitution, and the views which they. present of its genius, 
might lead us to suppose, that the convention had organized 
‘or the states, a tyranny more absolute and ferocious, than 
any before known to the world. If but one tenth part of 
the evils, with which the new plan was represented to be 
pregnant, had been realized. within the period allotted for 
their birth, we should, long since, have fallen under the iron 
yoke of a domestic usurper, or have become the slaves of a 
titled aristocracy. The authors of the Federalist complain 
bitterly, of the slanders and misrepresentations, employed by 
the adversaries of the constitution; of the i intemperance, and 
even fury of their attacks, and of the accusation which was 
zealously levelled against all the advocates of the system;— 
that of. being” “ conspirators against the liberties of the 
“ people.” 

Many of the most intelligent, and honest politicians of the 
day, were so far transported by their zeal for freedom, and 
warped by the prejudices of party,-as to see in the federal 
government, nothing but an absolute monarchy, insidiously 
disguised under the mask of a republic. A host of well mean- 
ing and not unskilful writers, viewed and denounced it, as an 
instrument treacherously and adroitly contrived, to throw all 
political power into the hands of the wealthy, and to create a 
privileged order, destined to be the permanent and exclusive 
tid of that ere, The writers of. the Fi 
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play, in every page of their exposition of the constitution, an 
anxiety to refute these aspersions, which proves, that they 
were supposed to have had no small influence over the mass 
of the nation. When we advert to the portion of power, 
which actually belongs to our chief magistrate, and to his ex- 
ternal appendages, we can starcely refrain from smiling at 
the following passage of the Federalist, concerning the repre-. 
sentations, to which the proposed creation of the executive 


office gave rise. y SSS = 
gis 0 So gale Be 


. “Here,” says general Hamilton, “the writers against the constitution, 
‘seem to have taken pains to signalize their talent of misrepresentation. Cal- 
culating upon the aversion of the people to monarchy, they have endeavored 
to inlist all theit jealousies, and apprehensions in opposition to the intended 
president of the United States; not merely as the embryo, but as the full 
grown progeny of that detested parent. To establish this pretended affinity, 
they have not scrupled to draw resources even from the regions of fiction. The 
authorities of a magistrate, in few instances greater, in some instances less, 
than those of a governor of New York, have been magnified\into more than 
royal prerogatives. He has been decorated with attributes, superior in dig- 
nity and splendor to those of a king of Great Britain. He has been shown to 
us with a diadem sparkling on his brow, and the imperial purple flowing in 
his train. He has been seated on a throne, surrounded with minions and 
mistresses; giving audience to the envoys of foreign potentates, in all the 
sdiperelinse SOIT of majesty. The images of Asiatic despotism, and volup- 
tuousness, have not been wanting to crown the exaggerated scene. W e have 
been taught to tremble at the terrific visages of murdering Janisaries; and 
to blush at the unveiled mysteries of a future seraglio.” . 


+ 


Such exaggerations as the foregoing, appear like burlesque 
to those, who now contemplate the subject to which they refer, 
with a dispassionate and unclouded mind. Similar hyperboles 

of apprehension, were indulged with regard to other parts of 
the system. Ridiculously extravagant as they may now seem, 
they had, however, no inconsiderable share, in producing that 
general spirit of opposition to the constitution, which, as we 
have before observed, menaced the labours of the convention 
with total miscarriage. We almost tremble when we recol- 
lect, how narrowly these states escaped, from being the vic- 
tims of the most absurd delusions. We should blush for the 
groundless panic with which they were seized, if it were not 
' to be traced to an ultimate cause, highly honourable to the 
national character, and of a most cheering augury with regard 
to the future destinies of freedom. The history of this contest 
concerning the adoption of-the constitution, inculcates some 
salutary lessons, of moderation to our active politicians, and 
of self distrust to the people. A review of the dangerous fer- 


ment into which the latter were then thrown, by the imposi- 
tions of party artifice, and the amplifications of false rhetoric, 
should teach them to listen with caution, to the suggestions 


ef those, who, either from an overscrupulous jealousy on the 
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score of freedom, or from corrupt views of personal aggran- 
dizement, virulently declaim against every measure, which 
tends to give energy and efficiency to government. | 
It is not altogether foreign to our subject to remar here, 
that the opinions pronounced abroad with respect to our state 
constitutions, and to the probable consequences ‘of the con- 
federation, were but little better grounded, than the objections 
made at home to the federal system. We have read with much 
attention, most of the speculations written by the politicians 
of Europe, in relation to the affairs of this country, at the ter- 
mination of the war. They betray, as do all the writings now 
published in Europe on the same subject, an entire ignorance 
of our character, and of the true spirit of our institutions. 
The reasonings and predictions of Turgot,* and Mably, are— 
like those of the first enemies of the constitution—falsified 
by the experience of every succeeding day. It is not yet very 
probable that the government will degenerate into an absolute 
monarchy; that all political power will be absorbed by an opu- 
lent aristocracy; or that, conformably to the notion of Mably, 
there will be found, in the person of some one of our wealthy 
rc ee. another Cosmo to oppress the liberties cle ‘his 


WE ‘shall now proceed to notice more particularly, the 
order, and contents of the volumes under examination. The 
are divided into-three distinct sections, the first of which 
treats of the importance of union between the states, as a 
means both of averting heavy calamities, and of securing 
positive advantages of inestimable value; the second is allotted 
to an exposition of the insufficiency of the confederation, by 
which the states were linked together during the war—to an- 
swér the purposes of a federal government: the third contains 
a full view of the principles and structure of the present con- 


* The following passage from Condorcet’s life of Turgot, may serve to 
show, what strange ideas were entertained, by the French Philosophers, on 
the subject of our institutions. 

_“M. Turgot craignoit pour les Etats unis her, Vinfluence de 
i Vespri it mercantile, et celle des préjugés Anglois, relativement a la con- 
‘* stitution des etats, 4 l’impét, aux lois prohibitives, aux commerces exclu. 

** sits, &c.; voyez sa lettre 2:M. Price. L’époque de la paix étoit pour ces 
** etats un moment de crise, et il étoit difficile d’en prévoir les suites. Méme 
“© aujourd’hui, il le seroit encore de prononcer sur leur avenir, puisque. le 
* gort de la liberté Américaine est attaché 4 Pexistence de l’aristocratie 
** héréditaire et militaire, que les officiers de Parmée ont essaye pital 
** sous le nom d’ordre de Cincinnatus.” | : 3 
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stitution, and may be said to embrace a great system of politic 
cal science. 
On the subject of the defects of the old. confederation,. we 


shall not think it necessary to trouble our readers with any re- 


marks. But before we proceed to speak of the general merits 


_ of the constitution, as they are unfolded in the last section, 


we shall call their attention to some of the topics discussed in 
the first, which treats of the utility of union. We entirely agree 
with the authors of the Federalist in. believing, that the con- 
stant tendency of the American league is rather ‘to. anarchy 
“among the members than to tyranny in the head.” Under 
this point of view alone, it must be apparent, that the public 
cannot be too frequently reminded of the evils which they 
avoid, and of the blessings which they might secure, by the 
preservation of the confederacy. At this moment particularly? 
when its inherent tendency. to dissolution is heightened bya 
variety of accidental causes, no means should be left unem- 
ployed, that may serve to counteract their operation. | | 
The machinations of a foreign power, the disrepute i into 
which the federal government is daily falling, through the in- 
fluence of an. imbecile | administration, and the discontent 
generated by the pernicious policy pursued with r 
commerce, give to that portion of the Federalist, » y 
cusses the henefits of union, a very high degree of mp 
tance in the present conjuncture. We tremble lest the time 
should be fast approaching, when the measures of a body of 
incapable rulers,—when the agency of ‘‘ the worst passions 
“of the worst men armed with power and dignified by office,” 


may give such an aspect to our affairs, as to render it neces- 
‘sary, even for the most enlightened and patriotic of our citi- 


zens, to sustain and nourish their attachment to the federal 
system, by every suggestion in its favour, which the specu- 
lations of others, and an habitual meditation on their part, 
can furnish. 

The principle of association in the human. mind, by which 


_the fancy exercises so potent a sway over the judgment, is 


‘Operative even in matters of this sort. Any government, 
however excellent in theory, will infallibly lose all considera- 
tion, if administered, for a length of time, either weakly or 
tyrannically. It ‘would not be extraordinary or unnatural, if 
the best understandings in this country, should suffer their 
love for the constitution to be impaired, by the disgust which 
hey must conceive, for the policy and composition of our 


Sees councils; if they should grow impatient under the 
yoke of a system, from which the severe and ignominious 


scourge of a wavering, narrowminded and blundering cabinet, 
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may seem to arise; if they should insensibly f get, that in a 
republic which reposes on a basis, such as that of the federal 
system, the present state of anges is but an accident, | and n not 

afixed habita- 4. lh <cse sealle 
The additional securities to Pépdblican governmer it, t tot be 
derived from the preservation of the union, are stated b 


‘General. ‘Hamilton, to consist chiefly,—in the restraints which 
it will i impose upon local factions and 1 insurrections, and upon 


the ambition of powerful individuals in single states, who - 


might acquire credit and influence enough, from leaders and 
favourites to become the despots of the people;—second, 
in the diminution of the opportunities to foreign intrigue, 
which the dissolution of the confederacy would invite and fa- 
ilitate;—-and third, in the prevention of extensive military 
stablishments, which could not fail to grow out of wars be- © 
tween the states in a disunited situation. These various heads 
are fully developed in the first numbers of the Federalist, and 
we only regret, that our limits do not allow us, to lay before 
our readers, a complete analysis of this part of the work. It is 
there proved demonstrably, from a general view of human 
nature, and a minute examination of the uniform course of hu- 
affairs, as well as of the particular circumstances of this 


country y, that, if these states continued to exist separately, or- 


formed Whiemiselves t into two or three confederacies, they would 
be, in point of strength, formidable only to each other,—the 
sport of foreign intrigue, and fatally obnoxious to foreign force 
and influence;—a prey to discord, jealousy and mutual inju- 
ries; perpetually engaged in domestic wars, or labouring under 
a constant apprehension of them;—a state of things which 
would inevitably and promptly, lead, to military establish. 
ments, subversive of their domestic iiber ties: : 


The following language is held by Mr. Siac, op this 
subject, and amply justified by the reasonings and illustrations 


contained 1 in the first numbers. 


‘¢ The union destroys every pretext fora sailtinty eekkblgkment, which 


could be dangerous. America united with a handful of troops, or without a 
single soldier, exhibits a more forbidding posture to foreign ambition than 
America disunited, with an hundred thousand veterans, ready for combat. 
A dangerous establishment can never be necessary or. plausible, so long as 
we continue a united people. But let it never for a moment be forgotten, 
that these states are indebted for this advantage to their union. The mo- 
ment of its dissolution will be the date of a new order of things. The fears 
of the. weaker, or the ambition of the stronger states or confederacies, will 
set the same example as Charles VII. of France did j in the old world, who 
first introduced military establishments in time of peace. The example 
will be followed here from the same motives which produced universal 
imitation there. The face of America will be but a copy. of that of the con- 


tinent of Europe. It will preagnt liberty every. where crushed between . 
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standing armies sand: -perpe tual taxes. The fortunes of disunited America 
will be even more disastrous than those of Europe. The sources of evil in 
the latter are confined to her own limits. No superior powers of another 
quarter of the globe intrigu ue among: her rival nations, inflame their mutual 
animosities, and render them the instruments of foreign ambition, jealousy 
and revenge. In America, the miseries springing from her internal jealou- 
sies, contentions and wars, would form a part only of her lot. A plentiful 
addition of evils would have their source in that relation, in which Europe 
stands to this. quarter of the earth, and vet? no Veer aie < the 
earth. bears to Europe.” . Number Bladen: set chs 


_ It requires no very profound acquaintance “witht: History; or 
with. the operation of human passions, to feel that mete’ ‘is 
nothing exaggerated in the above statement. After reading 
the sixth and seventh numbers of the Federalist, written by 
General Hamilton, on the dangers from war between the 
states, no man, if his own reflections did not previously con- 
duct him to the same conclusions, could for a moment, refuse 
to admit the datitos,) position laid down by that about nal 
writer. = 

“ That in case of ati the several states, or such Ae ASEAN of 


them as might happen to be formed out of the general wreck of the con- 
federacy, would be frequently engaged in violent struggles;—would. be sub- 


ject to. . those v L e: of | peace and \ war, of friendship and ith 
eac 7 ot] ner, which have { ‘allen. to t the lot of all neighbouring aS e 
unite under one ‘government. vali 


An entire number, the protienas of the same is al- 
lotted to a consideration of the effects of internal war, in pro- 
ducing standing armies and other institutions, unfriendly to 
liberty. We cannot resist the temptation, of. transcribing the 
following passages, which are in themselves highly i instruc- 
tive and just, and afford a good specimen of the manner of 
the writer. The first paragraph exhibits a faithful view of the 
character of the wars of the European continent, as they were 
waged before the French revolution. It was but little appre- 
hended. by General Hamilton, or any other American states- 
man of the day, that, during the interval which has since 
elapsed, so complete a revolution in the system and effects 
of European hostilities, would have been wrought, by the 
then loyal subjects of Louis XVI. 

_ § War between the states, in the first periods of their separate existence, 
would be accompanied with much greater distresses, than it commonly is 
in those countries where regular military establishments have long ob- 
tained. The disciplined armies always kept on foot on the continent of Eu- 
Tope, though they beara malignant aspect to liberty and economy, have, 
notwithstanding, been productive of the signal advantage of rendering sud- 
den conquests impracticable, and of preventing that rapid desolation, which 
SEC to ) mark the progress of war, prior to their introduction. The art of 


fortification has contributed to the same ends. The nations of Europe are 
' iecled with chains of fortified places, which mutually obstruct invasion. 


re 
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Campaigns are wasted in reducing two or three frontier garrisons, to. 


admittance into an enemy’s country. Similar impediments o 
step, to exhaust the strength and delay the progres ot Sat 
merly, an invading army would penetrate into the heart of a1 elg 
country almost as soon as intelligence of its approach could be rece 
but now, a comparatively small force of disciplined’ troops, sce ae 
defensive, with the aid of posts, is able to impede, and finally to frustrate 
the enterprises of one much more considerable. The history of war, inthat 
quarter of the globe, is no longer a history of nations subdued, and empires 


~ 


overturned; but of towns taken and retaken—of battles that decide nothing. ~ 
of retreats more beneficial than victories—of much effort and little acqui- 
sition. : ; 


stroy their civil and political rights. To be more safe, they at length become 
willing to run the risk of being less free. 
_ _ “ Standing armies must inevitably result from a dissolution of the con- 
federacy. Frequent war, and constant apprehension, which require a state 
of as constant preparation, will infallibly produce them. The weaker states 
or confederacies, would first have recourse to them, to put themselves upon 
an equality with their more potent neighbours. They would endeavour to 
supply the inferiority of population and resources, by a more regular and 
effective system of defence, by disciplined troops and by fortifications. 
They would, at the same time, be obliged to strengthen the executive arm 
of government; in doing which, their constitutions would acquire a pro- 
gressive direction towards monarchy. It is of the nature of war to increase 
the executive at the expense of the legislative authority. = = =~ 
_ Phe expedients which havé been mentioned, would soon give the states 
or confederacies, that made use of them, a superiority over their neighbours. 
Small states, or states of less natural strength, under vigorous govern- 
ments, and with the assistance of disciplined armies, have often triumphed 
over large states, or states of greater natural strength, which have been 
destitute of these advantages. Neither the pride nor the safety of the more 
important states, or confederacies, would permit them long to submit to 
this more trying and adventitious superiority. They would quickly resort 
to means similar to those by which it had been effected, to reinstate them- 
selves in their lost preeminences. Thus, we should, in a little time, see 
established in every part of this country, the same engines ane, 
which have been the scourges of the old world. This, at least, would be the 
natural course of things; and our reasonings will be likely to be just, in 
proportion as they are accommodated to this standard. | $e ee 
** In a country where the perpetual menacings of danger oblige the gov- 
ernment to be always prepared to repel it, her armies must be numerous 
enough for instant defence. The continual necessity for his services, en- 
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hances the importance of the soldier, and pr oportionably degrades the > con- 
dition of the citizen. The military | state becomes elevated above the civil. 

The inhabitants of territories often the theatre of war, are unavoidably sub- 
jected to frequent infringements on their rights, which serve to weaken 
their sense of those rights; and by degrees, the people are brought t0 con- 
sider the soldiery not only as their protectors, but as their superiors. The 
transition from this disposition to that of considering them as: masters, is 
neither remote nor difficult: but it is very difficult to. prevail. upon a people 
under such impressions, to make a bold or effectual resistance to usurpa- 
— supported a the sae RON ” Number VIL. , 


Mage Were ee he WLR EE Ee 
2 iy “50% . ee, 

. Ws shall now call the attention of our readers to the chief 
benefits which the framers of the constitution, or the writers 
of the Federalist,—whom we consider as speaking the sense 
of the convention,—anticipated from the union of the states 
under one general government. ‘To compare their views and 
expectations with the result now before our eyes, is a specula- 
tion. by no means devoid, either of instruction or.of interest. 

So far as relates to the increase: of population, to-the aug- 
mentation of wealth, and to the preservation of domestic tran- 
quillity, a ih sir most s san suine hopes. have been realized. 3 
But with with regard to other important points. which the: fed 
system was meant to compass, their intentions and belief have 
been, or are likely to be, most miserably disappointed. It is 
upon these that we shall beg leave to dwell for a moments. 

Among the chief and exclusive advantages: inherent to 
union, the writers of the Federalist enumerate,—the organi- 
zation of a military force,—the creation of a navy,—and the 
growth of an active commerce in our own bottoms. These 
advantages they consider as the natural, necessary, and most 
salutary effects of a general government. They select them as 
the strongest topics of recommendation that could be urged 
to their countrymen, in favour of the system from which they. 
were to'flow, and without which they could not be secured. 
It does not appear to have entered into their conception, that 
the general government when formed, could ever fall into 
the ‘hands of men, who would overlook or deny the import- 
ance ‘of such objects, or leave in impotent abstraction, , the 
constitutional faculty of accomplishing them. 

Fhey did not foresee, or consider as a possibleevent, the 
existence of a federal administration, sO ignorant or regard- 
less of the highest interests of the country, as to abstain from 
exercising to the utmost practicable extent, the powers which 
th € constitution ment impart, for collecting and organi 


0 nIZINg 
adequate ’ means 0 national defence. They were far from 
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imagining that the management of our affairs, could ever 
devolve, upon a set of men, insensible to the force of the 
-. maxim—that the best and ay security for peter is to be 
a well prepared. for war, ae 

. = he. safe y of the people of “America,” says the Rédlevitets st = 
Ps oni 90 on their forbearing to give jus$ causes of way to other nations, but _ 
alae onthe >in placing. and. continuing themselves in such a situation, as not t to ~ 


invite ostility or insult, and. that situation consists in the best a at 
of defence, which the resources of the country may allow.” er 


This doctrine is held by the writer to be too well establisli 
ed, by the evidence of history and daily experience, to admit 
of contradiction, or to, require, any particular elucidation, 
Under these impressions, the authors of the f° ederalist, speak 
of the indispensable importance of a navy, as of a point, not 
only demonstrable, but) universally conceded. We therefore 
find. such ee as the following scattered through ets 
work... , 


‘6 The necessity of naval protection to external and maritime commerce, 
andthe conduciveness ob we species of eee to the ed of a 


navy, are poi to require a particular ex ' : 
eto that tigre object sa navy, a apo tribute in. va rious w ys? 
ean to be ebninereral reial people it must form a part Pe pliey 


to: ie wg om iday to: defend that commerce, _ the: —— e a navy and of 
naval wars?? '*. 


And again, 


«If we mea'to be a commercial Bectte; and even secure ‘on our Atlantic 
side, we wuss tage sot ‘as soon‘as Lena to. have a sett Bike gt 


a fee 2 ae 


ae cee in Rie very soon n after os establish- | 
mento mph 


“¢ can ee us to ae an hn Sos. enemy.’ * Ty te es first 
number of the Federalist, the same politician who. is now at | 
the head of the national councils,—expresses himself thus: 


“ The palpable necessity of the power to provide and maintain: a navy, | 
has protected that part of the constitution, against a spirit of censure, | 
which has spared few other parts. It must indeed’be numbéred among the —_— 
greatest blessings of America, that as her union will be the only source 
of her he aaa strength, so this will be a principal source of her security: 
against danger from abroad. In this respect our situation bears another like- 
ness to | ." advantage of Great Britain. The batteries most. capable | 
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of repelling foreign enterprises on our safety, are happily such, as can 
never be turned by a perfidious government against our liberties. 
“The inhabitants of thé Atlantic frontier, are all of them deeply i in~ 
terested in this provision for naval protection, and if they have hitherto -. 
been suffered to sleep quietly in their beds; if their property has remained 4 ee 
safe against the predatory spirit of licentious adventurers; if their mari- —* 
timé towns have not yet been compelled to ransom themselves from the 
terrors of a conflagration, by yieldinf to the exactions of sudden and daring 
invaders, these instances. of good fortune are not to be ascribed:to the 
capacity of the existing government for the protection of those from whom 
it claims allegiance, but to causes that are fugitive and fallacious. If we ex- 
cept perhaps Virginia and Maryland, which are peculiarly vulnerable on 
their eastern frontiers, no part of the. union ought to feel more anxiet 
on this subject than’ New York. Her sea coast is extensive. A very im- 
portant district of the state, is an island. The state itself, is penetrated by a> 
large navigable river for more than fifty leagues. The great emporium of its 
commerce, the great reservoir of its wealth, lies every moment at the 
mercy of events, and may aimost be regarded as a hostage, for ignominious 
compliances with the dictates of a foreign enemy; or even with the rapa- 
cious demands of pirates and barbarians. Should a war be the result of ie 
precarious situation of European ‘affairs, and all the unruly passions atten 
ing it be let loose on the ocean, our escape from insults and depredations, not 
only on that eae but every part of the other bordering on it will fe merely 
smiraculous,” 
How agen: ‘it happen. that the person by whom such opinions 
as these were entertained, and uttered, before the institution 
of the general government, is not now, when the dangers 
describes are so greatly aggravated, stretitously engaged. in 
exerting the influence, and authority of his official station, for 
the accomplishment of an object, which, most certainly, has 
lost nothing of its former importance? May not the causes 
of the security, which the inhabitants of the Atlantic fron- 
tier have enjoyed, since the formation of the government, 
be considered as even still more “fugitive and fallacious,” 
than those which protected them antecedently? Is not our pre- 
sent escape from insults, and depredations on the sea-board, 
‘ “truly miraculous,” and have we now a better right to calcu 
_ Tate, upon the prolongation of the miracle, than we had twenty- 
three years ago? Is not the capital of the state of New York, 
“ the great emporium of its commerce, the great reservoir of 
“its wealth,” still “at the mercy of events?” We must then 
conclude from the supineness which Mr. Madison has mani- 
fested, since his accession to the presidential chair, with regard 
to a “ flourishing marine,” (his own chosen formula of incan- 
tation in favour of the union), either that the sound opinions, 
which he once entertained, on this head, have been lost in 
the general wreck of his judgment and powers,—or that he 
has sacrificed his private conviction, to the blind Bao 
of ‘party, and the interests of his popularity,—or has lost his 
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primitive zeal for the public welfare,—or counts upon the per- 
manent prosperity, and invincible moderation, of the present 
‘¢ mistress of the seas,” whose destruction he is, nevertheless, 
labouring to promote, and whose forbearance he is daily put- 


r 


ting to the test, by the heaviest outrages. ae 

The eleventh number of the work before us, in which 
General Hamilton discusses the importance of a navy, merits, 
even at this time, an attentive perusal, as the reasons which 
are there assigned, apply with the utmost force, to our present 
situation. We cannot forbear giving an extract, for the length 
of which we would apologize, if the importance of the topic 
did not obviously warrant, the introduction of any matter, that 
can serve to awaken the country, to a just sense of its position. 
We earnestly exhort our readers to dwell upon the passages, 
we are about to transcribe, and to examine whether the par- 
ticular evils, which they predict, in referencé to a state of 
disunion, are not even now unhappily realized; whether “ the 
“little arts of little politicians,” which the enlightened and » 
highminded writer, so naturally, but too _presumptuously de- 
fies, have not frustrated in this’ respect, all e advantages 
which not only “nature,” but chance and wisdom had placed 
within our reach, _ ais 

“There can be no doubt,” says General Hamilton, “ that the continuance 
of the union, under an efficient government, would put it in our power, at 
a period not very far distant, to create a navy, which if it could not vie with 
those of the great maritime powers, would at least be of respectable 
weight, if thrown into the scale of either of two contending parties. By a 
steady adherence to the union, we may hope, ere long, to become the arbiter 
of Europe in America; and to be able to incline the balance’ of European 
competitions, in this part of the world, as our interest may dictate. => 

‘* But in the reverse of this eligible situation, we shall discover, that the 
tivalships of the parts would make them checks upon each other, and 
would frustrate all the tempting advantages, which nature has kindly placed 
within our reach. In a state so insignificant, our commerce would be a prey 
to the wanton intermeddlings of all nations, at war with each other; who 
having nothing to fear from us, would with little scruple or remorse, sup- 
ply their wants, by depredations on our property, as often as it fell in their 
way. The rights of neutrality will only be respected, when they are defended by 
an adequate power. A nation despicable by its weakness, forfeits even the privilege 
of being neutral. the | | ; 

**Under a vigorous ‘national government, the natural strength; and re- 
sources of the country, directed to a common interest, would baffle all the 
combinations of European jealousy to restrain our growth. This situation 
would even take away the motive of such combinations, by inducing an im- 
practicability of success. An active commerce, and extensive navigation, a 
flourishing marine, would then be the inevitable offspring of moral and physi-. 
cal necessity. We might defy the little arts of little politicians to control, or 
vary, the irresistible and unchangeable course of nature. ~ 
¢ “ But in a state of disunion, these combinations might exist, and migh 
operate with success. It would be in the power of the maritime nations, 
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availing themselves of our universal impotence, to prescribe the conditions of our 
political existence; and as they have a common interest in being our carriers, 
and still more in preventing us from becoming theirs, they would in all pro- 
bability, combine to embarrass our navigation in such @ manner, as would 
in effect destroy it, and confine us to a passive commerce. We should thus be 
compelled to content ourselves with the first price of our commodities, and 
to see the profits of our trade snatched from us, to enrich our enemies, and 
' persecutors. That unequal spirit of enterprise, which signalizes the genius 
_ of the American merchants, and navigators, and which is in itself an inex- 
haustible mine of national wealth, would be stifled and lost; and poverty 
and disgrace would overspread a country, which with Bete sie dts make 
herself the envy, and admiration of the worl ” Number XI. <5 

The creation of a land force, as well as” the detableoaent 
of a marine, was contemplated by the advocates of union, as 
among the principal benefits of which it might be productive. 
They saw that while the states continued to exist separately, 
their physical strength could not be so organized, as to furnish 
. them with an adequate protection against foreign invasion. 
It appeared to them a most powerful recommendation in fa- 
vour of a federal system, and in this light did they represent 

the circumstance to the people—that’ there might be formed 
under it, srithout! danger to the public liberties, a competent 
military es | hment, consisting of regular troops, and of 
disciplined ere ie They supposed that no man could doubt 
for a moment, the expediency, or even absolute necessity, of 
putting the country, as soon as possible, in a respectable poss 
ture of defence. 

They had no example before them,—they found none in 
the records of history,—of a nation so egregiously improvi- 
dent, as to neglect altogether the care of her security against 
foreign arms, or so credulously romantic, as te regulate her 
domestic policy, upon the supposition, that she was for ever to 
revel in the enjoyments of peace. They therefore imagined, 
that the tendency of the union to facilitate the production of 
an adequate national force, would materially conduce to re- 
concile the minds of all sensible men to the measure. 

“The people of America,” says the Federalist, “* wisely consider union 
and a good national government, as necessary to put and keep them in a 
situation, that instead of inviting war, will tend to repress anc discourage it.” 

_ The writers of this work lay down a doctrine, on this.sub- 
ject, and inculcate lessons, from which they deem it impos- 
sible, for any intelligent mind to dissent. _ 

a Certainly,” say the ee “we ought not to disable the Soventiuaite when 
established, from guarding the community against the combination, or en- 
mity of other nations. Let us recollect that peace or war, will not always be 
left to our option; that however moderate or ambitious we may be, we can> 


not count upon the moderation, or hope to extinguish the ambition of others. 
To judge from the history of mankind we shall be compelled to conclude 


a 
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that the fiery. and destructive passions of war reign in the human breast, 
with much more powerful sway, than the mild and beneficent sentiments of 


peace, and that to model our political systems upon lasting tranaeilitys would | 


be to calculate on. the weaker springs of the human character.” 


The framers. of the constitution, and the ‘adpanaees of | 
union had in view, not merely the organization of the militia — 
of the whole country, upon an uniform plan, and its subjection 
to the authority of the general government—points of the — 


highest importance,—but the creation of a regular army, under 
such restrictions, however, as would obviate the possibility of 


its becoming truly formidable to liberty. They were fully 
aware that the militia could never be rendered competent to 
the national defence, without an annual deduction in favour — 


of military exercises, from the productive labour of the 
country, which would operate, both as a heavy grievance to the 
people, and a great public loss. They were also sensible, that 
without some portion of regular force, it would be impossi- 
ble for any good government, to possess the energy and au- 
thority, necessary to the accomplishment of the purposes of 
its institution.. They distinctly saw, what the writers. of the 
Federalist have irrefragably proved, in their 25th, 26th, and 
27th numbers—that no perils could ever assail the whole 
union, so formidable, as to demand a force, considerable 
enough to endanger the public liberties, when guarded by the 
ramparts of a federal. constitution. 

The following passage taken from the F ederalist, contains 
the sentiments which they entertained on this head, and which 
must be those of every man, who understands the nature of 
the American CARITAS A iy. and. the circumstances of our 
country. sy fea 

- We should relatieds that the extent of the oalities mice: Sete, at all 
events, be regulated by the resources of the country, For a long time to 
come it will not be possible to maintain a large army; and as the means of 
doing this increase, the population and the natural strength of the com- 
munity will proportionally increase. When will the time arrive, that the 
federal government can raise and maintain an army capable of erecting a 
despotism over the great body of the people of an immense empire, who 


are in a situation through the medium of their state governments, to take 
measures for their own defence, with all the celerity, regularity, and sys- 


tem of independent nations? The apprehension may be considered as a dis- - 


ease, for which there can be found no cure in the resources of argument and 
reasoning.” Vol. ii. 204. 

‘It will be found,” says Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of N ations, 
“ that the history of all ages bears testimony, to the irresisti- 
“ble superiority, which a well regulated standing army has 
“ over every sort of militia.”* The writers of the F ederalist, 
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after assuming it as an axiom, that the principal and immediate 
duty of a government, is the creation of a military force for 
the protection of the subject from foreign violence, adopt, 
as every sagacious reader of history must do, the opinion 
thus advanced by Dr. Smith. ‘They acknowledge a well ee 
lated militia to be “a powerful'and valuable auxiliary,” 
case of external attack, and justly view it, circumstanced as 
we are, in the light of a complete safeguard against the abuse 
of a regular force. But they are still compelled to admit, that 
it must, in whatever manner disciplined, or exercised, prove 
an insufficient provision for the public defence, while he art 
of war remains such as it is, and’ the pursuits of civil life 
continue to form, the chief and necessary occupation of the 
people. ‘It'was the opinion of these enlightened statesmen— 
that although a wide ocean separates the United States from 
Europe, yet that we are far from being, on that account, secure 
- from the hostilities of the latter; that,—conformably to. the 
language of Dr. Smith,—“ an industrious and consequently 
‘an opulent. nation, is. of all. others, the most likely to. be 
“attacked;” and that “ the improvements in'navigation, have 
“as to the fax ility of communigation. rendered distant nations 
“ina great measure, neighbours.” They knew well. lsc 
when an invasion of this country was pene it-would not 
be with a militia, but with regular troops, which could be suc- 
cessfully opposed, only by a force of the same description, _ 
In this era of the world, and with the examples which Eu- 
rope. has so recently afforded, we are almost ashamed to insist 
upon a point, in which all ‘the politicians. of that quarter, 
must, if they have ever differed, now at least, agree; we mean 
the inferiority of militia to standing armies. But i it-has become, 
here, in defiance both of reason and experience, a fashionable 
doctrine, even'with those to whom. the management. of our 
public affairs is confided, that all the statesmen and warriors 
of Europe have been. in error on this subject;—that the public 
defence may be safely committed to the “ undisciplined ener- 
“gies” of the people;—that we want no better egis, than that 
which we now have, and which, in fact, constitutes our sole 
reliance;—a militia, we will not say imperfectly trained, but 
scarcely organized, or regimented as it were, but in the files 
of the war office. Opinions so presumptuous and extravagant | 
as these, are not to be affected by any process of reasoning, 
but they may be shaken by authority, and it is therefore, that 
we shall proceed to quote, some of the sentiments expressed in 
the Federalist on this subject. 
General Hamilton, whose competency to ceoide on "these 
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matters, will scarcely be denied,, even by his political. saute . 
contends, in the twenty-ninth number, against the eos . 
of disciplining all the militia.of the United States 

‘Ss: The scheme of. disciplining the whole nation,” says he, is od Futile as’ 
it would bea injurious, if it were capable of being carried into execution. A 
tolerable expertness: in military movements is a business that requires time. 
and practice. It is not a day, nor a week, nor even a month that will suffice 
for the attainment of it. Little more can reasonably be aimed at, with re- 
spect to the people at large, than to have them properly armed ‘and equip-' 
ped; and in order to see that this be not neglected, it will be necessary to. 
assemble them once or twice in the course of a year.” 

Even the little of which General Hamilton speaks, has Be 
as we well know, been done. He suggests, immediately after- 
wards, the following ideas, which should long since have been 
adopted, and which every good patriot must wish to\see exe- 
cuted without delay. i 

But though the project of disciplining all the militia | of the United 
States must be abandoned as mischievous or impracticable, yet it is a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance, that a well digested plan should, as soon as 
possible, be adopted for the proper éstablishment of the militia. The at- 
tention of the government ought particularly to be directed to the formation 
of a select corps, of moderate size, upon such princip! as will really fit it 
_ for service in case of need. BY, thus circumscribing : ee it will be pos-. 

sible to have an excellent bod ror wéll trained waitin ready to take the 
field whenever the defence of the state shall require it.” 

Dr. Smith, in his admirable chapter on the expense of 
national defence, admits that a militia, which has served for. 
several successive campaigns, becomes equal to a standing or 
regular army. It becomes, in fact, the same. History fur- 
nishes various instances of a successful and complete assimi- 
lation of this kind; but these very instances, which uniformly 
record the defeat of the militia in the outset, bear testimony 
to its original inferiority. This capability of i improvement un-_ 
der the “uses of adversity,” affords, however, but a slender 
consolation to one whe reflects, that as war is now waged, the 
loss of a single battle, decides the fate of a country. 

General Hamilton allows, with Dr. Smith, that a militia 
may, after a long and severe struggle, be gradually formed to 
the exact discipline, and strength of a regular army; but the 
degree of reliance which he places on this circumstance, as 
connected with the national safety, may be understood from 
the passage we shall proceed to quote. We earnestly recom: 
mend the following testimony, from one who bore so dis- 
tinguished a part in our revolutionary war, to the attention of 
se who cite our contest with the British, in support ‘of the 
doctrine, that a mere levy en. masse, would. enable us to waith- | 
stand fifty thousand French troops. ~ pen 
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 T expect,” says General Hamilton, “ we shall be told, that the militia 
of the country is its natural bulwark, and would at all times be equal to the 
national defence. This doctrine, in substance, had like to have lost us our 
independence. It cost millions to the United States, that might have been 
saved. The facts, which, from our own experience, forbid a reliance of this. 
kind, are too recent to permit us to be the dupes of such a suggestion. The 
steady operations of war against a regular and well disciplined army, can. 
only be successfully conducted by a force of the same kind. Considera~ 
tions of economy, not less than of stability and vigor, confirm this position. 
The American militia, in the course of the late war, have, by their valor on 
numerous occasions, erected eternal monuments to their fame; but the 
bravest of them feel and know, that the liberty of their country could not 
have been established by their efforts alone, however great and valuable. 
War, like most other things, is a science to be acquired and perfected | 
by diligence, by perseverance, by time, and by practice.” Vol. ii. p. 183, 
The framers of the constitution, penetrated with the ideas 
which Hamilton has here expressed, invested the legislature of 
the Union, with the power of raising and maintaining regular 
armies, even in time of peace. It was their belief, that the mili- 
tary establishments, which would necessarily be created in the 
different states, if they existed separately, might ultimately 
prove fatal to liberty; but, they were fully persuaded, that a 
regular force could never be a dangerous weapon of power, in 
the hands of the federal government. They were not deterred — 
from confiding to it, an authority which the best interests of 
the nation imperiously demanded, by the apprehension that 
the trust might be violated. They wisely judged, to use the 
language of the Federalist, ‘‘ that confidence must be placed 
‘¢ somewhere; that the necessity of doing it, is implied in the 
_ very act of delegating power, and that it is better to hazard 
_ “the abuse of that confidence, than to embarrass the govern- 
“‘ ment and endanger the public safety, by impolitic restrictions 
*¢ on the legislative authority.” 

_ If they could have supposed that the rulers of this country, 
chosen in the manner that they are, and holding authority by 
the tenure that they do, could ever meditate the subversion of 
the public liberties by means of the national force, they saw in 
the constitution of the federal system, and in the character and 
circumstances of the American people, insuperable obstacles 
to the execution of such a design. “ It may safely,” says the 
Federalist, “‘ be taken as an axiom in our political system, 

_“ that the state governments will, in all possible contingencies, 
“ afford complete security against invasions of the public liberty 
“by the national authority.” In the very improbable event of 
a project of usurpation, through the military, there 1s “ithe. | 

this unerring pledge of security, but a multitude of other sa 
guards, in the constitutional restrictions imposed on the federal 
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legislature,—in the organization of the national ‘councils,—in 
the public sensibility on every point connected with the in- — 
tegrity of popular rights,—and ‘particularly, in the extreme 
jealousy which animates the whole body of this nation, with . 
respect to standing armies. 

The framers of the constitution had, as we have said, no. 
doubt, but that one of the first steps. of the federal govern- 
ment, if it devolved upon men studious of the public good, 
would be the execution of the power, which the constitution 
gave, of organizing a competent national force. This force, | 
let' it be remembered, was in their view, to consist not merely _ 
of regular troops, but of a navy, and of a numerous but select 
body of militia well trained and appointed. It appeared to — 
them, that if the United States were really exposed to at- 
tack from without, no time should be lost in preparing the 
means of resistance; that if a regular force were acknow- 
ledged to be essential to the purpose, it would be provided 
without delay. It had been the policy of all wise governments 
to anticipate distant danger, and it seemed to accord very ill 
with the maxims of common prudence and foresight, to await 
the presence of an enemy within your territory, before you 
began your preparations for defence. It looked like the height 
of folly in a nation “to put her property and liberty at the 
“ mercy of foreign invaders, to invite them by her weakness 
*¢ to seize the naked and defenceless prey, because she dreaded 
‘¢ that rulers created by her choice and dependent on her will, 
“ might endanger that liberty, by an es of the means ne- 
‘« cessary to her preservation.” 

It seemed under various points of view,—in the hypothesis 
that an organization of the national force was necessary to our 
ulterior safety,—particularly incumbent upon the American 
government, to take advantage of the season of tranquillity, to 
accomplish so important an object. The creation of a navy, 
the proper formation of the militia, and of a regular army, 
required time before they could be effected. It was necessary 
and wise as early as possible, to habituate and reconcile the 
- péople, to establishments, from which their jealousy of free- 
dom, and their love of economy rendered them extremely 
averse. If such establishments were indispensable for the 
national defence, they were to be attempted; if they could not 
be had at once in the desired extent, it was a matter of duty to 
ndeavour to acquire them gradually, and to make unremitting 
efforts to this effect. It was. almost morally impossible, that 
they could be obtained in the moment of peril. Such were the 


sentiments of our revolutionary statesmen. 
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The writers.of the Federalist, in discussing the subject of 
standing armies, make the following observation. | 

“« If to obviate seemingly dangerous consequences, it should be resolved 
to extend the prohibition to the raising of armies in time of peace, the 
United States would then exhibit the most extraordinary spectacle, which 
the world has yet seen—that of a nation incapacitated by its constitution, 
to prepare for its defence, before it was actually invaded.” : 

If a nation so situated, would have presented so extraordi- 
nary a spectacle, what should be said of one, which is con- 
demned to a similar impotence, not by a defect in its consti- 
tution, but by the deliberate policy of its rulers, and the pre- 
judices of the people. We exhibit at this moment, the singular 
phenomenon, of a country composed of a population of seven 
millions, possessing great wealth, and yet utterly destitute of 
organized means of resistance to foreign aggression;—of a 
country aiming at the enjoyment of an extensive commerce, 
and drawing from this fountain all its supplies of revenue, and 
yet refusing pertinaciously to build a fleet for the protection of 
its trade;—of a country open to invasion from powerful na- 
tions, with whom she is constantly in a state of collision, and 
yet stubbornly rejecting the common, and Necessary pre- 
cautions of self-defence. | is 

~The motives assigned for this alonvaloue ‘policy, are not 


Jess extraordinary and are still more disgraceful, than this 


state of things itself. We are told, even by those to whom. 
the care of the national weal 1s conhaed: that the American 


people, although sufficiently opulent, will not consent to de- 


fray the expense of establishments necessary for the common 
safety; that they cannot, from their economical solicitudes, be 
prevailed upon to meet the exigencies of the public service. 
Such dispositions, if they did exist, would imply the most seri- 
ous defects of character. An unwillingness to relinquish even 
a small part of one’s treasure, in order to preserve the remain- 
der,—to support even the usual burdens of civil society, in 
order to insure the safety of whatever is valuable, or honour- 
able in existence,—would argue, not only a very narrow and 
sordid spirit, but a total want of judgment and prudence. 

It is also asserted, that another and material impediment 
to the creation of a national force, arises from an apprehen- 
sion entertained by the people, that it might be perverted into 
an engine of domestic oppression, by those to whom the con- 
cern of the public safety is intrusted. This apprehension, i if Tt 


were seriously indulged, would, besides being utterly grounc 


less, convict this nation of a strange inconsistency of conduct 


and views.—It would lead inevitably to this conclusion: — 
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that the American people have created a government, resting, 
even for its continuance, upon their own consent; have made 
it the depository and guardian of the national interests; have 
given it a constitutional authority to administer to the national 
exigencies, and to provide for the common safety, and yet do 
not dare to trust it with the means of carrying that authority 


into effect; that they themselves frustrate, through a spirit — 


_ of jealousy and distrust, the execution of the very powers 
which they have voluntarily delegated, from an overruling 
sense of their indispensable importance. 

The framers of the constitution, when they authdriaed 
congress to provide for the “ common defence,” little expect- 
ed that the United States, after a lapse of twenty-three years, 
would be no better prepared to encounter an invading enemy, 
than before their union. Such of the members of the conven- 
tion as now survive, must be particularly struck with this cir- 
cumstance, when they reflect how far the increase of our 
physical resources, has outstripped their most sanguine calcu- 


lations, and advert to the awful change which has taken place — 


in the posture of human affairs. If the organization of a 
national force appeared to them necessary, under the relation 
in which we stood towards Europe, before the revolution of 
France, what must they think of the importance of a military 
safeguard at the present crisis? They must, indeed, shudder 
at our naked and defenceless situation, when they call to mind 
the existence of a power, which has monopolized the strength 
of the European continent;—which aims at universal domi- 
nion; which suffers its views of conquest to be bounded by 
no limits of space;—-whose troops and tactics, are more 
fermidable, and whose dominion entails heavier calamities, 
than any modern times have known;—which has already, with 
the aid of an insignificant navy, transported large armies be- 


yond sea, and can spare many more;—to which our chatac- 


ter and institutions are particularly obnoxious; —and which, as 
we well know, has already planned, and now labours for our 
destruction. 

The authors of the Federalist, lay ns stress on the im- 
portance of union, in relation to the prosperity of foreign and 
domestic trade, and to the interests of the revenue, which 
they suppose to be intimately blended with the former. The 
ideas which they suggest on this head, merit an attentive ex- 
amination from our readers, and should not be dismissed. 
without some further notice here. The present circumstances 
of our country, the system of legislation now pursued. with 
respect to commerce, and the wayward notions in vogue 
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among us, on this subject, render it a matter of no small 
urgency to fix, if possible, the attention of the public, even 
upon the elementary. principles. of this branch of political 
economy. We are engaged in so -wild a career of experi- 
ment,—our understandings are assailed by such strange para- 
doxes,—that it seems necessary to refresh the recollection of 
our politicians, on points of doctrine, which, until of late, were 
supposed to be irreversibly settled, and to be invested with all 
the authenticity, which reason and authority and experience 
can give. Of this nature are the general theories advanced by 
the Federalist on the subject of foreign commerce, and the 
opinions they inculcate, concerning the particular relation 
which the public revenue of this country bears to its trade. 
The tendency of the union when well administered, to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce, cannot escape the most super- 
ficial observer. On the supposition that no accidental impedi- 
ments intervene, the aggregate balance must be incalculably 
greater, in a state of things, which secures an entire freedom 
of commercial intercourse, between the members of the con- 
federacy, and provides a national government, to watch over 
= advance, by a variety of efficacious means not otherwise 
attainable, the commercial welfare of the whole country. 
‘Mr. Madison in the speech which prefaced his celebrated re- 
solutions on import duties, spoke of the security and increase 
of our commerce, as a principal object, for which the federal 
government was formed. There was certainly none which it 
_ was better fitted to accomplish. This point is fully developed 
in the eleventh and twelfth numbers of the work before us, 
and must be too obvious to require a particular commentary. 
‘Were our government now administered with the wisdom, 
‘and in the spirit with which it was framed,—were not com- 
merce, to use the just and emphatic language of Ames, made 
to wage war for our politics, and used ‘as a weapon to fight 
‘“‘ with, and as an instrument to gratify political resentments,” 
the experience of every successive day would confirm the con- 
clusions of the Federalist. But, “ the very nourishment of the 
state may be corrupted into its poison; assassins and em- 
“¢ pirics, convert the most salutary elixirs into agents of de- 
** struction.” 

We are particularly desirous of engaging ee minds of our 
‘countrymen, in an investigation of the general utility of com- 
merce, and shall therefore quote the opinions of our authors 
on this point, together with some of the reasons, which they 
assign, in order to prove its indispensable importance to this 
country. To an European politician a discussion of this nature 
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must appear somewhat strange, in the present stage of the 
world. -But, however general may be. the assent of all well 
informed men abroad on this head, it is certain that no small 
diversity of opinion prevails here, and that not a few of those, 
who enjoy most political consequence among us, are still in- 
fected with the theories now universally exploded in Europe, 
which progcribe commerce, as the dangerous rival of agri- 
culture, and the bane of public morals. The writers of the 
Federalist were men of too judicious and discerning a cast 
of mind, to be duped by fanciful speculations, which militate 
- against the universal experience of mankind. They knew, 
moreover, that if the theories to which we refer, were even 
as much in concert, as they are actually at war, with reason 
and experience, they would be ultzmately of no avail here;— 
that no syllogistic subtleties, —no system of legislation how- 
ever strictly philosophical,—could, in the end, prevent a people 
situated as. we are, from imbibing deeply the mercantile spirit, 
and improving the singular advantages, both of character and 
locality, with which nature has. furnished a for the Bronce 
cution of an extensive trade.  oeagess a 

This consideration it is,: that chy Hee us, in. some _ degree, 
for the mischievous and preposterous scheme, upon which our 
commercial concerns are now regulated. There is an elasticity, 
as well as a momentum in the genius of trade, sufficiently 
powerful to triumph in the end, over all the arts either of 
political or of logical legerdemain. We rely also upon the 
sagacity of private interest, and the force of individual enter- 
prise, as antidotes to the wretched expedients of state quackery, 
to the errors of blind zeal, and “foolish good intention;” and to 
the pernicious counsels of those, who, not through the influ- 
ence of delusive theories, but from the most corrupt motives, 
and under the guise of warm attachment to commerce and 
the constitution, are sedulously labouring for the destruction 
of both. “ The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted effort of © 
‘every man to better his condition,” says Dr. Smith;—“ that 
“principle from which public and national, as well .as 
“private opulence 1 is originally derived, is. frequently power- 
‘¢ ful enough to maintain the natural progress of things towards 
S improvement, in spite of the greatest errors of administra- 
‘“‘tion. Like the unknown principle ef animal life, it frequently 
‘restores health and vigor to the temperament, in spite not 
‘only of the disease but of the ane re of the 
*« "doctor. iad 
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~ The profits: of an extensive foreign trade, the spirit it 
creates, and the habits of inquiry to which it leads, are justly 
represented by the Federalist, as the wings upon which we are 
to‘soar"to preatnesss °° = | ie 
«<A prosperous: commerce,” ‘says General Hamilton, in the twelfth num- 
,, ber, “is now perceived and acknowledged, by all enlightened statesmen, to 
»be the most useful, as well as the most productive source of national wealth; 
~ and has accordingly become a primary object of their political cares. By 
‘multiplying the means of gratification, by promoting the introduction, and 
circulation of the precious metals, those darling objects of human avarice 
and enterprise, it serves to vivify and invigorate all the channels of industry, 
and to make them flow with greater activity, and copiousness. The assidu- 
_ ous merchant, the laborious husbandman, the active mechanic, and the in- 
dustrious manufacturer—all orders of men, look forward with eager expec- © 
tation, and growing alacrity to this pleasing reward of their toils. The often 
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ment the value of that article, which is the prolific parent of far the greatest 


op ate 


Simple as these truths may have appeared to the enlightened 
writer, we doubt much whether they are as yet even generally 
felt, by the agricultural classes of this country. Notwithstanding 
the beneficial experience which the latter have enjoyed for so 
many years, they are, perhaps, not yet sensible, how far foreign 
commerce contributes to multiply their domestic comforts; to 
augment the amount and value of their surplus produce, and 
to prevent them from sinking into a condition of comparative 
insignificance and wretchedness. We know not whether. they 
are as yet aware, that it is eminently their interest to promote 
the growth and prosperity of the commercial cities; which, by 
affording a market for the rude produce of the country, give 
encouragement to its culture and further improvement;— 
which regularly employ a portion of their own capital in the . 
pursuits of husbandry, particularly within their own neigh- 
bourhood;—which, in furnishing the country with manufac. 

_ tures, and foreign commodities, essential to the comfort of 
its inhabitants, at a cheaper rate than they could be procured 
by themselves, enhance the rate of agricultural profit, and, 
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by leaving productive labour at ii erty td ot fine itself _ex-’ 


clusively to its proper employmer 
The circumstance that leads us to ee an insensi 


increase its productive powers.¥ 


the part of an agricultural class to their true interests, | 
support which they lend to a set of rulers, who are themselves. | 
either ignorant of the agency of foreign trade, “in advancing 
the wealth and power of a state, or willing to sacrifice thes 
objects to party schemes ‘and political resentments. Nothing 
can be more hostile, under every point of view, to the pros- 
perity of our agriculture, than the present management ofour © 
» commercial concerns. That part of the favourite system of | 


q 
our national councils, which looks either to the prohibition | 
of foreign manufactures, or to the imposition of heavy im- — 

: 


port duties, is no less immediately injurious to the farmers & | 
and planters of the country, than to the body of merchants, and 
to the public treasury. 

Whatever plan of policy tends to enhance capiaideesbty the 
price of manufactured produce, lowers proportionably that of 
the rude produce of the land, with which, or with the price 
of which, the former is purchased. It narrows the field of 
productive labour, and sinks the value of surplus produce; 
discourages their increase, and thus retards the advancement 
of agriculture. We shal] endeavour to make this idea more 
intelligible, by using the language of Dr. Smith. “ The — 
*¢ smaller the quantity,” says he, “ of manufactured produce — 
“which any given quantity of rude produce, or whatcomes  — 


* See Wealth of Nations, Book IIf. chapter 4, on the question, how far the : 
commerce of the towns contributes to the improvement of the country. The 
same su meee is also treated with great ability, he sir James Steuart, i ‘in the tenth 
ehapter, B. I. of his Political Economy. Dr. ‘Smith ‘that through the 3 
greater part of Europe, the commerce and manufactures of, ities, | instead of being : 
the effect, have been the cause and ion of the improvement and cultivation 

of the country.” In the first chapter f the fourth book, he expresses himself 
thus, on the subject of foreign trade. 

‘‘ The importation of gold and silver is not the principal, , much less the sole be- 
nefit which a nation derives from its foreign trade. Between whatever places 
foreign trade is carried on, all of them derive two distinet benefits from it. It 
carries out that surplus part of the produce of their land ‘and Jabour, for which 
‘ there is no demand among them, and brings back in return for it something else 
for which there is a demand. It gives a value to their superfluities, by exchanging 
them for something else, which may satisfy a part of their wants, and increase 
their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of the home market does not 
hinder the division of labour in any particular branch of art or manufacture from 
being carried to the highest perfection. By opening a more extensive market for 
whatever part of the produce of their labour may exceed the home consumption, 
it encourages them to improve its productive powers, and-to augment its annual 
produce to the utmost, and thereby to.increase the real revenue and wealth of the 
society. These great and important services foreign trade is continually occupied 
in performing, to all the different countries between which it is carried on.’ 

if our readers are desirous of obtaining 4 full insight into the utility of foreign 
commerce, we refer them to Hume’s Essays. 
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a to. the’ same th hin ing, which the price of any given quantity 
oduce, is capable. of purchasing, the smaller the 
¢ exchangeable Wie of that given quantity of rude produce; 
“the smaller the “encouragement, which either the landlord 
“has to increase its quantity by improving, or the farmer by 


“ cultivating the land.”* He adds, “‘ that those systems, there-_ 


a fore, which, in a landed country, impose restrdints upon . 


» ‘foreign trade, i in order to promote agriculture, act contrary 
“to the very end, which they propose, and indirectly dis- 
“ courage that very species of industry, which they mean to 
“promote.” ? ~ 


As this nation is now situated, it is, in fact, demonstrable, that * 


the prohibition of foreign manufactures, or the imposition of 
heavy import duties, cannot but redound to our own prejudice, 


®in whatever light it may be viewed. No man we presume will 


now proclaim the efficacy of this system, as a measure of coer- 
cion, with regard to foreign powers. The experience of the last 
three years, has given us a severe lesson on this head. The 
embargo, and the nonintercourse failed miserably as expedi- 


- ents for intimidation. We know well, how perniciously these 


-weapons recoiled upon ourselves, by diminishing the value of 
our produce, by impoverishing the treasury, bi sa ai in- 
dustry, and corrupting the public morals}. 


* The foltbwin'g passage develops the same idea. 

“ The dearer the consumers in one country pay for the surplus produce of an- 
ether, the cheaper they necessarily sell that part of their own surplus produce 
with which, or what comes to the same thing, with the price of which they buy it. 
That part of their own surplus produce becomes of less value to them, and they 
have less encouragement to increase its quantity. All taxes upon consumable com- 
modities, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity of productive labour below what 
it otherwise would be, either in preparing the commodities taxed, if they are home. 
‘commodities; or in preparing those with which they are purchased, if they are 
foreign commodities. Such taxes too, always alter, more or less, the natural 
direetion of national industry, and turn if into a channel always different from, 


a and generally less advantageous than that in which it would have run of its own 
_aceord.” Book v. ch. 2. 


+ Wealth of Nations, B. iv. ¢. 9. - 

+ Dr. Smith’s opinion of the nonimportation system, as a measure of retaliation, 
may be recommended to the attention of our politicians. 

** The case,” says he, ‘in which it may sometimes be a matter of deliberation, 
how far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign goods, is, ' 
when some ‘foreign nation restrains, by high duties or prohibitions, the importation 
of some of our manufactures into their country. Rev enge, in this case, naturally 
dictates retaliation, and that we should impose the like duties and prohibitions 
upon the importation of some or all of their manufactures into ours. Nations, ac- 
cordingly, seldom fail to retaliate in this manner. 

“* There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, eae there ts a proba- 
bility that they will procure the repeal'of the high duties and prohibitions com- 
plained of. The recovery of a great foreign market will generally more than 
compensate the transitory inconveniency of paying dearer, during a short time, 
for some sorts of goods. To judge whether such retaliations are likely to produce 
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Much has been said of late, on the importance of’ encoura- 


ging domestic manufactures, and on the utility of the re strictive : 
system, in its tendency to promote that object. "The insuffi- 
ciency of this argument to vindicate the measures which we 
now reprobate, must be at once obvious, to every person con- 
versant with the sound principles of political economy. But_ 
_ as all our readers may not be of this class, we shall beg leave 
to suggest a few ideas for their instruction. We affirm without 
hesitation, that high duties, or a system of nonintercourse 
(which only leads to the same effect, that of enhancing the 
price of foreign commodities) does not, in the end, necessa- 
rily tend to benefit domestic manufactures, and that in giving 
them a premature efflorescence, it is, on this very account, the 
more injurious to tHe general welfare. a 
No politician among us will pretend to assert, that we have, » 
in the present circumstances of the country, a surplus capital 
or population beyond that which is claimed, by our agriculture, 
and by commerce, the indispensable aliment of that agriculture. 
No person at the same time who gives this subject an attentive 
consideration, will refuse to admit, that the ultimate and per- 
manent prosperity of manufactures principally depends, in this 
country, uponithe extension and improvement of agriculture, 
inasmuch as the latter is, of all sources of national prosperity, 
the most favourable to the increase of capital and population, 
which must superabound, before manufactures can thrive be- 
neficially among any people. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
diminish the value of the surplus produce of the soil, and 
thereby, as we have shown, to discourage and retard agri- 
culture, impoverishes the spring from which manufactures 


* 
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quently, may, by raising the 
give a premature and tempo: | mes . 
factures, but they prevent them from attaining ultimately, or 
in fact, so soon as they otherwise would do, to the extent and 
consistency which they might reach, in being permitted, with- 
out the aid of any artificial excitements, to take their natural 
course, coordinately with the advancement of agriculture, or _ 
in other words, with the increase of capital and population. | 


such an effect, does not, perhaps, belong so much to the science of’a legislator, 
whose deliberations ought to be governed by general principles, which are always 
the same, as to the skill of that insidious and erafty animal, vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician, whose counsels are directed by the momentary fluctuations 
of affairs. When there is no probability that any such repeal can be procured,’ it 
seems to be a bad method of compensating the injury done to ¢ertain classes 
of people, to do an injury ourselves, not only to those classes, but to almost all 
the other classes of them.” ae 
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~ On this subject, we have the authority of Dr., Smith to 
-strengthen our conclusions. We shall proceed to quote his lan- 
guage, and to trace with him the natural progress of manufac- 
tures.“ Itnever can be,” says this great writer, “ the interest 
“of landed nations, if I may call them so, to discourage or 


“ duties on their trade, or upon the commodities which they 
“furnish. The perfect freedom of trade would even be the 
“most effectual expedient for supplying them, in due time, 
* with all the artificers and manufacturers, whom they might 
““ want at home, and for fillmg up in the properest, and most 
“‘ advantageous manner, the important void which they felt 
‘¢ there. The continual increase of the surplus produce of their 
‘land would in due time, create a greater capital than what 
“* could be employed with the ordinary rate of profit, in the 
‘‘ improvement or cultivation of land; and the surplus part of 


bt 


“‘ and manufacturers at home. But those artificers and manu- 
“‘ facturers finding at home both the materials of their work, 
-% and the fund for their subsistence} might immediately, even 
‘“‘ with much less art and skill, be able to work as cheap, as 
“ the little artificers and pidaistackaees of other states; and as 
“ their art and skill improved they would soon be able to. sell 
: *¢ it cheaper. The artificers and manufacturers of foreign states 
“ would immediately be rivalled in the market of those landed 
“ nations, and soon after undersold and justled out of it alto- 


 “ artificers and. manufacturers of its own, somewhat sooner 
“than it could do, by the freedom of trade, a matter, however, 

“¢ which is not a little doubtful: yet it would raise them up, 
‘if one may say so, prematurely, and before it was perfectly 
“ripe for them. By raising up too hastily one species of in- 

“ dustry, it would depress another morevaluable species, &c.”* 
yy “« The more valuable species,” of which Dr. Smith here 
speaks, is the productive labour, employed in agricultural, and, 
as this country is circumstanced—we may venture to add, 

commercial pursuits. It is universally conceded, that the cul- 

ture of the soil, of all the modes in which capital and industry 

can be employed, is the most advantageous to a nation; that it 

| puts in motion the greatest quantity of productive labour; and 
that, in proportion to the quantity which it employs, it adds a 
much greater value to the annual produce of the land and la- 


“ and prohibitions, a landed nation should be able to raise up 
; 


* Wealth of Nations, B. iv, c. 9.. 


‘¢ distress the industry of mercantile states, by imposing high | 


“it would naturally turn itself to the employment of artificers » 


“ gether, &c. Though by the oppressive policy of high duties. 
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bour of a country;—to the real wealth and revenue of itsin- 
habitants. It follows, therefore, that a nation which has not, 
enough of capital and population, both to improve its lands 
and to manufacture its rude produce, should, in order to attain 
more speedily to.opulence and power, allot as large a share-as 
possible of its capital, and industry, to the pursuits of agricul-- 
ture, and to commerce also, if the latter be, as all statesmen 
now admit, indispensably necessary to the prosperity of the 
former. This should, indeed be the case, as we have endea- 
-voured to prove, even with a view to the remote and perma 
nent interests of manufactures. | | 
Dr. Smith comments thus on the doctrine, which we have 
here stated. “ The country, indeed, which has not capital suf- __ 
“¢ ficient, for all three purposes of agriculture, manufactures, . — 
“¢ and commerce, has not arrived at that degree of opulence . — 
“‘ for which it seems naturally destined. To attempt, however, 
‘¢ prematurely, and with an insufficient capital, to do all the 
“ three, is certainly not the shortest way for a society, no more 
“¢ than it would be for an individual to acquire a sufficient one. 
“© The capital of all the individuals of a nation has its limits, 
‘*¢ in the same manner as that of a single individual, and is ca- 
“ pable of executing only certain purposes. ‘The capital of all 
“ the individuals of a nation is increased, in the same manner 
“as that of a single individual, by their continually accumu- 
“¢ lating and adding to it whatever they save out of their reve- 
nue. It is, likely to increase the fastest, therefore, when it is 
“employed in the way that affords the greatest revenue, to all 
* the inhabitants of the country, as they will be thus enabled to 
‘“‘ make the greatest savings. But the revenue of all the inhabi- | 
‘¢ tants of the country, is necessarily in proportion, to the value 
‘¢ of the annual produce of their land and labour.” * : 
Whoever will survey with any degree of attention the situa- 
tion of the United States, must admit, without hesitation, that 
they fall under the class of landed nations, of which Dr. Smith 
here speaks. Possessing as they do, so large a portion of fer- 
tile, but uncultivated territory, lying within a convenient dis- 
tance of the ocean, and advantageously situated for the: expor- 
tation of surplus produce, they have the most powerful induce- 
ments of ‘interest, to invest-as large a share as possible, of 
their capital‘and labour, in the culture of the soil. These in- 
ducements are greatly heightened also, by the thinness of their 
population. If their solid and ulterior prosperity be consulted, 
it must be obvious, that they have neither capital nor labourte 
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spare from the demands of agriculture, and commerce, to an 
other manufactures, than those of the coarser kind for cloth- 
ing and household furniture. = se 
_Of these they have now, and will always have enough, with- 
out the aid of any legislative encouragements, or artificial sti- 
mulants. Such manufactures arise naturally out of the exten- 
sion of agriculqure, and will, from the necessary course of 
things, be at all times sufficiently abundant. No large country 
can be without them, or fail to be amply supplied, if its agri- 
culture be in a flourishing state. The following just remarks of 
Dr. Smith eet are strikingly exemplified in the ac- 
tual condition of the United States. “‘ In every large country, 
‘both the clothing and household furniture of the far greater 
‘¢ part of the people are the produce of their industry. This is 


“even more universally the case, in those countries, which are 


“‘ commonly said to have no manufactures, than in those rich 
“ones which are said to abound in them. In the latter you 
“ will generally find, both in the clothes and household furni- 
“ture of the lowest rank of people, a much greater proportion 
“of foreign productions than in the former.” * : 
This country has, by an exclusive devotion, to agriculture 


_and commerce, made an unexampled progress in wealth.and 


power since the establishment of its independence. But its 
true domestic policy is obviously the same now, as it was at 
that period. To.increase its capital‘and population, is still its 
chief interest, and should be its principal aim. We are far from 
possessing as yet, a surplus of resources in this way, beyond 
the exigences of agriculture and commerce. The portion of 
such resources, which we have now acquired,—their-increase | 
to the present amount,—renders it particularly desirable, that 
we should continue to employ them, exclusively inthe manner, — 
that we have hitherto done. There is a sort of geometrical 
progression, or compound ratio in their multiplication, when 
so employed, of which we should now eagerly avail ourselves, 
if we wish to advance by the shortest road to opulence and 
power. We cannot better illustrate this, part of our subject, 
than by quoting the language, which Dr. Smith halds, in: re- 
lation to the growth of these States, before their separation 
from Great Britain. If he were now in existence, he would 


-_ entertain, from a view of our present circumstances, the same 


sentiments as those expressed in the last sentence of the fol- 
lowing paragraph. . | Las | 
» “It has been,” says he, “the principal cause of the rapid 
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“progress of our American colonies towards wealth and 
“6 greatness, that almost all their capital has hither C 
‘“‘ employed in agriculture. They have no manufactures, those 
“household and coarser manufactures excepted, which ne- 
“ cessarily accompany the progress of agriculture, and which 
“are the work of the women and children, in every private 
“family. The greater part, both of the exportation, and 
_ coasting trade of America, is carried on by the capitals of 
“‘ merchants who reside in Great Britain. Even the stores 
“ and warehouses, from which goods are retailed in some 
“provinces, particularly in Virginia and Maryland, belong 
‘¢‘ many of them to merchants who reside in the mother coun- 

_ “try, and afford one of the few instances of the retail trade of 
‘a society being carried on by the capitals of those, who are 
‘not resident members of it. Were the Americans, either by 
“‘combination, or any other sort of violence, to stop the im- 
‘‘ portation of European manufactures, and, by thus giving a 
“ monopoly to such of their own countrymen, as could manu- 
“ facture the like goods, divert any considerable part of their 
“capital into this employment, they vould retard instead of 
‘¢ accelerating the further increase in the value of their annual 
“ produce, and would obstruct, instead of promoting the pro- 
“‘ gress of their country towards real wealth, and greatness. 
“This would be still more the case, were they to attempt in 
“the same manner, to monopolize to themselves their whole 
“¢ exportation trade.” 

The foregoing discussion must, we think, be sufficient to 
satisfy every reflecting reader that i it is, by no means, the real 
interest of the country to encourage at this time, manufac- 
tures of any other than the coarser kind; and therefore, that the 
"system of nonimportation, or of high import duties, i in con- 
ducing to form manufacturing establishments among us, before 
they might otherwise arise, is, on that account, the 
jurious to our solid and permanent welfare. We shall, Reearen, 
venture to make some additional observations, in sockeboras 
tion of our opinion on this head. 

It is a maxim with all writers on political economy, that no 
regulation of commerce can increase the quantity of industry 
in any society, beyond what its capital can maintain, and that 
regulations of this sort, can only divert a part of it, into a di- 
rection, into which it might not otherwise have gone. The 
most enlightened statesmen have also concurred in the opin- 
ion, that such an artificial direction, is less advantageous to 
society, than that into which it would have gone, of its own 
accord. Whatever diversity of sentiment some particular and 
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leading features of the system of the French economists may 
have occasioned, the following parts of their doctrine seem 
6 have obtained universal assent;—“ that every system which. 

“ endeavours, either by extraordinary encouragements, to 
“draw towards a particular species of industry, a greater 
“ share of the capital of the society than what would naturally 
ue go to it; or, by extraordinary restraints to force from a par- 
“ ticular species of industry some share of the capital which 
“* would otherwise be employed i in it, is in reality subversive 
“of the great purpose, which it means to promote,—that it. 
“retards instead of accelerating thé progress of society, 
“towards real wealth and greatness, and diminishes, instead 


“ of increasing, the real value of the annual produce of its 


‘¢ Jand and labour.” 
Dr. Smith argues strenuously in favour of the superior 
sagacity of individual mterest, over any legislative wisdom, 


in directing the capital and industry of a country, to the em- 
_ ployments most conducive to the general prosperity. He 
reprobates any attempts on the part of a government to divert 


them, from the channels into which they would spontaneously 


flow, and applies his theory particularly | to the case of re- 
* straints upon importation. ‘* To give,” says he, “ the mono- 


_ “poly of the home market to the produce of domestic in- 


Soe 


“dustry, in any particular art’ or manufacture, is in some 
*‘ measure to direct private people in what manner they ought 
“to employ their capitals, and must in almost all cases, be 
‘¢ either an useless or a hurtful regulation.” | 

The application of the principles we have here stated, to 
the circumstances of this country, must be obvious to every 
reader. It cannot be denied, that individual enterprise among 
us, has been uniformly, and is now, directed to agriculture — 
and commerce;—that these are the employments which our 
capital and industry have hitherto sought almost exclusively, » 
and which they would continue to seek, if left to the guidance 
of individual interest. If then, we adopt the principles of 
Dr. Smith, we must consider all the measures of our govern- 
ment, whith might aim at the promotion of domestic, by en- 
hancing the price of foreign manufactures, as attempts to give 
an artificial direction to capital and industry,—“ to direct pri- 
vate’ people in what manner they ought to ‘employ their 
“means” —and therefore, as either useless or hurtful. 

_ According to Dr. Smith,.restraints upon importation, are 
useless,” when the prodtice of domestic, can be brought to 
the home market as cheap, as that of foreign industry; but 
hurtful, when es is not the case. It would be easy to show 
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‘ cularly of the finer kind, at much less cost, than we could 


Dr. Smith, and 7. there are no members of — com- 


~ there is some demand at home. But whether the capital which carries this sur- 


_ “ makehis own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The 


_ of British capital, vested in our commerce. The use of that capital has uniformly 
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that even in the first supposition, they would be ‘hartfal to this 
country, as it is now situated, and that unless we could manu- , — 
facture at a much cheaper rate, than foreign nations, it would- — 
always be our interest, to receive our supplies from them. 
But the necessity of any such discussion as this, is superseded. 
by the unquestionable fact, that, from the high price of labour, 
the want mt of suitable pein, and various other oe 

erl ac- 
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ourselves by any possibility provide it. As regards the in- 
terests of our agriculture, and our progress in wealth and - 
population, the existence of such a manufacturing nation as 
Great Britain, has been, ever since the settlement of these 
states, and would continue to be, if’a proper understanding — 
could be maintained between us, a signal dispensation of 
divine providence in our favour.* It has enabled us to pursue ~ 
undiverted the employments most favourable to the increase . 
of our capital and population, and would enable us to con- — 
tmue long in the same course, if we understood, and were ~ 
disposed to pursue our true policy in this respect. What that© 
policy is, we shall endeavour to explain, in the language of 


munity, who haves ¢ 
planters. aig 

* It is the maxim of every prudent master of a family, 
‘¢ never to attempt to make at home, what it will cost him 
“ more to make than to buy. The tailor does not attempt to 


“¢ shoemaker: does not —— to make his ——s but 


é 


ex watiet’ Saueehels ddan has been raised amon pus; with res the portion 
been, and is now, productive of important benefits to the country. We beg our 
readers to attend to the principles with which Dr. Smith can furnish them on this 
subject. 

etn every ‘period infeed of every society,” he remarks, “ the surplus part 
both of the rude and manufactured produce, or that for which there is no demand 
at home,-must be sent abroad in order to be exchanged for ething for which 


a produce abroad, be a foreign or a domestic one, is of very little importance. 
f the society-has not acquired sufficient capital both to cultivate all its lands, and 
to manufaeture in the completest manner the whole of its rude produce, there is 

aren a considerable advantage that that rude produce should be exported bya 

foreign ca tts in order that the whole stock of the society may be employed in _ 
‘more useful purposes. The progress of our North American ‘and West Indian 
_¢olonies would have been much less rapid, had no capital but what belonged to 
“themselves been pi eco in- le their surplus produce:” Wealth of Na- 
tions, Book iil. chap. 1 
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¢ employs. a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither the 
“one nor the other, but employs those different artificers. 
__ “ All of them find it for their interest to employ their whole 
“industry in a way, in which they have some advantage over 
“their neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its pro- 
_ “ duce, or what is the same thing, with the price of a part of 
“ it, whatever else they have occasion for. 
“What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
“ can scarce be folly, in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign 
“ country, can supply us with a commodity, cheaper than we 
‘¢ ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part 
“‘ of the produce of our own industry, employed in a way in 
“‘ which we have some advantage. The general industry of 
“ the country, being always in proportion to the capital which 
“ employs it, will not thereby be diminished, no more than © 
“ that of the above mentioned artificers; but only left to find 
_. * out the way in which it can be employed to the greatest ad- 
» “vantage, when it is thus directed towards an object which 
it can buy cheaper, than it can make. The value of its an- 
“ nual produce is certainly more or less diminished, when it is 
thus turned away from producing commodities evidently of 
_ more value, than the commodity which it is directed to pro- 
“ duce. According to the supposition, that the latter commo- 
- dity could be purchased from foreign countries cheaper than 
“ it can be made at home. It could, therefore, have been pur- 
* chased with a part only of the commodities, or what is the 
© same thing, with a part only of the price of the commodities, _ 
“which the industry employed by. an equal capital would 
_ “have produced at home, had it been left to follow its na-_ 
“tural course. The industry of the country, therefore, is_ 
“ thus turned away from a more to a less advantageous em- ~ 
: _ “ ployment, and the exchangeable value of its annual produx ee 


1 of being increased, according to the intention of | 
“¢ the lawgiver, must necessarily be diminished by every such 

‘6 regulation. 
‘¢ By means of ack regulations, indeed, a particular manu- 
*‘ facture may sometimes be acquired sooner than it could have 
.. #*-beett otherwise had, and after a certain time may be made 
“at home as cheap, if not cheaper, than in the foreign country. 
_ But though the interest of the society may be thus carried 
“with advantage, into a particular channel, sooner than it could 
“have been otherwise, it will by no means follow, that the sum 
“total, either of its industry, or of its revenue, can ever be 
* augmented by any such regulation. The industry of the so- 
“ ciety can augment only in proportion, as its capital augments, 
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“ and its capital can augment only in proportion, to what can 
“be gradually saved out of its revenue. But the immediate 
“ effect of every such regulation, is to diminish its revenue, 
“ and what diminishes its revenue, is certainly not very likely 
“ to augment its capital, faster than it would have augmented 
‘¢ of its own accord, had both capital and industry been left to 
“ find out their natural employments. 

“: Though for want of such regulations, the society. should 
“« never acquire, the proposed manufacture, it would not upon 
“* that account, necessarily be the poorer in any one period of 
“ its duration. In every period of its duration, its whole capi- 
*¢ tal and industry might still have been employed, though upon 
‘¢ different objects, in the manner that was advantageous at the 
“ time. In every period, its revenue might have been the great- 
** est which its capital could afford, and both capital and revenue 
“ might have been augmented with the greatest pose ra- 

“¢ pidity. 

‘“¢ Whether the advantages which one country has over, ano- 
“ther, be natural or acquired, is in this respect of no conse- 
‘‘ quence. .As long as the one country has those advantages, 
*¢ and the other wants them, it will always be more advanta- 
“¢ geous for the latter rather to buy of the former than to make. 
“‘It is an acquired advantage only, which one artificer has 
“over his neighbo ar, who exercises another trade; and yet 
*¢ they both find 1 it More advantageous to buy of one another, 
“than to make what does not belong to their particular 
*¢ trades.””* 

The particular and iniate connexion, between the com- 
merce and the public revenue of this country, is another and 


Sy MOsh, important aspect, under which the system of nonih- 


_ tercourse, and of high import duties is to be considered. The 
utility or rather absolute necessity of fostering co ree,—of 
_Managing its interests with the tenderest care and the most en- 
larged wisdom,—flashes upon the mind at oncé, when we 
advert to this circumstance;—that if it should be ‘destroyed, 
the public treasury must remain empty. | 

No government can subsist long without revenue; if desti- 
tute of pecuniary recources, it must “ sink into a fatal atrophy, 
‘¢ and in a short course of time perish.” No half supplied 
and necessitous government, can fulfil the purposes of its 
institution; can provide for the security, advance the pros- 
perity, or support the reputation of the commonwealth. We 
scarcely dare ask | our readers whether, if the — yielded 


¥ Wealth of Nations, B. iv. ¢. 2: 
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to the treasury by commerce were cut off, our government 
would not be almost wholly without revenue. We are almost 
afraid to inquire whether it could long continue to answer 
any of the purposes of its institution, if it were constrained 
to rely altogether upon direct taxes for its support, or to have 
recourse to large loans from a total defalcation of other re- 
sources. . 

All orders of men among us who desire the continuance or 
the prosperity of the federal government, are deeply interested 
in these considerations;—particularly the landed class, upon 
whom, in case the resource of import-duties were to fail, the 
whole weight of supporting the treasury would fall, on the 
supposition that the government could continne to drag out 
any kind of existence. 

The authors of the Federalist in speaking of the benefits of 
the Union, dwell emphatically upon its importance, as a state 
of things, which, by conducing to the interests of commerce, 
would tend to the production of a sufficient revenue. They 
describe duties on importation, not only as that species of tax- 
ation, of all others best adapted to our situation; not only as 
the most productive, the cheapest to collect, the least vexatious 
and the least oppressive, but as a resource indispensable to the 
well being of the American government. The observations 
which they make on this subject, furnish materials for much 


° . e bo ie ° 
serious reflection, to all the friends of the’ Union, and especially 


~~ Bre 


* eee 
to the agricultural classes of the community. 


* It is evident from the state of the country, from the habits of the people, 
from the experience we have had on the point itself, that it is impractica- 
ble to raise any very considerable sums by direct taxation. Tax laws have in 
vain been multiplied; new methods to enforce the collection, have in vain, 
been tried; the public expectation has been uniformly disappointed, and - 
the treasuries of the states have remained empty. The popular system of 
administration, inherent in the nature of popular government, coinciding 
‘with real scarcity of money incident to a languid, and mutilated state of 
trade, has hitherto defeated every experiment for extensive collections, 
and has at length taught the different legislatures the folly of attempting 
then a2 
_ © No person acquainted with what happens in other countries, will be 
surprised at this circumstance. In so opulent a nation as that of Britain, 
where direct taxes, from superior wealth, must be much more tolerable, and 
from the vigor of the government, much more practicable than in America, 
far the greatest part of the national revenue is derived from taxes of the 
indirect kind; from imports and from excises. Duties on imported articles 
form a large branch of this latter description. 

‘In America, it is evident, that we must a long time depend for the 
means of revenue, chiefly on such duties. In most parts of it, excises must 
be confined within a narrow compass. The genius of the people, will not 
brook the inquisitive and peremptory spirit of excise laws. The pockets of 
the farmers, on the other hand, will reluctantly yield but scanty supplies, in: 
the unwelcome shape of impositions on their heuses and lands; and per 
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sonal property, is too precarious and invisible a fund to be laid hold of in any 
other way, than by the imperceptible agency of taxes on consumption. , 

** What will be the consequence if we are not able to avail ourselves of | 
the resource in question in its full extent’? A nation cannot long exist with- 
out revenue. Destitute of this essential support, it must resign its indepen- 
dence, and sink inte the degraded condition of a province. This is an ex- 
tremity to which no government will of choice accede. Revenue, therefore, 
must be had at all events. In this country, ifthe principal part be not drawn | 
from commerce, it must fall with oppressive weight upon land. It has been 
already intimated that excises in their true signification, are too little in 
unison with the feelings of the people, to admit of great use being made of 
that mode of taxation; nor indeed in the states, where almost the sole em- 
ployment is agriculture, are the objects proper for excise sufficiently nu- 
merous, to-_permit very ample collections in that way. Personal estate, as 
before remarked, from the difficulty of tracing it, cannot be subjected to 
large contributions, by any other means, than by taxes on consumption. In 
populous cities, it may be enough the subject of conjecture, to occasion the 
oppression of individuals, without much aggregate benefit to the state; but 
beyond these circles, it must, in a great measure, escape the eye and the 
hand of the tax gatherer. As the necessities of the state, nevertheless, 
must be satisfied, in some’ mode, the defect of other resources must throw 
the principal weight of the public burdens on the possessors of land. And 
as.on the other hand, the wants of the government, can never obtain an 
adequate supply, unless all the sources of revenue are open to its demands, 
the finances of the community, under such embarrassments, cannot be put 
into a situation, consistent with its respectability or its security. Thus we 
shall not even have the consolation of a full treasury, to atone for the op- 
pression of that valuable class of citizens, who are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. But public and private distress will keep pace with each 
other in gloomy concert.” Number XII. 


. 


What we have here quoted, is fully as applicable to the 
present circumstances of our country, as to its situation be- 
fore the Union. Notwithstanding the establishment of the 
federal government, and the vast augmentation of our re- 
sources, the difficulty of raising adequate supplies for the 
treasury, by means of excise, or any kind of direct taxation, 
is infinitely greater. Nay, it must be notorious to every atten- 
tive observer, that there is an impossibility of so doing at this 
moment. If the government were now reduced, by the de- 
clension of trade, to absolute penury, no set of rulers desir- 
ous of retaining their stations, would dare to hazard the ex- 
periment. It was once made, and our readers must well re- 
member, with what success. Ample powers, it is true, are 
given by the constitution, for administering by these modes 
of taxation, to the wants of the treasury, but those powers 
cannot be carried into effect, and are rendered, by the temper 

nore than a dead letter. The original re- 

ple to direct taxation, should have been 
e of habit. They should have been gradu- 
familiarized to imposts of this nature, and taught to know, 
that, from the dangers and fluctuations to which commerce 
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is exposed, this resource might become, at no distant period, 

vitally important to the federal government. Such appears to 
have been the wise policy of the Washington administration. 
The outcry raised by their antagonists frustrated this salutary 


intention, and served to confirm those dispositions on the 


subject of taxation, which the authors of the Federalist so 
justly ascribe to the people. 

If we were now to be engaged in a war with England, of 
which the annihilation of trade would be the immediate con- 
sequence, from what source, we ask, could the treasury draw 
an adequate supply? Not from direct taxation as we very well 
know; nor, certainly, from the sale of public lands. Let any 
man examine the reports of the secretary of the treasury on 
the subject of these lands, and consider the nature of the sales 
already made; let him reflect upon the influence, whichva state 
of war would exert with regard both to purchase and pay- 
ment, and he must admit, that it would be wild and chimeri- 


cal, in the extreme, to look to them as a succedaneum. Nao 


other resource would in fact be left, to answer the immediate 
and imperious exigences of the government, but the system of 
loans,—-am expedient which the party in power, has uniformly 
affected to hold in utter abomination. Now, we venture to pre- 
dict that, in a season of hostilities, if the composition of our 

national councils remained such as it is, greater difficulty 
would be experienced in negotiating loans, than was felt 
at the beginning of the American war. They would be, in all 
probability, still more disproportionate to the emergency, and 
not less onerous in the conditions. The present rulers of the 


country would find themselves at once, entangled in financial 


difficulties, which would either drive them speedily from their 
posts, or dissever the Union. 

Profoundly convinced as we are, of the soundness of the 
opinions we have expressed concerning the relation, which 
commerce and manufactures bear to our agriculture and ge- 
neral welfare, and having before our eyes, the real circumstan- 
ces of our condition, such as wé have just pourtrayed it, we are 
compelled to regard the course now pursued by our administra- 
tion, and the support which they receive from the people, as 
in the highest degree extraordinary: —as the effect of a most 
deplorable infatuation in both. The aw thors of the Federalist, 
writing under impressions similar to our own, predict boldly, 
that no congress could ever be assemble Bn orant of the 
‘utility of commerce, as to be inclined toi interests. 


« The importance of commerce, in the view of revenue alone,” 


say they, “ must saaiaiceaied guard it against the enmity of a 
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“‘ body, which would be continually importuned in its favour, — 
“ by the urgent calls of public necessity.”"* = = = 
It could, indeed, have been supposed, on every ground, 
that, into whatever extravagance, or contrariety of doctrine, 
the spirit of party inseparable-from free governments, might 
have led us, there would have been but one opinion with 
respect to commerce; that it would have been considered uni- 
versally, as the ark of our covenant, and fostered by all those, 
who might at any time preside over our affairs, as the pal- 
ladium of the federal government. A speculative politician, 
uninfluenced by passion, might, also, have felt the most per- 
fect confidence, that all classes of our community, and parti- 
cularly the agricultural, would have emulously sought the 
friendship of Great Britain, in her capacity of a manufac- 
turing nation alone, if under no other point of view; so inesti- 
mable are the advantages accruing to the agriculture of this. 
country, from the labour of her looms and forges. When, 
added to this consideration, the circumstance of her being the 
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* They caution their countrymen against falling into the system of high duties, 
on account of its tendency, not only to corrupt the public morals, but to impoverish 
the revenue in the source, upon which the treasury must place its chief and almost 
sole reliance. 3 

« Exorbitant duties,” says General Hamilton, in the 45th number, “ on imported 
** articles, serve to beget a general spirit of smuggling; whichis always pre- 
** judicial to the fair trader, and eventually to the revenue itself: They tend to 
‘* render other classes of the community tributary, in an improper degree, to the 
“ manufacturing classes, to whom they give a premature monopoly of the markets: 
*‘ They sometimes force industry out of its most natural channels into others, in 
“which it flows with less advantage. And, in the last place, they oppress the 
** merchant, who is often obliged to pay them himself, without any retribution 
“from the consumer. When the demand is equal to the quantity of goods at 
“ market, the consumer generally pays the duty; but when the markets happen 
** to be overstocked, a great proportion falls upon the merchant, and sometimes 
“* not only exhausts his profits, but breaks in upon his capital. I am apt to think, 
‘* that a division of the duty, between the seller and the buyer, more often hap- 
*¢ pens than is commonly imagined. It is not always possible to raise the price of a 
** commodity, in exact proportion to every additional imposition laid upon it. The 
«* merchant especially, in a country of small commercial capital, is often under a 
_™ necessity of keeping prices down, in order to a more expeditious sale. When the 
«© duties are paid by the merehant, they operate as an additional tax upon the im- 
“* porting state, whose citizens pay their proportion of them in the character of 
*‘ consumers. In this view, they are productive of inequality among the states, 
*¢ which inequality would be increased with the increased extent of the duties. 

‘* So far as these observations tend to inculeate the danger of the import duties 
“‘ beng extended to an injurious extreme, it may be observed, conformably to a re- 
“mark made in another part of these papers, that the interest of the revenue 
** itself would be a sufficient guard against such an extreme. I readily admit, that 
*¢ this would be the © Se, as lo 1g as other resources were open; but if the avenues 
«* to them were clased, hope, stimulated by necessity, might beget experiments, 
‘fortified by rigorous precautions and additional penalties; which, for a time, 
* might have the intended effect, till there had been leisure to contrive expedients 
“ to elude these new precautions. The first success would be apt to inspire false 
‘© opinions; which it might require a long course of subsequent experience to cor- 
“rect. Necessity, especially in politics, often occasions talse hopes, false reason- 
** ings, and a system of measures correspondently erroneous.” | 
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mistress of the seas, and able at any moment to annihilate our 
trade, was taken into view, no doubt could have remained 
upon the mind of one who comprehended our real situation, 
and reasoned from the,common operation of interest in the 
human breast, but that a good understanding, and an uninter- 
rupted intercourse with her, would have been the most eager 
pursuit, and the invariable aim of our national councils. 

All sober conjecture, however, on this subject, all rational 
prediction, has been baffled and falsified, by the conduct of 
our present administration. The interdict laid on our com- 
merce appears to us to be equally at war, with the public 
liberties; and with sound policy. Nothing short of the most 
imperious state necessity, could, in any manner, justify the 
restriction which it imposes, on the commercial enterprise of 
this country. We are utterly at a loss to determine, by virtue 
of what lawful authority it is, that our government forbids us 
to trade with England, while we remain at peace with that 
power. The right arrogated by congress, in the case of the 
embargo, and the nonintercourse, either of arresting for an in- 
definite period, the whole active commerce of the country, or 
of limiting its destination to particular parts of the world;—of 
preventing the mercantile class, from pursuing their own in- 
terests in their own way, and of prescribing a particular direc- 
tion to commercial capital,—is not among the attributes of 
sovereign power under any system of free government. So far 
from being granted by our constitution, it is, in fact, directly 
adverse to its spirit and intention. 

' The exercise of such a power over commercial industry, is 
a gross violation of that branch of natural liberty, which cannot 
be yielded up by a people, without a total relinquishment of 
freedom.* Unless exacted by a case of extreme peril for the 
national safety, for which no other remedy could be provided, 
it must be regarded as repugnant, not only to the ends for 
which our constitution was adopted, but to one of the chief 
purposes, for which civil society itself was originally formed. 
3 We venture to assert, that the government of England, des- 
_ ° potic as its sway is here proclaimed to be, would not dare, or 
_ hold itself competent, to push the sovereign power to the 
practical extent, or to claim for it, the abstract privilege, im- 


” 


- 


* Dr. Smith pronounces the following opinion on a simi ar exercise of power. 
© The statesman, who should «ttempt to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, would not only load himself with a most un- 
qhecessary attention, but assume an authority which could safely be trusted not 
only to no single person, but to no council or senate whatever, and which weuld 
no where be so dangerous, as in the hands of a man, who had folly and pre- 
sumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it.” : 


\ 
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plied in the proceedings of the American congress with re- - 
gard to the trade of this country. We can affirm with confi- — 
dence, that if similar measures were attempted, upon the — 
same, or any other prétexts, by the parliament of Great — 
Britain, they would be unanimously resisted, by the nation, 
as no less hostile to her liberties, than disgraceful to her 
character. — | a Sc 

The federal constitution gives to congress the power of re- 
gulating the concerns of commerce, and of providing for the 
national defence, but it certainly never was contemplated by . 
the framers of that instrument, nor intended by the people — 
from whom all authority is, in this country, so emphatically 
said to be derived, that these important objects should be 
pursued by measures, such as an embargo, and a noninter- — 
course, which totally defeat the interests they are ostensibly — 
destined to promote. When the patriots of the convention 
prohibited the federal government from imposing any tax,’ or 
duty whatever, on exports, lest it might embarrass the ex- 
portation of our produce, they little expected that congress 
would ever assume to itself the right, either of suspending 
altogether and indefinitely, the operations of trade, or of 
circumscribing them within a particular range. When they 
authorized our government to provide for the national de- 
fence, neither they nor the people at that period, anticipated, 
or could have imagined, that even an attempt would ever be 
made to accomplish this purpose, by a system like the pre- 
sent, which amounts to no more, than a repetition of impotent 
laws, and ineffectual menaces; which so far from placing us 
in a respectable posture of defence, has exposed us to the _ 
derision, and contempt of the whole world; from which no © 
other fruit can be expected, but an accumulation of injuries 
and insults, a new series of ‘spoliation, a more rapid decline 
of trade, and a further relaxation of public spirit. 

It has been urged in vindication of this system that, by im- 
prisoning at home, the capital of the merchants, it saves them 
from becoming victims to the rapacity of the two great belliger- 
ents of Europe. If it were even the fact, that this end could 
be accomplished in no other way, and that the trade which 
we might carry on, under the present circumstances of the 
world, would, in the aggregate, be a losing one,—points which 
we are far from admitting,—such an interference on the part 
of the government would, nevertheless, be wholly unwarranta- 
ble. In the delegation of powers to the federal government, 
neither the framers of the constitution, nor the people of these 
states, ever intended to impart to any administration the pri- 
vilege of deciding, for any class of the community, in what: 
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Manner its capital was.to be employed; no more than in what 
department. of labour, its industry was to be exercised;—~ 
of determining, for instance, whether a particular branch of 
trade not forbidden by the laws of nations, would be profita- . 
ble, or otherwise, to the body of merchants, and of tolerating 
or interdicting it accordingly. It. would be alike opposed to 
sound policy, and to rational liberty, that such a privilege as 
this, s should be enjoyed or exerted by any. government, par- 
ticul arly in that immeasurable latitude of di cretion, which is 
usurped i in the present case, under the plea | we h ave noticed. 
se Upon the same plea, of saving our merchants. from. damage, 
the government might, in a season of commercial prosperity, 
—with equal wisdom, and as good color of right,—take upon 
itself to inquire, into the state of foreign ports generally;—to 
_ -decide that particular markets could not be frequented by our 

merchants, without the probability of loss;—and. to prohibit 
_ them, therefore, from incurring the risk, by holding any com- 
mercial intercourse with such markets. The existence of a 
war, or the well grounded apprehension of immediate, formal 
hostilities, may justify a short embargo, or temporary nonin- 
tercourse, in order to prevent the mercantile world from 
: falling unguardedly a prey-to the ravages of an enemy, but 
‘it never can be deemed either lawful, or politic, or honourable, 
for a government to adopt these measures, with a view to 
rescue the property of its citizens, from the rapacity of for- 
eign powers, with whom it still continues the diplomatic rela- 
tions of peace; to whom it still addresses the language of friend- 
ship, and whom tt does not even dare to menace seriously with 
‘any other species of resistance. A proceeding like this, is ob- 
viously tantamount to a confession of miserable weakness; it 
is a mean, and yet ruinous compromise with difficulty and 
danger; it tends to provoke new indignities; it places the best 
interests of the nation, at the mercy of any foreign power, 
which either from jealousy, or fear, may be willing, at a small 
sacrifice, to arrest the career of her prosperity. Before the ex- 
ample was set in this country, such a system of policy, as an 
embargo or nonintercourse imposed without the prospect or 
_determination of going to war;—without any rational expecta- 
tion of its being effectual, to obtain redress of past injuries, or 
forbearance from future outrages, but, in fact, with a full ex- 
‘perience and assurance of its complete impotency in this re- 
spect,—such a system, we say, never before entered into the 
conception of: any government, bottomed upon the principles 
of freedom, and desirous of maintaining or acquiring, a re- 
spectable rank in the commonwealth of nations. 

VoL, I. ; 2K 
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We should —— to our readers, for having said so 
much on this topic. The reflections, we have ventured to make, 


may not however, be without some utility, and cannot be — 


deemed altogether irrelevant to the general purpose of this 
article. We regret that our limits do not permit us to proceed 


Cy 
ae 


further at present, in our examination of the Federalist, fron 
which we have in a slight degree wandered. In our next num- 
ber, we shall discuss the merits of that part of the work, which 
treats of the principles, and structure of our constitution. We 


shall then endeavour to exhibit this instrument in its true light, . 


to vindicate it from the aspersions, which have been cast upon 
it abroad, and to show, that it imparts to the federal govern- 
ment, agreeably to the language of the Federalist, “ every 
‘“* power requisite, to the full accomplishment of the objects 


‘** committed to its care, and to the complete execution of: 


“the trusts for which it is responsible.” 
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Notices sur I? Intérieur de la France, par M. Faber. 
Tome Premier. St. ‘Petersbourg : de l’Imprimerié de f Académie Imperiale 
“des Sciences. Réimprimé a a Londres : 1810. , 

Tue work dias we here, announce, has recently. fallen into 
our hands, and claims, from the nature and importance of the 
contents, no inconsiderable share of out attention. Its purport 
is to develop the character, and to paint in appropriate colors, 
the internal administration, of the present government of 
France. We have examined it carefully, and find it replete 
with facts and observations, which entirely ace ord with the re- 
sult of our own personal experience on this head, and of which 
the greater part well deserves to be communicated to our read- 
ers. We shall, therefore, lay before them as much of the mat- 
ter of this volume, as we can crowd into our narrow limits, and 
need not, we trust, apologize for sounding so often in their 
ears, the same harsh strain, of the impostures and vices of the 
French government. The rights of history with which the 
welfare of the human race is intimately connected, call upon us — 
to inregister with care, whatever tends to elucidate the genius 
ofa power, which,—upon calculations by no means to be de- 
spised,—aims at universal dominion. If that power be, as we 
represent it, not only the most exorbitant in strength and the 
most consummate in audacity, but the most profligate, fraudu- 
lent and tyrannical, which the faculties and the vices of human 
nature ever contributed to frame, every man must be at once 
sensible, of the importance of unveiling its full deformity 
to such of the nations of the world, as are still able to assert, 
and to maintain their, independence. If, to stifle the press, 
and thus to extinguish the voice of truth and honour, be, as 
it undoubtedly is, one of the leading objects of the Imperial 
despotism of France, we are bound in duty, to take immediate 
advantage, of the freedom of expression which we still enjoy, 
in order to counteract the entire accomplishment of a design, 
alike fatal to the interests of our cotemporaries, and to those 
of posterity. While the liberty of the press yet survives in any 
quarter of the globe, it should be employed without delay or 
remission, in unmasking the vile hypocrisy, and denouncing 
the baneful views, of the implacable enemy of all moral excel- 
lence, and of all social happiness. 

Before we proceed to fulfil our intention, of making copious 
extracts from this volume, we shall beg leave to pronounce 
an opinion on its general character, and. to state the circum- 
stances under which it was published, as they are calculated 
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to add considerable weight to its intrinsic evidence of authen- 


ticity. The author,—M. Faber,—a German by birth, a per- 4 


son of liberal education, and of very respectable connexions, 
was seized with the epidemic fanaticism of democracy, at the 
commencement of the French revolution, and repaired to Paris, 
in order, as he supposed, to promote the happiness of mankind, 


by inlisting himself in the service of the new republic. He 


was received with distinction, and succeeded in obtaining se- 


veral important posts in the civil administration, which he 


continued to fill until the year 1807. The feelings of remorse, 


which he experienced, from the consciousness of being, after 


the accession of Bonaparte to the supreme power, in all in- 
stances, a mere passive organ of imposture—uniformly an 
instrument of oppression, and never of benevolence,—deter- 
mined him at length to reject the offers of advancement made 
to him, and to abandon his adopted country. 

He took refuge in St. Petersburgh, where he wrote, and at- 


tempted to publish, a work which he considered as due to the 


world, and which he has intitled “ Sketches of the Internal 
State of France.” It consisted of two volumes, one of which 


alone, was committed to the press, when the influence of Bo- 


-naparte was successfully exerted, to procure an order from 
Alexander, for the suppression of the second. The circulation 
of the first.—that which we now have before us,—was imme- 
diately and entirely arrested on the continent of Europe. A 
copy, however, was conveyed to England, in the commence- 
ment of the last winter, and there republished in the original 
French, from which our translations will be made. 

M. Faber has executed his task with great ability, and 
states, as we think, without exaggeration, the disgusting facts 
of which he was an eyewitness, and the flagitious motives 
and views, of which his official station particularly qualified 
him to judge. The c omens of this volume prove the author 
to be a man of warm sensibility, of considerable information, 


of uncommon -acuteness, and of very diligent observation. 
His general style 1 is somewhat heavy and declamatory, but his 


dice. 


erfully drawn, and his remarks for the 


descriptions are | 
striking and just. We rejoice not a little 


most part, ¢ equal ly 
to possess so st 
affords, of the opinions we have uttered on various occasions, 
concerning the stupendous init quity, of the French rulers, 
and the grinding oppression which they invariably exercise. 
He and every man, who has witnessed the state of France, 


ong a confirmation as that which his testimony 


| 
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under the dominion of the military chief, may well repeat in 
reference to that unhappy country, the verses of the Latin . 
poet, concerning the horrors of a region, to which, in a moral 
point of view, it may be said to be closely assimilated, 
_ Non mihi si linguz centum, sint oraqne centum. 
_ Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, - 
Omnia penarum percurrere nomina possim.* 

The volume under consideration, is divided into chapters, 
which discuss. separately—the general character of Bona- 
parte’s domestic government,—the administration of justice 
in France,—the effects of the conscription, and various other 
topics in relation to the leading purpose of the author. We 


shall report his opinions, and such of the facts detailed in the 


work, as we deem of most importance, without confining 
ourselves, however, to the order in which they are given. 
That part of the volume with which we shall commence, and 
which unfolds the genius, and artifices of the domestic ad- 
ministration, is exceedingly curious, and may serve our read- 
ers a3 a sure glossary, on the official and pompous repre- 
sentations, daily made to the world, with regard to the internal 
proceedings of the French government. 


7 


“ Money and war,” says M. Faber, “ are, to the French 
government, as it were necessaries of life; they cannot be dis- 
pensed with for a moment. All those who are engaged in its 
service, have, therefore, two important’ objects to promote; 
the collection of the taxes, and the success of the conscrip- 
tion. They are all, moreover, invested with a portion of that 
authority which properly belongs to the department of police, 
but which is deemed useful in their hands, to facilitate the ac- 
complishment of these objects.” it ‘a eee 

“ The true spirit of the domestic policy of Bonaparte and 
that which all the public functionaries must imbibe, is this;— 
to take and never to give; to demand contributions of money 
and of men, but to grant no substantial favours. This is the 
whole amount of the administrative science in France. Re- 
quisitions are incessantly made by the government, but peti- 
tions from the subject are rarely satisfied:—only when the 


* Had Ia hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

A. voice of brass and adamantine lungs; 

Not half the frightful scene could I disclose, 

Repeat the crimes, or count the dreadful woes. PITT. . 
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interests of the former, Deppen to. be ively genconged i 3 
their. success.” * 2:5 eas 4 

The entire Sadabay ét sii kiatindod per in ages ars. 2 
orders. The minister of the interior,—of the police, or of 
finances, addresses,—in order to expedite the accomplish- 
ment of a particular purpose, or the gratification of a parti- 
cular want, of the government,—a circular \letter to the 
prefects, in which the urgency of the measure is dwelt upon — 
with much emphasis, and the favour of the emperor held — 
out, as the recompense of alacrity in the execution. The ¢ 
circular usually concludes, with the following phrase. “‘ His — 
majesty, M. le Prefet, counts upon the zeal, which you — 
will display in this business: in order to prove your devotion 
to his person, and your attachment to the interests of the 
throne.” Each of the prefects amplifies this circular, em- 
bellishes it with oratorical flourishes, and then transmits it 
to the subprefects, who in their turn season it with stronger 
language, before they send it to the different mayors of their 
departments. No other knowledge i is required 1 in thesé func- — 
tionaries, but that of giving a suitable turn, and coloring 
to the circulars. They have no other duty to ist but 
that of executing them rigorously.” 

“« Every man, therefore, is competent to fill the siabiie offices 
of the departments.—Every thing is done mechanically, and 
uriconnectedly. No acquaintance with local interests is re- 
quired;—no knowledge or application of the principles of 
political economy;—no attention to the welfare of the people. » 
If the circulars were to be withheld, the business of domes- 
tic administration would be at a stand. Those who order, only 
think of the wants of the moment; those who execute, dare 
not look further; nothing more can be done than what the cir- 
cular prescribes. There is no discretionary power left to the 
prefect, to the subprefect, or the mayor, either to do good, or - 
to avert evil. Such a system necessarily leads to a sordid, and 
slavish spirit in those, who fill the public offices. Where the 
power of doing good, is totally wanting, the desire will soon 
vanish. Thus it is with the French functionaries, who consider 
the public good.as a mere chimera, and who value their ofk- 

. ces, solely on account of the emolument, or consequence | 
_ which they yield. The honest men who happen by chance to 

be of their number, finding themselves unable to do good, or 

to pursue the bent of their inclination, become at length luke- 

warm, and indifferent to the public weal. They deplore for a 

time, the ills which they cannot remedy, and finally resign 

_ themselves altogether to the guidance of the government, that 

_ 1s to say,—to the condition of mere machines. In almost every 
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country, you find a number of men in public stations, whose 
hearts are deeply interested in the discharge of their functions; 
who act from patriotic motives, and with pure intentions. This 
class of men does notexistin France.” iti 

‘‘ The prefects of the departments are generally devoid of 
all the qualities which would, in any other country, be deemed 
essential for their stations. They are without knowledge, 
without zeal, without application, devoted to pleasure, and 
eager to amass wealth by any means. On the establishment of 
the consular government, Bonaparte selected almost univer- 
sally for this office, (to which he appended what was at that 
time,—in the extreme poverty of the exchequer,—deemed a 
a vast salary), those whose only qualification was an unlimited 
devotion to his will; either apostate Jacobins whose allegiance 
he was eager to secure, or unlettered generals, whose attach- 
ment to his personal interests, he was desirous to retain or to 
reward.” - fe : 

“The gross ignorance of the latter was most ludicrously 
exhibited in several instances. Some of them, conscious. of 
their incapacity, were disposed to make amends for it, by 
doing. every thing. One of the number undertook to pro- 


, 


‘nounce sentence of death on persons, against whom he had 


received complaints; and it was difficult to make him under- 
stand the article-of the constitution, concerning, ‘‘ the division 
of powers,”——of which-he had never before heard. Another 


assumed the right of cashiering any public functionary of 


his department, who happened to be obnoxious to him, whe- 
ther judge, receiver, or other officer of the civil establish- 
ment.—A third solemnly distributed, without any express au- 
thority, oaken crowns, and cravats, as national recompenses 
toa regiment of the line that passed by his place of residence. 
A fourth who was directed to publish the, Concordat, in his 
department, thought himself intitled to make priests, and 
bishops. Some lost their places by attempting to interfere in 
the collection of the revenue; a branch of the public economy 
which was not to be touched with impunity.” 

“It has been a favorite part of Bonaparte’s policy with re- 
gard to the prefects, to expatriate them, as the phrase is;./es 
depayser; that is to say, never to place them over the depart- 
ments, in which they were born, or hold property,.in order 
that their official proceedings, may not be influenced, or their 
subserviency to the government in any manner checked, by 
impulses of feeling, or motives of private interest. This 
scheme contributes to disqualify them still more for any 


_ purposes: of public good, to which their station could be 
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rendered ministerial. If, however, they even possessed the — 
local knowledge necessary to enable them to promote the wel- 
fare of their departments, their presence on the spot, would © 
be of no avail; as they are not impowered to carry into effect — 
of their own. accord, any measure of utility. They can do | 
nothing, without first causing a report to be made to them by | 
the subordinate authorities, and then transmitting their own 
statement to the rulers i in Paris, whose decision is always 
tardy, and rarely just.” 

“The prefects are ordered to make an annual circuit in their ~ 
departments; but they render this a mere party of pleasure, 
and a feast of vanity. They travel, like Bonaparte, post haste, 
and occupy themselves solely in receiving dinners and deputa- 
tions, regardless of the ostensible objects of their journey. 
The expense is defrayed by the department.” 

*‘ The sub-prefects have still less power to do good, than the 
prefects. They are little more than mere copying machines, 
in the hands of the government. The only sphere in which 
they are actively employed, is the advancement of the con- 
scription. ‘They are obliged 1 to push this matter in person, in 
every part of their district.” 

*« The mayor of the commune is an officer of more impor- 
tance than the sub-prefect. He administers the revenue drawn 
from the commune,—for local expenses, and as he receives no 
salary from the government, generally provides well for him- 
self, out of the budget committed to his management. Nothing 
can be’more absurd than the idea of gratuitous service, from 
a public functionary, in a country where private interest is ac- 
knowledged to be the sole principle of action.’ 

“* Most of the cities of France lost their corporate funds 
during the revolution, and are now in a state of wretched im- 
poverishment. Those of the frontiers particularly, and of the 
countries recently annexed to the empire, were brought into 
debt by the war, and are charged with the payment of nume- 
rous pensions. Their annuitants, as well as the lower grade of 
public functionaries, are badly paid, and scarcely able to pro- 
cure clothing. These cities are, nevertheless, compelled to 
erect statues in honour of Bonaparte; to give him a pompous 
reception when he visits them; to multiply illuminations, feasts, 
and balls, and even to make him presents, as in the case of 
- Lyons and Brussels. I know a city 0 fsome magnitude which 
was disabled from lighting its lamps, in the winter of 1804, in 
consequence of having sent its mayor to Paris, to be present 
at the coronation of Bonaparte. The money which would have 
purchased oil, was —_—— in the shows of the om, and 
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almost immediately afterwards—the octroz munictpal—or the 
duty levied upon provisions entering the city, was doubled.” 

‘¢ The general and municipal assemblies of the departments, 
are also, in the same manner as the individual functionaries, 
mere puppets in the hands of the government. The duration 
of their sittings, the period of their meeting, the subjects of 
their deliberations, all their proceedings, are regulated in Paris. 
It falls within their province to apportion the taxes among the 
districts of the departments, and to determine what sums are 
to be levied upon them for local expenses. They are also com- 
pelled to vote under the dictation of the minister of the inte- 
rior, extraordinary sums to the government to satisfy particu- 
lar exigencies.” 3 

‘“¢ They voted, for instance, on one occasion, a certain num- 
ber of flat bottomed boats, for the invasion of England. They 
voted thus, because they were commanded so to do.—Most 
of the members of these assemblies, had never before even 
heard of a flat bottomed boat. It was, however, deemed ad- 
visable, that this should appear to be a spontaneous measure 

on their part. The votes were therefore sent to Bonaparte for - 
his acceptance. He graciously deigned to receive them, and 
even went so far, as to ratify them by solemn decrees, which 
were inserted in the Moniteur. But the murmurings, and la- 
mentations which accompanied these voluntary grants, were 
carefully suppressed. It was with no small difficulty that a re- 
luctant and gloomy assent was extorted from the general as- 
semblies. A thousand evasive pretexts were urged, by all of 
them, but with no avail in any one instance. Money was wanted 
as well as matter for the Moniteur, and to this consideration 
every other was of course subordinate.” 

“ One of the assemblies was bold enough to vote, for the 
building of the flat bottomed boats, a sum due to their depart- 
ment by the public treasury, the payment of which, after being 
long solicited, had, at length, been given up in despair. Bona- 
parte annulled the decree, and severely reprimanded the 
members of the assembly for their temerity. They were com- 
pelled to meet again, and to pass another of a more satisfac- 
tory tenor. Ali these assemblies, nevertheless, frame, at the 
conclusion of their sittings, a proces verbal, or report, in which 

they solemnly assert, their profound devotion to the interests, 
and’ their high admiration of the character, of the Emperor. 

The report is sometimes carried to Paris by a member of the 

assembly, deputed for the purpose, The electoral colleges — 

— - same mummeries, and enjoy about the same por- 
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tion of free agency in the performance of their functions. These — 
are limited to the choice of candidates for the senate,” &c. 

“ If the functions of the prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, 
were even discharged with zeal, intelligence, and disinterest- 
edness, they would be at all times odious, on account of the — 
nature of the objects, which they embrace, and of the spirit, 
in which they must be executed. These objects are, the levy- 
ing of the taxes, the conscription, and the police. In no coun- 
try are the officers of government, who are charged with simi- 
lar branches of administration, likely to be beloved. In France, 
where the government incessantly extorts, and never gives, 
such employments must be particularly invidious.” 

“ The weight and multitude of the taxes, are truly dreadful. 
In comparing their present nature and amount, with what they 
were before the revolution, it will be found that the French 
_ people have gained nothing by the exchange. Most of the 
abuses which were ascribed to the old system of taxation, are 
inherent in that of the imperial régime. Formerly, some par- 
ticular classes were altogether exempt from the payment of 
taxes, while others were overburdened. The latter complained, 
and very justly. Now, there is no exemption whatever; all 
‘pay;—all are surcharged;—all complain, and with good rea- 
son. The oppressive load of the taxes, is, moreover, aggra- 
vated by the military spirit of the government. While the. 
rulers of France, are intent upon conquest, commerce lan- 
guishes, credit disappears, and no branch of industry can 
‘ prosper. A tyrannical and military dominion, however suc- 
cessful in foreign wars, can never inspire confidence, and 
_- must necessarily paralize the arts of peace.’ | 
‘“¢ All the public functionaries are more or less concerned in 


-. the imposition and collection of the taxes, Those; however, 
_ who collect them, have no connexion whatever, with those 


who are charged with the task either of furnishing an estimate 
to the treasury, of the population, and resources of their dis- 
tricts, or of distributing among the inhabitants, the contingent 
prescribed by the government. The authority to rectify 
grievances is also lodged in a distinct body of men, the cown- 
cil of prefecture, who reside in the chief city of the depart- 
ment, and are exceedingly slow in their deliberations. Be- 
fore the inhabitant who finds himself t nequally burdened, can 
obtain a decision on his case, the ‘importunate taxpatherer 
wrests from him the sum demanded, anc ad any thing like speedy 
or full redress, becomes then altogether hopeless. The func- 
tionary who lives near him, and whom he may happen, i in the 
ees of his chagrin, to accuse e of oppressio shr I 
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shoulders and tells him, that he is the mere'instrument of the 
law, and unable to give relief, or even to repair the mischievous 
errors, into which he may acknowledge himself to have fallen.” 

_ “ The same thing happens in the case of the conscription; 
but this is a matter of somewhat greater importance than the 


question Of paying taxes. A man may suffer his last farthing 


to be wrenched from him, but the trial becomes almost too 


severe, when he is called upon, to deliver up forever, his child, 


the support and consolation of his life. —The mayors super- 
intend this disastrous transaction, in its preliminary stages. 
‘They frame the lists of conscripts, from the Parish registers. 
They summon the absent to appear; they invite, exhort, sup- 
plicate, and threaten. They assemble those who are forth- 
coming,—harangue them,—talk magnificently of the prowess 
and glory of the armies, and expatiate upon the satisfactions, 
and advantages of the military service. The conscripts trem- 
ble, weep, and are overwhelmed in despair;—but they are of 


. the proper. age, and must march. The mayors can give no 


exemption,—they have nothing further to do, when the lots. 
are drawn, but to conduct the conscripts to the borders of the 
district. The latter are preceded by martial music, and ac- 
companied by sobs, and groans, which it is the business of the 


‘mayors, to stifle if possible, by causing them to shout forth 


half broken, convulsive cries, of vive Bonaparte. Every year 
this scene is repeated, and at each recurrence, the public 
functionaries are the terrible actors of the drama. The mayors 
can listen to no remonstrances. This is the province of ‘ the 
council of inlistment’—of the prefect—of the subprefect— 
of the minister of war, whose opinion must be had, before 
any thing can be done to administer relief—even in the case- 
of palpable exceptions to the Jaw.” | 
“All the public functionaries are more or less silide 


_ officers. The alarm is given to the whole body, from one end 


pt 


of France to the other, on the slightest apprehension which 
Bonaparte conceives for his safety. The prefects, subprefects, 
and mayors, receive from the minister of police, a description 
of the persons suspected, and are commanded to be constantly 


on the alert, and to observe closely all those who are supposed | 


to be in any degree dangerous or disaffected. Each func- 
tionary in order to prove his devotion to the government, 
swells his private list of conspirators to the utmost. The gens 
d’armes scour the country in every direction, in-search of 


the tndhividuals suspected. The commissaries of police haunt 


the p ublic edifices, scrutinizing every face they see, in order 
over a BE ecuemblarice to the description which theyscarry 


: 
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in their, pockets. . The whole country is thrown. into conster- 
nation. I have seen, in the Interior, a man arrested, who had 
been deprived of his reason, by the pressure of misfortunes 
springing out of the revolution. In consequence of havin 
pronounced the name of Bonaparte in his rhapsodies, an 
used some violent gesticulation at the same time, he was. 
taken for another Brutus, conducted to Paris, and imprisoned 
in the temple. I have known a physician, a very respectable 
man, tobe denounced by one who called himself his friend, 
for having said something unfavourable to the present system 
of medicine in France. The informer was a public func- 
tionary, who, like every other of his class, was on the watch 
to evince his loyalty, and to guarantee himself against. the 
reproach of inattention to the interests of the government.” 

‘‘ The prefects, subprefects, and mayors, are also charged 
with the supervision of the newspapers within their jurisdic- 
tion. They are authorized to suspend provisionally the publi- 
cation of such of them, as do not appear to be edited in the 
sense of the government, The editors have, universally, an ex- 


_press.order, from the minister of police, to insert no articles of 


foreign news, but those which are first ‘published in the Moni- 


teur. This gazette was proclaimed, within two months after 


Bonaparte assumed the reins of government, to be the only of- 


ficial gournal. Very soon after, all the other newspapers of 


the empire, contracted as it were, the physiognomy, and co- 
pied the style, and sentiments of the Moniteur. Suspension 
and suppression, were the two words, which the police inces- 
santly sounded in the ears of the affrighted editors, throughout 
all France. There was something particularly cruel in the ty- 
ranny exercised over them, inasmuch as they were constantly 


ina state of doubt, with regard to the choice of topics and 


art 


- expressions. At every moment they were called up before the 


police, to explain the meaning of the phrases which they em- 
ployed, and ordered to abstain from treating particular sub- 
jects, under pain of seeing their presses demolished. And what 
may serve to elucidate the character of their oppressor, is 
this, that they were at the same time, forbidden to speak of 
the i injunction. of silence laid upon mes: with respect to mat- 
ters of a \ delicate nature.”* asi 


i — 


* We refer such of our readers as wish to ander stand fully the state of the press 
in France, and the dispositions of the French government on that subject, to two 
Imperial deerees issued the last winter in ‘Paris, and published in the New York 
gazettes; one, concerning the mode of regulating printing and bookselling: the 
other, respecting the number of gazettes which. are to be permitted to exist 
throughotit the empire, and the nature of the Se pee nacniC to he exercised’ 
bs them by the police. ee , 
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“. The business: of passports forms another item, in the 
odious employments. of the public functionaries. The pre- 
fects, subprefects, and mayors, have all some share in the re- 
gulation of this branch of the police. No inhabitant of France 
dares leave his district without ‘a passport; otherwise he 
_ is exposed to the risk of being conducted back to his point 
of departure, by the first gendarme that meets him. The 
gendarmes and all the officers of the police are intsructed to 
examine particularly every man, who appeat to he of the age 
required for the conscription.” 

‘“« The most extraordinary . phenomenon ever anients 
moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind, is now 
exhibited in France. I mean the regular, systematic, elaborate 
organization of falsehood, as the basis of the government, and _ 
‘the soul of all its public acts:—a total abnegation, in favour of 
the military ruler, of all individual feeling,—of all personal 
character;—almost of all private thought. The public func- 
tionaries universally, who perform the parts, and speak the 
language assigned to them by their master, give up all moral 
liberty, sacrifice totally, and without reserve, truth, convic- 
tion, conscience, honour, and principle.—W hen the senaters, 
counsellors of state, or any of the chief dignitaries of the em- 
pire speak, we know that they do, of course, but repeat the 
words of their master, and ply their trade of servility.—We 
are not, therefore, surprised, or particularly affected. But 
when we hear the same words reiterated eagerly, and in- 
forced with every artifice of rhetoric, by those who are sup- 
posed to be the immediate representatives of the people,— 
who call themselves their organs,—who speak in their name,— 
we naturally feel the most lively sentiments of contempt and 
indignation. It is from this class of men, that the system of _ 
imposture receives its strongest support. Their baseness is, — 
in some degree, infectious, and contaminates the world. Their 
official testimony reechoed on all sides, and translated from 
language to language,-every where tends to vitiate our con- 
ceptions, and to pervert public opinion.” ; 

“ In France, falsehood is proclaimed as truth, aiken the war- 
rant of every possible official form, and attested as such, in the 
face of those who know thé fact to be otherwise.—You find 
every public functionary, asserting before the universe, that 
which he does not believe, and discarding all pretensions to 
good faith, in the opinion of those who are about him. Every 
da iyrmevery hour, is marked by some gross falsehood, which, 

passing from mouth to mouth, begins at length to wear the 
| truth, in consequence of the unanimity with whic hit 
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is rehearsed. The public functionaries,—the chief ministers, 
in this religion of imposture, if I may so express myself,— — 
sustain it,—fortify it,—in the minutest details; and the most — 
trivial acts of their official routine. All their proceedings, all 
their official papers, contradict their private conviction, and 
the opinions, which they are known secretly to entertain, 
and which most of them have heretofore openly and osten- 
tatiously expressed.” RS 

“ The personal policy of Bonaparte, i in his usurpation « of the 
supreme power, was just the same as that which he practises . 
in the field. His principle of action in all situations, has been 
to dare every thing. His audacity may be said to be the chief 
instrument of the success, which has attended. him in all his 
aims. He knew well the character of those with whom he had 
to. deal, and was justly persuaded, that the pliancy of the 
¥ rench people would be exactly in proportion to the exorbit- 
ance of his demands; that the more he exacted from them, the 
more would they be ready to give. Ther€is not in existence, 
a more selfish being than Bonaparte. He, therefore, understood 
thoroughly, the nature of that selfishness, which has become 
the predominant feature of the French character. He took ad- 
vantage of this spirit, as well as of the state of depression into 
which the revolution had thrown the nation. He held out to 
the people of France, on the one hand, hopes of ease and 
abundance, while on the other, he bewildered and over- 
powered them by the boldness of his attempts. He took them 
by assault. The consulate for ten years, the consulate for 
life—the- hereditary" Imperial dignity followed rie ier oom in 
quick s succession.” See 

“« He would have assumed the last two years. ‘sooner, had 


not the timidity of the senate, and of the council of state in- 


terposed delays. He knew well what he could effect, and 
would have succeeded, had he made the attempt. From the 
moment that he placed himself, at the head of the govern- 
ment, his power was without bounds. Never. before has the 
will of one man exercised so absolute a control, over that of 
his fellow men. Despotism usually produces negative effects. 
It leads to dejection on the part of the 
to silence. The victim has no other refuge, but his own 
thoughts; no other consolation, but to mourn in secret.— 
Bonaparte, however, has robbed his slaves of this last re- 
source; he has not left them even the enjoyment of their 
own solitary reflections. He has pursued them to their last 
retreat. He:has forced them to break silence, and to celebrate 
without intermission, and against the dictates of their con- 
science, the praises of their oppressor. By compelling them to 
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feign admiration, and zeal for all his proceedings, he has 
made them, in some degree, the accomplices of his crimes. 
Hé treats them, moreover, not with the consideration due to 
misfortune, but with the contempt, which naturally falls to the 
share of abject submission. He dictates to the senate, and to 
the legislative body, the senatus consulta, the reports, the 
glowing pictures of public felicity, &c. which crowd the co- 
lumns of the Moniteur. His different ministers instruct the 
subordinate functionaries, of their respective | lepartments, in 
the language of that adulation, which is poured forth in such 
fulsome and perennial strains.” iS ie Sg ae ae 
_ % Those who serve him in this way, are completely sub- 
dued,.and reduced to the most ignominious and galling of all 
species of bondage. The French have lost not only their civil 
and political, but their moral liberty; that; without which, 
man has no support or consolation in adversity; no dignity or 
virtue, under any circumstances of his being. France now 
exhibits the extraordinary spectacle of a nation, in which, not 
only is there no individual, who dares utter what he thinks, 
- but in which, almost every individual, is habitually employed, 
in counterfeiting before the whole universe, sentiments which 
he knows to be false. This, as the impulse proceeds from the 
_government,—is what I tall, a regular organization of false- 
hood; it is making fraud and imposture the basis of the state.” 
“« The same spirit, which animates the French government, 
im its deportment towards foreign countries, is displayed uni- 
formly, in its domestic measures, and relations. The military 
despotism treats the millions, who inhabit the French terri- 
tory, with the same. perfidy, the same arrogance, the same li- 
centious and rapacious violence, which it exercises with re- 
gard to the nations whom it enslaves abroad. There is not a 
_ department,—not a city,—not a village in France,—which 
has not as much reason to complain of its government in this 
‘respect, as any of the conquered cities of Germany, and Italy. 
The same kind of perfidy is practised in the extortion of 
money from both; the same kind of irony indulged, in telling 
them they are happy, when they are writhing under the gripe 
of their tyrant.—Ihe administrative and diplomatic tactics are 
the same.” yo ae oh 
_* When the French government takes, it affects to give, and 
makes a merit of it. “ His majesty, who is incessantly occu+ 
*¢ pied, in consulting the happiness of his people, has not failed 
* to remark, the progress of industry, and commerce, and has 
thought it advisable to advance the interests of both, by 
“enabling them to offer a new resource to the state.”--Who 


Rhy, 
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could have imagined, that the circular which contained this q 


phrase, was merely preparatory to the introduction of the — 
most onerous, and vexatious of the present taxes, that of the — 
droits réunis?——Who could have supposed, that at the period — 
when this. phrase was published, the people were already — 
crushed under the weight of taxes of every description, and — 
cam commerce, and industry were. nearly extinct? ‘The 3 

“ spring which commerce, and all branches of industry are — 
“now taking, requires a correspondent, or proportionate — 
“change in the system of the postoffices. Nothing can be © 
*¢ more just, than a small increase in the rates of postage, = 
*¢ when the greater activity of business, gives an extension to — 
*¢ correspondence. The tender solicitude, which his majesty _ 
“ has uniformly displayed in favour of commerce, and the en- a 
“¢ couragement which he has always laboured to give it, vouch — 
“‘ for the justice of the measure, now adopted. The merchant _ 
“* will welcome with pleasure the present augmentation, in the 
“price of postage, which cannot in any manner affect him, 
“since his correspondents will defray it.”—-This passage is 
extracted from an official circular, which accompanied the 
imposition of the new rates of a It is to be remarked, 
that they had been advanced at different times before, and 
that a sensible diminution, in the number of letters, occasioned 
>this advancement, and the decline of business, had nar- 
rowed the expected receipts of the treasury. Loud complaints 
were heard in every part of France, concerning the rates of 
postage, and the staj m of trade. That very stagnation led. 
to the enhancemen ates, and yet ‘the government was — 
impudent enough to s the motive for this measure, an | 
increased activity in trade.” — : 

‘© A part of the suburbs of the city of —— was destroyed 
in thé course of the war. Bonaparte passed through this city, 
d published a decree, ordering the ruined quarter to be re- 
uilt, at the expense of the treasury. The magistrates of the 
3 plac » addressed subsequently, the following Reber to him’ 
in their harangues. “ You know how to triumph in war, but - 


‘ “your most satisfactory triumph, is that of drying up the 


“ tears which war causes to be shed. The sensibility of your 
“heart, is coextensive with your heroism. You have but to 
“ Jook upon ruins, and they cease to be such; they are instan- 
‘“‘ taneously converted into asylums for the wretched.” —This 
discourse was published in the newspapers. A stranger might 
have supposed, that the city had been rebuilt;—but not one 
stone was touched. The inhabitants knew this well, buat no one 
dared, to give _ lie to a decree.” 


# 
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“ Several years elapsed, and no repairs were undertaken. © 
Bonaparte passed through the city, a second time, and issued 
a second decree, supplementary to the first, in which provision 
was made “‘ for accelerating the labours of the reconstruction.” 
Nothing, however, was done, and the suburb still continued 
- Bonaparte, however, i in order to crown his generosity, 
“enriched” the municipality \ with his’ portrait, in which the 
city, and its suburb, are seen in the back | ‘ground. The por- 
trait was destined for the. townhall, anc d there hung t up, with 
great pomp, and parade. The Moniteur ins) speaking of this 
proceeding, uses the following language. “ TAIL the inhab- 
** itants of the city, assisted at this festival, with demonstra- 
** tions of the most lively joy, and were penetrated with gra- 
““titude to the hero, who rebuilds their. asylums (/e héros re* 
“ parateur, qui réleve leurs asyles.)” The wits of the city 
expressed themselves in this way. “ Our city has in fact, been 
‘twice rebuilt; once upon paper, and again upon canvass.’ 

“ T should never finish, if I undertook to narrate, all the in- 
stances Which have sreatrets or which daily ge in his do- 


in every ; part of France, the picture wettd be oat —_ the 


extreme. It would be that of a gielibwaccs harassed, ba 
pressed, by a merciless and rapacious cor on 
- would imagine that he had before him, t , 
military dominion, exercised overa reig 
barian invader.” — 

“ With respect to that kind of public opinion, — con- 
sists in the free manifestation, by a people, of their real f el- 
ings, and sentiments, there is not a glimmering of it in France. 
_ The system of Bonaparte is, that his subjects should neither — 
| speak nor think, but conformably to his interests and feelin a 
The public functionaries and the Gazettes are the chief en-— yi 


. gines, which he’ employs, for carrying this system into effect. 


All his proceedings and declarations, since his accession to 
power, show that he cares nothing for—that he sets at defiance, 
‘the inward conviction of his subjects, provided he can but 
_ draw forth, that factitious expression of opinion, of which I 
have spoken above. The whole organization of his govern- 
ment, is at war with the real wishes of the mass of the people. 
In all his measures, he virtually tells the universe, that public 
opinion is to accommodate itself, to his actions, but that the 
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ae that the kind Ge opinion of which the ‘Moniteur 3 is. aa v 
the representative in 1 France, should prevail throus hout, . a 
world. Men are every where to speak alike, and if possible, — 
to grovel in the same narrow circle of abject, sordid, and falla- — 
cious thought. He has succeeded in establishin throu hout — 
the greater part of the continent of Europe “the reign of ‘ter- a 
‘ror,’—the preliminary of Ais public opinion. To.accomplish ~ 
this end, various modes were employed. With some of the ’ 
nations of the continent he has succeeded by means of requisi- — 
‘tions, and ministerial notes; with others by threats; occasion- | 
ally, and in the very territories of those, whom he styles. his = 
allies, he has negotiated by military commissions, by arrests, 
outlawries, sentences of death, and military executions. The ~ 
Moniteur may, perhaps, survive the liberties of the human ~ 
race, and erect its lofty crest over the whole of the present 
generation. If a total silence should then be deemed, expe- 
dient, the Moniteur will itself tisappeage eiegink | Ga 


We have ‘hiss given, our readers’ an abstract. of the: opinions 
M..F aber concerning the spirit of the domestic government 
OE Bonaparte. We regret, that it is not in our power, to intro- 
duce more of the particular cases, with which he illustrates his 
rine. They are unquestionably authentic, and furnish val- 
: materials for history. We shall now proceed to give a 
pmary of the state ments of this author, concerning the ad- 
ce in France, the circuits of Bonaparte | 
. - conscription, and the organization 
of the national ae ‘topics which he treats with great ability, | 
and which are, in themselves, equally curious, and instructive. 
** As the object of these a Se is to show the spirit and 
operation of the French government, it will not be necessary 
to consider the administration of justice, and the state of the 
= judiciary i in France, under any other poimt of view, than as 
3 they are rendered ministerial to the interests of Bonaparte. 
An investigation of the merits of the new code, &c. would-be 
foreign to my purpose.” 

“ The courts of justice in France afford a large revenue to 
the treasury. No where on earth is litigation SO expensive, and 
chiefly on account of the duties which the government exacts . 

‘in the progress of a suit. Every act judicial or extrajudicial, 
in any manner connected with the legal process, is subject to 
a tax.’ 

& The duties of registration, extend. to all legal pinectd- 

ings, and instruments. These are oaaTy: to be multiplied, al-. 
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most without end, as the technical formalities are exceed- 
ingly nice, and the slightest deviation from them, leads to 
a nonsuit in any stage of a cause.—New proceedings. must 
then be had, and a new series of duties paid by the litigant. . 
The businegs of registration as connected with the duties, 
has no efficacy in authenticating legal papers.—It gives them 
_ no character either of. priority or of permanence. They are | 
not transcribed in full ‘upon the registers of the receivers, 
_ but summarily copied in the form of a receipt for the duties. 
p If a legal instrument be lost, another must be drawn up, 
~ and, in order to give it any validity before ‘the courts, must 
be registered anew, that is to say, the tax must be paid upon 
it a second time. Even the very threshold of justice,—the 
tribunal of the justice of the peace,—is a financial engines 
which renders the cost of an application to it, greater in many 
instances, than the value of the object sought.” 
~“QOne of the most painful and incongruous tasks, imposed 
upon the French judiciary, is that of cooperating in the work 
of the conscription. The law which condemns the parents of 
delinquent conscripts to the payment of a fine of 1500 francs 
(6 300), orders the courts to prenounce sentence pow theth. 
The crime and the penalty are previously ascertained by ano 
ther authority, and the fine might therefore be levied w 
the intervention of the courts. The matter‘does not pro 
fall within their jurisdiction, bait woe to the eEXeCutive | 
cers of the government. ‘There is no prey sCUS- 
sion before them. ‘They merely ree from the authorities, 
particularly charged with the conscription, a list of those who 
are to be amerced, and pronounce the stated formula. I have 
known fifty of these Sentences to be passed in the course of a 
quarter of an hour. This proceeding would then appear, to 
be but a mere formality on the part of the courts. But Bona- 
parte attaches an importance to it, because it gives the sanc- 
tion of judicial forms to an act oF injustice, and serves to 
* mislead the vulgar. The execution of the sentence entails a 
_ seizure of property and oftentimes the ruin of families. The 
unfortunate father applies for mercy to the court that pro- 
nounced it, but the court can do nothing.—It is in this 
way that Bonaparte has associated the judiciary in the horrid 
work of the conscription. The revolution taught its pupils 
the policy of multiplying accomplices in every action. The 
burden of public hatred is thus divided, and in a case of ne= 
~ ee accomplices become champions ‘and protectors.” 
. Bonaparte Aha not dispensed the judiciary from seconding: 
. him in his plans of parade and ostentation. He has made alt 
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the judges actors in the theatrical representations of ‘the im- — 
perial dignity. They are compelled. to be present at.masses, — 
processions, Fe Deums, feasts and shows, and are attired in — 
a particular costume prescribed ior the purpose. They officiate 
at the installation of the members of the legion, of honour, 
and receive their oaths of fidelity to the sovereign. On eacl 
of these occasions, the president of the particular court pro- 
hounces a discourse, which is followed by cries of Vive 
l Empereur,and a flourish of drums and trumpets. The judges, _ 
‘publish also, addresses in relation to the government. These — 
are usually inserted in the Moniteur, and are dictated by the © 
minister of justice.—This is understood, as a mere matter of — 
course.” : $83 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the line of demarcation drawn in the — 
imperial constitution, between the judicial and executive — 
powers, all questions of right, in which the crown lands or 
public domains are implicated, are decided by the counsel- 
lors of prefecture, officers who receive a salary for their ser- 
vices, and who are entirely the creatures of the imperial will. 
The government refuses to trust the judges with the de- 
cision of questions, in which its own interests are concerned, 
but, nevertheless, calls upon the people to confide in officers 
whom it selects and pays, expressly for the exercise of this 
particular authority. It thus makes itself both judge, and 
party, and has found means to annul,—by giving a retroactive 
effect tc laws made for the purpose,—several previous adjudi- 
cations on this head. Wherever the interests of individuals, 
and those of the government, with respect to its domains, 
come into ‘collision,’ the counsellors of prefecture, who have 
for the most part not evena sieture of legal knowledge, are 
however, at no loss to determine, how to frame their de- 


t 


eisions.” 


The following is an abstract of the ideas of M. Faber, con- 
cerning the circuits which Bonaparte makes in his dominions, 
and the leading traits of his character. 

_« The journeys of the Emperor throughout France, are but 
mere theatrical exhibitions. No solid benefits accrue to the 
people from them. They are marked by no act of real benefi- 
cence, and are undertaken with no serious intention of domg 
good. They are indeed congenial with the character, of the 
man, whose mind and body both require mcessant action. 
The true motive of them, is to impose upon the world, ‘by 
the mock spectacle, of a people giving spontaneous demonstra- 
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tions of admiration, and attachment, for their sovereign. The 
whole affair is previously organized in Paris. The Moniteur, 
even before the Emperor sets out, is already provided with a 


history of the result of his journey. Honours, protestations, 


compliments, offers, and presents, are already bespoken and 


secured. There is a most voluminous imperial decree extant, 


which regulates minutely, the ceremonial to be observed in 
these occasions. Each prefect to whom an approaching visit 18 
announced, is to be in waiting on the frontiers of his d 

ment. Every mayor is to advance, at the head of his shunicipal 


~ eouncil, so many steps to meet the Emperor. The curate is to 


be ready at the door of his church; and the bishop in his ca- 
thedral, with all the ensigns of his dignity. The ceremonial 
occupies just so much time, as is necessary to change horses, 
and the illustrious and beneficent sovereign, then pushes on, 
as if he were hurrying to a field of battle. It is thus that “ he 
“investigates the condition and cicatrizes the wounds of the 


“6 people.” 


See Mees the ae aushorities are Be pet to bin.) he asks’ 


eset “his name, bat the decree is aikee not eescased at take or 
is discovered in the end, to impose new burdens upon those, 


- whose interests it phofesses’ to promote. I once found myself 


placed, in my official character, next to the mayor of a consi- 
derable city, when he was about to harangue Bonaparte on 
his arrival. The mayor had very elaborately committed his 
discourse to memory, but his gracious master scarcely gave 
him time to present the keys of the city, and to pronounce the 
passage, which related to that part of the ceremony. The 
coachman was impetuously commanded to drive on, and the 
mayor left to harangue the air. He had, however, the conso- 
lation of seeing his whole discourse in the Gazette the next 
day, and of knowing that it formed a part of the budget of the. 
Moniteur.” 

“The French Emperor has no intelligence in matters of 
civil administration; no acquaintance with the local interests 
of the empire, or with the principles of public internal eco- 
nomy. His education could give him no such knowledge, 
and since he has been seated on the throne, his time has 
been too much occupied in the business of conquest, to 
enable him to acquire it. This species of science, is not, let 
it be noted, a matter of intuition, but the fruit of long study, 


‘and laborious practice. In the cursory survey which he takes 


of the country through which he passes, he seems to be 


ra 
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solely engaged in looking out for military ‘positions. He 
sees,—not with the eye of an experienced statesman, stu- 
dious of the good -ef the subject, but with that of an able 
engineer, and of a recruiting-colonel. ‘He never appea 

however, in one of his cities, but you read the next day 
in the gazette a declaration in these terms. “‘ His Majesty 
“ arrives: and all our wounds are at once healed; all our res 
“sources are instantaneously developed;—industry revives; 

“¢ agriculture flourishes,—credit is resuscitated,—the arts, 
“and sciences pullulate anew.” All this is “truly like the 
“ effect of magic.” It would require, however, no small 
share of simplicity to believe, that the presence of any man 
riding post, however immense his power, could produce 
the one thousandth part of the advantages here enumer- 
ated. Commerce, and industry, and agriculture, and credit, 
depend upon other springs, than those which set an army | in 
motion.’ 

“ The journgys of Bonaparte are performed with siete 
rapidity, that ex n with the best intentions, he could but see 
the mere superficies of objects. He would be compelled to 
rely on the representations of the public functionaries, and 
how far these would be a source of correct information, may 
be collected from the portrait I have drawn of the men, and 
from the spirit of adulation, and selfishness, by which they 
are known to be animated. A single instance may suffice to — 
illustrate this point. When Bonaparte as chief consul, paid his 
first visit to Brussels, the resident prefect—M. Doulcet Pon- 
técoulant—ordered all the inhabitants of the streets through 
which the august traveller was to pass on his entrance into 
the city, to cause the frome of their houses to a meeencd, 


chief of the government, ‘ might be recreated wits the spec- 
tacle of comfort, and that his sight might not be offended, 
with the sombre colors of. poverty or discontent.’ ‘This. official 
notification was published, and read by all those who can read 
in France. This fact is, however, that the august emperor 
heeds but little, matters of this kind. He knows them to be 
mere parade and farce, and therefore scarcely condéscends 
to notice the triumphal arches, the obelisks, &e. erected in 
commemoration of the honour of his visits.” 3 
‘© The world has been struck with the number of atectbes; 
which Bonaparte i issues when on his circuits through the ex- 
tremities of the empire, and even during his foreign cam- 
paigns. These decrees, if attentively considered, will be 
found't to relate either to points of very: trifling local impor- | 
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tance, or to the concerns of his general foreign policy. Nearly 
all of them, however, are previously digested and prepared 
in Paris, and transmitted to him for his signature. This plan 
is pursued in order to give him the air of being, every where, — 
and under all circumstances, occupied with the domestic in- 
terests of his subjects, and to answer at the same time, another 
purpose, which I shall proceed to explain. He wishes to mul- 
uply in this way, historical monuments of his achievements, 
and of the extent of his power; to attach to the names of dis- 
tant places the recollection of the extraordinary adventures 
of his life, and to dazzle mankind, by the comparisons which 
arise out of the series of dates. Charlemagne, whose name 
we find thus recorded, in connexion with that of the Rhine, 
of the Danube, of the Ebro, of the Raab in Hungary, &c. — 
set the example, and is anxiously copied in this respect, by 
his soi-disant successor. We find the latter, therefore, signing 
decrees in every part of his empire, and wherever he appears 
in person with his. armies. At Milan, he issued a multitude 
_of them which had no connexion whatever.with the affairs of 
Italy. One referred merely to the nomination of a mayor for 
Brussels; another to the imposition of a new duty upon the 
small beer consumed in France;—a third to the acceptance of 
donations made to hospitals in the north of the empire, &c.. 
There are various decrees in relation to the concerns of the 
south of France, signed at the camp of Bologne: about thirty 
of the same description dated ‘ Braunau in Upper Austria;’ 
all of which required no haste, and might as well have been 
signed. at Paris, where they were framed. I have before me 
a decree concerning the canal of St. Quintin, dated at Aus- 
terlitz; of a trifling’ purport, and for which there was no im- 
mediate necessity.” ates es ae : 

‘ | have examined attentively, most of the local regulations 
made by Bonaparte in his passage through the departments, 
and the provincial cities, and have never had occasion to re- 
mark, a single act of real generosity or enlightened Justice. 
The first.step usually taken, is, either to establish a duty upon 
provisions, entering the city in which he may happen to be, 
or to increase the rates of the duty previously established. His 
next measure is to order the public works to be executed, 
which are called for by the municipality,—such as the con- 
struction of a road, or of a canal; the repairing of a church, 
or of a hospital, &c.. The invariable rule, however, in these 
cases, is, to throw the burden of the expense upon those who ~ 
require the establishment. If the municipal treasury, or the 
revenue of the department, be not sufficient for the purpose, 
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extraordinary taxes are i Bet : : | 
unite the Po and the Rhine, the Rivne and the .. and. _ 
the Meuse and the Rhine, are all to be executed at the ex- 
pense of the neighbouring population. The famous canal of 
St. Quintin, which was to afford so illustrious a proof of the 
munificence of the French emperor, has become, at: last,’ a 
most oppressive indies to the inhabitaney a, the departments, 
which it traverses.” ~ tis 
“ The government aeinek snalate bea to helt a part. 
ef the expense of a public work, but this circumstance sel-. 
dom fails to paralize the undertaking, as the engagement is. © 
rarely performed. The inhabitants of the cities. of Montzore. 
and Cornéli: Munster, petitioned the government to give them 
a road, which might enable them to communicate with each 
dthere: A. decree was issued imposing additional taxes upon 
them for the space of ten years, to promise a fund do: the 
making of the monte 3 


stilias departments. ot F rance - the 
3 additional, _tax to continue for a 
rs, has l the inhabitants to defray 
this expense of pie piaedeni Theaawe thing happens 
in every part of France. The public works are undertaken at 
the cost of that particular part of the population, most im- 
mediately concerned in them, and yet the government arro- 
gates to itself the whole merit of the enterprise. The pockets 
of the wretched inhabitants are drained;—new, and intoler- 
able burdens are saddled upon them, and yet the emperor 
boasts of his generosity and beneficence, 1 in the very prssces- : 
TBS: which lead to such disastrous results” 
‘ Bonaparte seems to have but one olsfect wherever he ap- 
pears in person,—that of kindling astonishment by +l 
singularity of his character, and existence; of overpo 
the imaginations, and vanquishing the minds of men, by the | 
impetuosity of his movements, and the hardihood of his pre- 
tensions.—He does not wish to be beloved, and has nothing 
amiable in his nature. When among his subjects, he never ap- 
pears like a father, surrounded by his children, but uniformly 
like a master in the midst of his slaves. He takes no notice of 
salutations; thousands of heads are uncovered as he passes by, 
without a movement on his part. Nothing seems to surprise 
or enliven him. His countenance has unchangeably the same 
ion. When spoken to, his eye merely seems to indicate 

1s apprised of what is about to be said to him. His 

felines convey no. other meaning. He listens to addresses, as 
to so many formulas, which he eased to have been dictated. 
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When he prefers a request, it is in a tone of command. It is 
always better to give him a false, than a hesitating reply. He 
has sometimes bestowed the cross of the legion of honour on 
those, who have answered him with boldness. He knows well 
who are the blind instruments of his will, and hears with in- 
difference their protestations of attachment; he needs their 
assistance, but despises their servility, and is disgusted with 
their adulation. I have seen, in a city in which he is ab- 
horred, a group of wretches stationed for the purpose, give 
signs of an intention to unharness his horses, and drag his 


- carriage. Had not his guards, who were doubtful of the ob- 


ject, prevented them, the gazettes would have emblazoned 
the act, as a proof of the devotion of the inhabitants, and the 
example would have been followed in every city of France.” 

“In no part of the empire is there any affection entertained 
for him, or any enthusiasm displayed in his favour. In his 
circuits he is followed wherever he appears, by vast crowds, 
composed of persons of all conditions and ages; of children © 
of whom he is the terror, and of women who are desirous of 
seeing the individual, whose nami ome so familiar to 
them. All are actuated by curiosit , and are mute as he 


_ passes. They are attracted by any other motive, and give 


proofs of any other impulse, rather than that of attachment. 
Not a sound would be heard from the multitudes who assem- 
ble to gaze upon him, were it not for the yelpings of the stipen- 
diaries of the police. Their voices are easily distinguished, and 
sometimes raised to such a pitch, in the emulation of venal ser- 
vility, that it becomes necessary to hush them, lest the trick 
should be too apparent. In the Italian, and German cities, you 
hear the vive ’empéreurs, in the insulated accent of French 
voices, issuing from the bosom of a crowd of natives. The chae 
racter of Bonaparte is too cold and repulsive to admit of his be- 
coming popular, even on the supposition, that the nature of his 
dominion would allow of such a sentiment.—He is exclusively 
and at all times occupied with his own interests. He is inca- 
pable of attachment to any human being, and favours no party 
or description of persons, but inasmuch as they are calculated 
to subserve his views of personal aggrandizement.”’ 


: 


Let us now attend to what M. Faber has to say of the 
conscription. We shall omit most of his details, with regard 
to the regulations of the code of laws on that subject, which 
Ver ls 2N Ce Pa 
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are already before the public, and. coggine: — chic 
to his general views and opinions. 
_“ The business of the conscription,” says hiss he 0 rm arsli 
the collection of the revenue, are thé most important of the 
‘~domestic operations of the French government, and para- 
mount to every consideration and to ‘all other interests. The 
system of conscription has been developed, and perfected 
since its establishment in 1798. It is executed with a rigor un-? 
exampled even in the tyranny displayed by the revolutionary 
governments, in relation to the /evy en masse, and the requisi~ 
tion, the two modes of recruitment previously in operation. 
The principal business of all the public functionaries, such as 
the prefects, mayors, subprefects, &c. is to further the success 
of the conscription by personal activity, by BW iccstory regu- 
lations, by refinements of cruelty, and by the most indefatigable 
watchfulness. Every possible engine is employed to accom- 
oa plish the object; threats and exhortations, force, and persua- 
sion; fraud, and e.—Such a scheme of terror, and op- 
pression, was t never before known or imagined. The conscrip- 
tion will ‘be amon the chief "articles of impeachment, which 
humanity will one day f refer against Bonaparte.” 
“© It takes effect every year according to law, and. cehedes 
all the male population of the French empire, between the — 
ages of twenty, and twenty-five complete. The whole body ~— 
of the youth, falling within this description, are liable to be — 
called into service, whenever the government deems it neces- _ 
sary for the public interests. The youths of twenty are, by 
law, to be drawn out in the first instance. The rest remain 
constantly liable until they have completed their twenty-fifth 
year. The remaining classes of conscripts are, at all times, 
in a state of the most painful, and injurious incertitude con- 
cerning their destiny, as it is optional with the ‘government, 
to organize what number of them, it may think fit to employ. 
Thus in the case of those, who are between the ages of twenty, 
and twenty-five, all plans or arrangements fc 
riods of life, all civil pursuits, all projects of d 
or of professional usefulness, are either paralized, or held in 
suspense. It would be better for them, if they were marked 
out, and chosen from their infancy for the military career,— 
as was the case with a certain proportion of the population of 
Prussia. The idea would become familiar, and perhaps plea- 
sant to them;—all their early plans of life, would be framed in 
conformity to their predestinated lot. But the French con- . 
scripts who are not instantaneously summoned to the field, are 
plunged into a state of dreadful incertitude, which must inces- 


* 


{ 
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santly prey upon their minds, and baffle all their projects. 
While one hundred thousand, are serving in the ranks, one 
million and an half, are suffering under the apprehension of 
being-at any moment, called to the same fate. | 
- “ The first class, composed of the youth of twenty, is di- 
vided into two bodies, one called the active army; the other 
the army of the reserve.* The latter is, by law, only liable 
to march, when the former is deficient in the number ne- 
cessary to complete the quota required by the government. 
‘This deficiency however, rarely fails to occur. What with 
the drains on account of infirmity, siicdadbecorieh. and 
other causes, the army of the reserve shares for the most part, 
the fate of the active body. Many of those who are unable 
to find or to pay for a substitute, make their escape, leaving 
their parents to discharge the fine, of which I have before 
spoken, and carry with them the hope of revisiting their 
country, and their friends, on a change of government. De-— 
sertion is now rendered difficult by multiplied precautions — 
in the Interior; but upon the frontiers, it is still astonishingly 
great. For one hundred conscripts, there have been occa- | 
sionally counted, eighty deserte’ ye known the person, 
who had drawn the ninety-secon mber of the lots, one 
of the last of the reserve, obliged to march with the active 
army. The conscripts of the reserve, are regularly organized 
-and disciplined, and kept in constant readiness. If not called 
° . ‘» 

‘upon the first year, they are still liable during the second, and 
every succeeding one, until they have completed the age of | 


* This distinction is abolished in the senatus consultum, relative to the.conscrip- 
_tion for 1811. It is said ih the report of the minister at’ war—that ‘‘the con- 
scription of the year is not distinguished into immediate destination, and reserve, 
because it appeared that the intention of his majesty, was to make levies only pro- 
greaalely and in the course of the year.” As if it were not in the power of his 
Majesty, even if the. distinction were retained, to keep at home as many of the ac- 
tive contingent as he might please. The true reason of this change is, that there 
may not exist even a_formal impediment to the marching of the whole body of one 
’ hundred and twenty thousand men, the number demanded for the conscription of. 
1811. The last report of the minister of war, and the speech of Cownt Saint Jean 
D’Angely, to the French Senate, on this subject, illustrate, in a striking manner, 
both the character, and views of the French government. They declare, “ that 
the conscription is the basis of the prosperity of France; that it is the principal eon- 
tribution which the French owe to their country, that it is the guarantee of the 
power and glory of the empire, and must in time of peace as well as of war, be 
paid every year in a greater or less proportion.” There is then no hope, either for 
France or the continent of Europe. ‘he imperial despotism will have such a peace 
establishment as that which was maintained by the successors of Constantine,—six 
hundred thousand troops,—in order to keep the nations of the world in ¢rangui/ 
‘subjection. ‘The president of the French Senate terminates his speech by asking in 
the usual spirit of rhodomontade, imposture and menace, “* whether any French- 
man can hesitate to join-himself to the old warriors, when he hears the voice of his 
country which calls him, of the law which commands him, and of the glory which 
_ awaits him.” ; eee ; 


‘ 
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twenty-five. In 1805 , Bonaparte brought into: the field, fe 4 
means of a senatus consultum, all the conscripts of the reserve, BS 
not only for that year, but for the four preceding. This mea- — 
sure fell like a thunderbolt upon a multitude of individuals, — 
who, during three, four, or five years, had, in the expectation 
that they would not be called upon to serve, engaged i inpee- 
foasheiany and. contracted strong civil and domestic ties.” 
The word conscription has a latitude of signification, par- 
ticularly favourable to the purposes of the French government. 
Immensé resources are opened to the military despotism, in 
the compreheitsion of the phrase. It may be made to embrace 
the whole male population of France. The French rulers may 
call for the whole body of conscripts, (belonging to all the 
preceding years,) that have not been made to march; they may 
anticipate upon future years, as they now do, and force into — 
the ranks, youths of any age; they may transpose at pleasure — 
that part of the system, which relates to the point of age, and — 
ae ah either yout n eighteen’ to twenty, or men from 
tw 0 on ae If they want a mil- 
a ind them within the scope of their _ 
—— Tse, and will never wz etexts for pushing its operation to ~ 
this, or any other extent. The whole empire is in this respect, 
completely at the mercy of the government.” 

‘“‘ The law admits of no exception, or modification. It 
reaches even those who are recognised by the proper tribu- 
nal, as unfit for service, in consequence of physical infirmity. 
They are compelled to pay a fine proportioned to the whole 
amount of the taxes levied either upomthem, or their parents. 
No recruiting system ever before presented such a feature as 
this. Personal service has been every where considered « as the 
sole object of such systems. The idea of exacting a pecuniary 
compensation from those, who labour under a mut disa- 
bility to serve, was never before entertained.” 

‘** No condition of life, no circumstances: ‘of position, how- 
ever peculiar, give title to exemption. I have seen a conscript, 
the son of a blind mother, whom he supported by his labour, 
forced to march. 1 have known a hard working mechanic 
robbed of three sons, in three consecutive years, whom he 

had labouriously instructed in his trade, and upon whose 
assistance he relied, for the support fhe ‘old age. Innume- 
rable cases of still greater hardship occur évery year, and fall 
under the observation of ‘almost ¢ every man who mixes much 
with society. To obtain an exemption, under any plea, the 
most powerful protection must be had, and the most indefati- 

. gabie exertions made. No public functionary, dares to exer- 


| 
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cise an unbidden Jenity: If a mayor were to undertake to 
shield a victim, he would expose himself to inevitable, ruin. 
Several of the mayors have béen branded with a hot iron, ex- 
posed. in the .pillory, and sent to the galleys, for having. at- 
tempted to rescue conscripts by means of certificates attesting 
their mability to serve. Terror is the chief engine in the 
business of the conscription. Such must be the reliance of — 
every — nehich: nana: cool for its  ex- 
epenet Z | ep ae Pe erie Glaze 
rey ee Sas SE — giawiens sags 
is ‘The worn: with séhich the sence this: subjectiare inforced, may , 
3 adbdaie of by the following cases, which we s t I om. | 
multitude published in the Moniteurs of ’ June : a Witin: 
«The special court of criminal justice for the department of Oise, — 
sentence on the 13th of ‘this month (July), in an extraordinary case of 
forgery. Augustin Bosquillon, a refractory conscript, borrowed the pass- 
port and cortincate of a friend of his, Joseph Lefebre, a married Ny as- 
d 


is name, and engaged in the service of the mayor © meueil 
} the name of Victoire 


sur Oise. He fell in love with a young wom 
Jassin, and under the name of Joseph Lefeb: 
singular feature in sae mere ie i the re 
resent a the. nup and pushed his 

iis chri vista: : y and call seh atin 


been sentenced to eight years impriso nment in iron: ani to. ae 
with a hot iron.” aa 

The court of criminal justice ‘oF the department of Ourte, sentenced, 
on the 14th of March 1810, to eight years imprisonment in irons, and to the 
yp sapere of branding, Jean Paul Mareschal, Jean Joseph Thomsin, and 

ues Philippi de Reyne, the last for having made use of false papers in 
er to intitle himself to be admitted as the substitute of a conscript— 
ahs two first for having assisted him in the execution of this scheme.” 

-“ The tribunal of Muret, sentenced, on the 3d. of Febru 1810, a 
farmer of the name of Maschary, to one "year’s i imprisonment, and to a fine | 
of 600 francs, jor having given refuge to his son, a refractory conscript—also, 
a farmer of the name of John Francois Bruns, to t 1e same penalty, for a 
similar offence, with regard to one of his sons.” | i 
© The court of appeals of Dourie by a judgment of the 14th. February 
1810, sentenced the commune or district of Lysoing, to the payment of a 
sum of six thousand francs as a compensation to the Gendarme Lajus who 
was wounded on the Ist of July 1809, in a réot of the inhabitants of that com- 
mune, when he was in pursuit of a refractory conscript.” 

_ The court. of correctional police at Foix, sentenced, on the Mth of 
March 1810, Vincent Viguerie, mayor of the commune of Genat, to two 
years’ imprisonment, and to a heavy fine for having concealed some refrac- 
tory conscripts ‘within his jurisdiction, and given them employment on his 
estate. Guillaume Claverie, mayor of the commune of Senconac, was also 
sentenced by this court on the 24th of January 1 1810, to the same penalty, 

_ fora similar offence.” 

“ The criminal court sitting | at Parma, sentenced, on the 23d of February 
1810, Pierre Corradi, to a year’s imprisonment, and. to a fine, for having con- 
_cealed his son, a refractory conscript—also, to the same punishment, Pierre 
Benoit, and Anthony Cavalca, = having concealed their brother, a tefrac- 
tory conscript,” &e. &e. 
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“ One of the modes of escaping from personal service, is, 
by obtaining a substitute. But the qualifications\demanded by | 
law in the substitute, are such as to render it, in the first 
place, extremely~difficult to obtain a suitable person. ‘The 
compensation exacted by the few individuals qualified for 
this capacity, is, moreover, so great, as to put them beyond 
_ the reach of the middling classes. In the first years of the 
conscription, proxies were to be had for four and six hundred 
francs, but more than as many thousands are now necessary, 
particularly since the insatiable treasury claims its share, by 
_ subjecting the legal forms through which the conscripts and_ 
their substitutes, are compelled to pass, to the stamp, and re- 
gistration. duties. The substite tes. frequently desert, during 
the march to the frontiers, and te epots, and carry off 
with them the money which they received. The con- 
scripts: who have bought their service, must in ‘thi case 
furnish saaes etl ane or r march a es 


I the nada: = evans 

TT ic pts and display in their 
countenances, oa by. their accents, the most violent emotions 
of grief and despair. A gloomy silence prevails until the 
drawing commences, when the decisions of chance lead to 
demonstrations either of joy or of sorrow, which equally 
shock and overpower the feelings of a spectator. The pre- 
fect, the subprefect, and the mayors preside on the occasion, 
_ and together with the municipal council who are about them, 
_ frequently see their own children among the number of the 
conscripts. I have remarked a mayor, when his child ap- 
proached to. seek his destiny in the fatal urn:—the faultering 
voice of the father, and the tears that rushed to his eye, 
showed how nature worked, in spite of the sense of imperious 
necessity, which accompanies this transaction. I have noted 
the swellings of his heart, and the invincible oppression of 
his spirits, when he undertook, as is enjoined upon him by 
law, to pronounce a discourse of encouragement, and exhor- 
‘tation to the new soldiers; when he expatiated upon the bene- 
ficence of the emperor, and gave the signal of vive Bonaparte, 
~ at the end of his speech. After the conscript sets out, there 
is but little hope of his return. The ter m of service is Limited 
only by the duration of hostilities. When the parent, there- 
fore, takes into consideration, the character of his govern- 
ment, the evils both moral and physical to which his child is 
exposed in the armies, and the havoc of lives made in them, 


- 
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he must regard'a summons for the conscription, as a. visi- 
tation upon the a worse for all pation: than ‘that of 
death.” > re? 
yt The conscripts whe ~ not t obey the call of the ptf 
and the mayors, (which is not only published in the gazettes, 
but left at the domicile of each of them,) are termed and pro- 
claimed refractory conscripts. An universal and indefatigable 
pursuit is then set on foot against them. Prefects, mayors, 
police officers, and gendarmes, are all in motion, to trace 
out, and hunt down “ the recreant and disloyal sons of the 
« country.” Every functionary carries with him in his pocket, 
as in the case which I have before e € lescribed of a supposed 
conspiracy against the government, a list of descriptions, or 
signalements, by which to detect the persons of the defaulters. 
Precautions of every kind are taken to prevent their escape, 
and all individuals who appear to be about the age required 
for the conscription, are subjected to a severe scrutiny.” 
“When the work of the conscription’ begins, every family 
throughout France,—all classes, al co ditions,—are_ more Or 
less harassed and afflicted. Guard: id i : 
certificates, passports, and. counters ltiply on every side, 
and give the country the aspect of a vast prison. You fre- 
quently see a young man, with a Gendarme at his heels; look 
at him again, after the interval of amoment, and you find him 
with his thumbs tied together, and sometimes with his arms 


_ manacled. The system of inquisition, and rigor is strained to 


the utmost, as you approach the frontiers.—The sentinels of 
the police are there in triple ranks; the whole host of deuaniers — 
or customhouse officers, is charged with the business of scru-— 


-tinizing faces, as well as of searching pockets.” 
_ “ Are you travelling?—you are suddenly stopped in your 


path.-You cannot move on, in consequence of.a large crowd, 
which blocks up the road. You hear the clanking of chains, and 
the sound of plaintive voices:—you-observe an escort of cav- 
alry with drawn sabres.—Y our attention is arrested at the same 
time, by a group or procession of youths, with pale and emaciat- 
ed countenancés,—with their heads shaven,—dragging fetters 
and iron builets, and habited in a frightful costume.—You in- . 
quire eagerly, of whatheinous offence, of what disgraceful crime — 
these men have been guilty, who exhibitan exterior of so much 
wretchedness, and against whom the power of civil society. is 
ling a pressure.—You are told that these 

are refractory conse ripts , and deserters, on their way from thé 
depots of the departments to a fortress of the interior!” 
“There are various laws, decrees, and arretés which pre- 
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scribe the punishments to be inflicted on deserters and refrac- 
tory conscripts. While the property of their parents is sell- 
ing for the discharge of the fine, and legal costs, they are’ 
themselves undergoing the rigors of the law. As soon as they 
are taken, they are conducted under a strong escort, to the pri- 
sons of the nearest commune. They there suffer hunger, and 
misery of every description, because the commune, which is 
charged with the expense of their subsistence, is rarely able to 
supply their wants. The commune is also constrained to pro- 
vide them with a hideous ‘particolored dress of the coarsest 
cloth, much like that worn by the galley-slaves. On a parade 
day the refractory conscript, is stationed before ‘whatever 
body of troops can be collected from the neighbourhood, and 
has the text of the law, and his sentence read to him. He is 
then declared unworthy to serve; his head is shaven; he is 
stripped of his coat and muffled up in the dress of a penitent, — 
and a malefactor; wooden shoes are put upon his feet, and an 
~ iron chain, with heavy bullets riveted to his leg. The French 
government has united in this grotesque attire, whatever is 
most terrifying to the imagination of a Frenchman; in as 
much as ‘it gives to the wearer, the appearance of a galley 
slave; and is, at the same time, particularly wounding to per- — 
sonal vanity and military pride, by exhibiting the insignia of | 
a monk undergoing penance.” * a 
- The refractory conscripts are conducted in this dress, and 
in bodies of thirty or forty, to the fortresses of the interior, 
where they are made to labour at the public works. There are 
several of these fortresses expressly prepared for their recep- 
tion. It is said in one of the decrees on the subject, that when a 
condemned conscript shall have shown, after a certain length of 


time, by his orderly, and submissive conduct, a change of 
sentiment, the portion of labour assigned to him, may be di- 
minished, and that he may be admitted into a company of pi- 
oneers. It is graciously added, that he may, after a long trial, 
_ be even found worthy of being reinstated in the ranks of con- 
scripts. Besides substitution and flight, there is another mode 
“ef escaping the military service, which is spétially provided 
against by law. It is decreed that conscripts who mutilate | 
mselves, in order to elude the conscription, shall form com- 
yanies of pioneers.” } | se | 
* The whole of the representation here given on 
conscripts, is justified by the regulations of the conscription code which we have 
now before us. It should be remembered that the youths who are thus treated, are 
not, as are the common soldiery in other countries, the dregs of the populace, but 
e children of decent parents belonging to the middle classes, and most of thenv 
educated with tenderness and care. 32k 


_ Ff itis worthy of remark that very severe laws are to he foundin the Theodosian . 
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‘them pronounced by some of the courts, has, however, been 
inserted in the gazettes, either through. inadvertence on the 
part of the judges, or from some particular motives of policy, 
I shall cite two instances. It was announced ‘in the news- 
papers in 1805 that the inferior court of Li/le, had given 
sentence, against one hundred and thirty-five refractory con- 
scripts, for the conscription of that year; and that the court 
which sits at Gand, had passed judgment upon seventy. It 
must now be remarked, that two hundred conscripts make 
up the maximum to be furnished by either of the districts, to 
which the jurisdiction of these courts is limited.” 

“« The conscription has fallen with double weight, upon.the 
productive arts of industry in France. While it has, robbed 
them of the hands most useful to them, it has contributed :to 
raise the price of labour. The daily wages of workmen are 
greatly enhanced, but yet the arts which require them, are in 
a languishing state. A stranger might at first suppose that the 


code on the subject of a similar offence. ** Such,” says Gibbon, speaking, in his se- 
venteenth chapter, of the difficulty of the military levies in the reign of Constan- 
tine, “ was the horror for the profession of a soldier which had affected the minds 
of the degenerate Romans, that many of the youth of Italy, and. the provinces, 
chose to cut off the fingers of their right hand to eseape from being pressed into 
the service; and this strange expedient was so commouly practised, as to deserve 
the severest animadversion of the law.” ; 
The reader might be amused with another striking parallel between the feelings _ 
excited generally by the French conscription, and those of the Romans, when em- — 
bodied to wage hostilities against the Veii. Their remonstrauces and seditions as 
deseribed by Livy, (Dee. 1. cap. ii.) afford matter for interesting speculation, on ' 
the spirit with which they embraced the military life, and the alacrity with which it 
was pursued, when forced upon them. ‘‘ What was most deplorable,” says-Polybius, 
speaking of the difficulties which the Roman Senate had to encounter, with regard 
to their war with Spain, “ was, that the Roman youth, although called upon, would . 
not inscribe themselves, and in order to avoid enrolment, made use of pretexts: 
too scandalous to be mentioned.” (Embassies, ¢. 141.) pe PoP 
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advancement in the price of labour, arose from an increase — 
in the general prosperity of the coubtry. Nothing can be more 
erroneous, than this conception. Wherever you’ go in the ci- — 
ties of France, you hear bitter complaints concerning both — 
the decrease in the demand for labour, and the progressive 
rise in the rates of wages. This seeming paradox is explained 4 
when it is observed, that the conscription diminishes the num- © 
ber of workmen, ina still greater proportion, than the demand 
for labour deceasca:” : 
_“ The disastrous effects of the conscription are particularly a 
visible in the face of the country. No one can doubt the de- 
cline of agriculture, who compares the product of the French 
soil at this time, with what it was formerly, and the product - 
of each year with that of the preceding. The revolution, as is 
well known, greatly multiplied the number of small proprie- 
tors in France. This body of men has been particularly injur- 
ed by the conscription, and the injury done to their interests, — 
» has redounded to the prejudice of agriculture. In all coun- — 
~ tries, sons are the best riches of a farmer. In France, they are 
- torn from him at the very age, when they begin to be most 
useful, and when their loss is irreparable. No hired workmen 
can replace them. It is true that various causés conspire to 
depress. apriculture,: but the conscription, and the system of 
taxation, are atnong the chief, and most efficacious of these 
causes.” 3 
“Ifthe French government be exposed to danger from any — 
source, it is from the operation of the conscription,—the evil — 
of all others most heavily felt. It would seem that the nation 
might be at length goaded into such efforts of resistafice, as 
spring from infuriate despair, and intolerable suffering. But 
there aré considerations, which it fs not my province to detail 4 
at this time, that extinguish even this” hope. On th world at | 
large, the conscription must entail most fatal effects. All the 
military systems of the continent of Europe must be assimi- 
lated to it, or it will lead to the entire subjugation of that con- 
tinent. Ty either case, there will not be, throughout all that 
vast region,.a single cabin of which the peace will not be dis- 
»turbed,—as there is not in France asingle dwelling into which 
. t has not introduced the bitterest of sorrows. —E jurope must 
be converted into a camp; all the wants of life will be reduced. 
to two—bread and i iron; all the sciences to one—that bo inu- 3 
- tual extermination.” 
ee Besides the armies formed: Hi means of the coniseription, 
there are in France other military corps, of which it may be 
useful to the reader, that I should say something, before s. con- 
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clude. In the year eighteen hundred and five, Bonaparte, in 
order to give an appearance of internal strength to France 
after he had drained her of all the regular troops for the war, 
which he was then waging against Austria, as well as from 
other motives, caused the senate to issue a senatus consultum, 
authorizing him to raise a national guard or militia, in any of 
the departments which he might think proper to select for that 
purpose. The text of the decree states that “all healthy and ro- 
‘‘ bust men, between the ages of twenty and sixty, may be called 
*¢ to serve in it; that the national militia thus formed, would be 
‘¢ applied to the maintenance of order in the interior, and to the 
“¢ defence of the coasts,—and that the fortresses particularly, 

. “would be committed to the safeguard of their honour and 
** valor.” Bonaparte reserved to himself the nomination of the 
officers, who, however, were to be chosen from among such of 
his subjects, as were able to equip themselves at their own ex- 
pense. It was afterwards prescribed, in a ministerial circular, 
that the national guard should be composed, as far as possible, .%» 
of land proprietors, and persons in easy circumstances. Thus __ 
were merchants, manufacturers, and others, ofthat description, 
who are generally fathers of families, called upon to devote to 
military exercises, a considerable portion of the time which was 
necessary for the management of their affairs, and exposed to 
the necessity of marching at a distance from their homes, when- 
ever it might so please a government incessantly at war;—and 
all this, at a time, when six hundred thousand regular troops. 

were, in great part, maintained at their expense, professedly 
for the purpose, for which they were called upon to sacrifice 
their ease, and domestic interests.” 4 | 

_. “The chief object of Bonaparte in this measure, was to fur- 

- ther his plan of: transforming into soldiers, all classes of in- 
habitants in France. For the same purpose, several other mili- 
tary bodies were organized under various pretexts. A decree 
was issued in 1805, ordering a company to be raised in each 
department, at the expense of the inhabitants, for the purpose 
of keeping guard about the hotels, of maintaining order in 
the courts, &c. These amount to fifteen thousand men, well 
armed and equipped. Two regiments were also raised by the — 

city of Paris for thé same purpose, but were marched into _ 
Flanders, at the commencement of the war in 1805. Guards 

_ of honour were also organized in all the cities, ostensibly 
as an escort for the emperor when he passed through them. 
But the government soon undertook to convert these bodies | 
into a permanent military establishment. In 1805 the minister 
of the interior addressed a circular to the prefects, in which. 
he ordered them to open registers in their departments, in 
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which young men of good families, not liable to the conscrip- — 
_ tion, and able to procure military accoutrements at their own — 
expense, were to inscribe themselves, for thé purpose of form- 
ing a guard of honour, about the person of the emperor in his — 
campaigns.” ee eS rks 38 2 ae 
‘* These attempts were but subsidiary to the great project — 
of the military government, of converting’the whole effective — 
population of France into soldiery; a project which was to | 
be consummated by the formation of the national guard. If | 
this guard were in the commencement, but a mere bugbear for ; 
foreign countries, it has since assumed a much more serious 
and formidable character. Lists of all the inhabitants of the — 
empire between the ages of twenty, and sixty, were, in 1806, — 
_ framed by the prefects, and by senators, commissioned for 
the purpose. Thus there is now a mass of citizens composing — 
according to the computation of statistical writers, nearly a’ | 
moiety of the whole male population of France, reguiarly — 
-inregistered and inscribed, or, to use the technical phrase, — 
— *conscribed. What portion of the French .population is it, 
then, which is not military? Fhat part which the conscription — 
spares, is organized into companies of reserve;—those who — 
escape from this scourge by means of their wealth, or in con- | 
sequence of their extreme youth, are incorporated into a guard © 
of honour.* The military men who had been permitted to | 
retire from the service upon pensions, and to whom unlimited 
congés had been given, were called upon to serve as officers © 
and subalterns, in the departmental companies. The militia lists _ 
include every man, and if France contains thirty-two millions — 
of inhabitants, there must be at least, eight millions of in- | 
dividuals enrolled upon them. It is true that the decree which | 
provides for the formation of the ional guard, calls only — 
for healthy and robust men, but the whole number I have * 
just mentioned are inscribed on the lists, or in other words, are — 
conscripts, and ready in the hands of. the government to be | 
moulded to any military purposes.” et 
“ Here then is the appalling spectacle of a whole nation, © 
the most populous, enterprising, and ambitious of Europe, — 
formed into one military mass. He who promised to finish | 
~ the revolution, has realized what appeared to be the most 
extravagant of the dreams of the revolutionary politicians. | 
The levy en masse, which was tumultuously attempted, and 
_ but partially executed by them, is now calmly and systemati- 
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1 ow operate as an exemption. By the late © 
law on the subject of a maritime conscription, which calls for forty thousand | 
boys of the age of twelve, the French government has assumed the power _ 
of disposing at pleasure, of children of any age. — 
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_ cally organized, is grafted permanently on social institutions 
‘industriously shaped so as to give it stability, and made to 
embrace all conditions, and all periods of life, from childhood 
to old age. A whole people with all their resources both phy- 
sical and intellectual, is thus transformed into an instrument 
of destruction. All France is, in the hands of Bonaparte, 
but an engine for the subjugation of the world, and one 
which he wields with the most arbitrary, and absolute autho- 
rity. It so happens, that, by some incomprehensible fatality, not 
only France, but the whole continent of Europe is’ prostrate 
before an individual, who, nevertheless, is held in universal 
execration. There appears to be but one power‘superior to his; 
but one fountain of hope,—the eternal and divine Will,— 
which may, I trust, ere long, put an end to the outrages and 
miseries, which he heaps upon the human race.” | 


We have now submitted to our readers, inasummary way, 
the statements and opinions of. M. Faber concerning the 
domestic administration, and general character of the French 
-government.—Let the American people contemplate steadily 
this hideous but faithful picture of the evils with which 
they themselves are seriously menaced.—* I tremble at the — 
“thought,” says Fisher Ames, in one of his essays,. “ that 
“our dear children will be in Bonaparte’s conscription for 
“the subjugation of St. Domingo, in case the Gallican po- 
“licy of our government is pursued, until its natural ten- 
“dencies are accomplished.” This harrowing anticipation 
was constantly before the mind, and weighed heavily upon 
the heart, of this prescient‘and thoughtful statesman, during 
the last months of his#life. It was regarded, like many other » 
-of his predictions, which have been already and so fatally ve- 
‘tified, as nothing more than the phantom of a distempered 
~ imagination. We ourselves are not, to use the language of the 
poet, “* over exquisite to cast the fashion of uncertain evils,” 
nor, if this apprehension of Ames were but the offspring of a 
heated and anxious fancy, would we be prone to indulge in so 
bitter a delusion. - But we must confess that when we take 
into view the state of Europe,—our domestic condition,—the 
dispositions and measures of our government,—we are filled 
‘with the most gloomy forebodings; our minds are agitated) 
by fears which we have not the courage to confront, and — 
which we scarcely dare to express. If the drowsy indiffer-_ 
ence and torpid inactivity chit tevail among us, with respect 
te these points, be not speedily discarded, our subjectionste 
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the same monstrous despotism, which 1 is now blasting the best 
Cor of nature and humanity in Europe, depends, as it 
ppears to our understanding, not upon a long chain of doubt-, 
ful or remote contingencies, but upon one event,—the down- 4 
fal or humiliation of England. 

Unwelcome as may be this opinion to persons of a ‘fas-, 
tidious or sanguine character, we cannot dissemble how deeply 
it is radicated in our judgment. None of our countrymen can 
be better disposed than ourselves, to hope well of the public 
fortunes;—but to think them secure from danger or impreg- 
nable to any assault,—under the present circumstances of this 
country and of Europe, would appear to us a degree of cre- 
dulity not merely preposterous, but absolutely criminal.— 
We should feel conscious of violating one of the most sacred 
of the obligations we owe to our fellow citizens, if we did 
not attempt, as often as possible, to rivet their attention upon 
that quintessence of political misery,—the exquisite wretch- 
edness—which is'every where the immediate result of French 
dominion, and to which they are now exposed through the 
progress of French intrigue, aided as it is by the truly mys- 
terious infatuation, and pernicious fears of our cabinet. We, 
therefore, speak without disguise, and are well assured, that 
the earnest and judicious friends of the country, will ‘not 
take serious umbrage at what we may utter—“ Reasonable 
“© men and lovers of truth,” says Bolingbroke, “ to whatever 
“ party they belong, will not be offended at writings, which 
“ claim no regard but on this account, that they are founded 
‘“‘ in reason, and truth, and proclaim with boldness, What rea- 
“¢ son and truth conspire to dictate.” 

It is notin France alone that her military despot aie. 
plays that character, and inflicts thosé ills, which M. Faber 
has so accurately and forcibly described. Wherever the 
same power has been extended, it has manifested the same 
spirit, and ‘has been productive of consequences equally 
disastrous. In every country over which the conqueror has 
established his sway, he has blighted all the glowing benefi- 
cence of nature, and labours to debase and embrute the 
minds of men.—All the victims of his power are sunk into 
a state of the most calamitous and despondent vassalage; all 
the noblest fabrics of human wisdom and virtue,—all the most 

estimable of the institutions of civil order,—all the generous 
attachments and the ennobling decorums of life, are Pack, 
as it were, with the damp of death, as soon as they fall under 
the influence of his new system of regeneration. What M. 
Faber describes as happening in France, we have seen in 
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Holland and in Flanders, and it is alike visible in Italy, in 
Westphalia, and in every other country which he has brought 
under the yoke. In Flanders, and in the departments of the _ 
Rhine annexed to the French empire within the few years past, _ 
we have witnessed repeatedly the ghastly procession of refrac- 
tery conscripts which M. Faber depicts in colors strong in- 
deed, but not sufficiently vivid to convey an adequate idea, 
of the horrible nature of the spectacle. We have seen in the 
territories which-the French emperor declares, by a most in- 
solent and profligate abuse of language, that he has made 
happy in uniting their destinies with those of France, the 
same misery arising from the weight of the taxes, the same 
devices of fraud and extortions of rapine, as are mentioned 
in the pages of our author. The pressure of French support 
is every where intolerable:—every effusion of French amity 
operates like a mildew. Wherever the French emperor ap- 
pears, either in the guise of an ally, of a sovereign, or of an 
invader, he reminds you of the description which the poet 
gives of the march of a tyrant of old, 


-  Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d 
_ And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.” 

_ There are, we believe, but few among us who have no 
enough of observation or sagacity to discern, although there 
may be many who have not the candor to acknowledge, that the 
foreign policy of Bonaparte has the same character as his do- 
mestic; that plunder and power are his invariable ends; fraud 
and violence his favourite means, in all his external relations. 
There can be ne man of any intelligence, who has attended to 
the history of the world during the last ten years, so far daz- 
zled by the splendid profligacy of military usurpation, or 
duped by the pompous hypocrisy of the official assertions of 
the French government, as not to be fully sensible, that there 
never has existed a power more contemptuously regardless of 
the obligations of good faith, more insatiably ambitious, or 
more savagely cruel. The official papers concerning the fate 
of Holland, which we publish in the appendix to this number 
of our work, yield in every line conclusive proofs of the truth of 
this position, and inculcate a most portentous lesson to the 
- nations, which are yet at a distance from the voracious jaws of 
French alliance. » % 

_ The single case of Spain,—not to cite that of every other 
country of the world with which the military despotism of 
France has held any intercourse,—is alone sufficient to war- 
- rant us in applying to that despotism, every epithet of repro- 
bation which language can furnish,—every image of moral 
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deformity which the imagination can mould, to stigmatize 
and to portray the excesses of tyranny and the"utmost pos- _ 
~ sible guilt of unprincipled ambition. In the original f sroceed- 
Ings of fete nia towards praia» ang i in the conduct ees : 


the most sai and i inventive pea "Phe eres es = 
mark out and distinguish this particular usurpation from any _ 
other on the records of history, appear almost too stupendous. 
for human wickedness to perpetrate, as they are certainly too _ 
heinous for human vengeance to punish.—The blood now flow-. 
ing from the Spaniards must ascend to the tribunal of eternal. 
Justice, and claim retribution fer their unparalleled wrongs. 
In the final proportions of that justice, those wrongs willbe 
duly appreciated, and the cause of the oppressed asserted‘and 
avenged. There remains for them, and for all those in whom | 
' the moral sense, and our inborn hatred of vice are not utterly ' 
extinguished, this consolatory assurani ce, whatever. success 
may attend the present career of the oppressor, or however 
slow may be his contemporaries te feel or to acknowledge the 
whole intensity of his: guilt. | 
‘When we review the history of the first invasion of South . 
America by the Spaniards, and the horrible war of ambition 
and avarice which they there prosecuted against an inno- 
cent and unoffending race, and then meditate on that of — 
which Spain is now the frightful theatre, we almost think we - 
can trace in the latter, the hand of an avenging Providence to _ 
whom ages are but as minutes, visiting the usurpations and 
the murders of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru upon the 
heads of their unhappy descendents. An inscrutable wisdom 
may thus one day retaliate upon Francé, and turn against her, 
with an aggravated sting, the same hellish and desolating pas- 
sions, of which she is now the st ee agent to scourge and 


Beh. 


lacerate her wretched neighbout i. 

Should mankind im another age revert toa due sense of 
right,—should the virtues and the charities of the heart ever 
regain a general influence,—the story of the present war 
in Spain may be discredited as the fiction of an extravagant 
romance; the perfidy and the ravages of the usurper will appear 
to belong, not to a monarch of the nineteenth century, the 
boasted era of heroic cotrage, of. refined philanthropy and 
philosophical light, but to some fabled. monster formed, a 
great orator has expressed it, “in the eclipse of reason and — 


“in a season of political dismay and moral abjection.” 
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‘In my, last epistle, I promised to resume the subject of the 
scientific institutions, and to say something more of the learned 
men, of Paris. I shall now proceed to perform my engage- 
ment. Let me conduct you at once to an establishment for the 
promotion of knowledge, by far the most beautiful and per- 
fect, of which the French metropolis can boast. I mean the 
Garden of Plants, now termed the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, situated at the extremity of one of the suburbs, and com- 

_ prising a space of many acres. This magnificent institution > 

_ claims the unqualified admiration of a stranger, and would 
alone, if all the other public felons for the advancement 

_ of knowledge were abolished, assert the munificence of its 

‘patrons, and redeem the scientific character of Paris. The 
picturesque decorations of the garden do not more  delight- 
fully recreate the eye, than the purposes to which it is ap-. 
‘plied, and the manner of the application, warm the feelings, 
and gratify the understanding. The oftener I visited this spot, 
the more I examined it in detail, and became acquainted with 
the copious fountains of knowledge which are here opened 
with the most splendid liberality, the more perfect and praise-» 
worthy, did I find the whole organization. 

_ The Garden of Plants dates its origin as far back as 
g 1640, during the reign of Louis XIII. In 1665, it bore the 
title of Hortus Regius, and exhibited a catalogue of four 
thousand plants. From that period it made but slow progress, 
until Louis XV. placed it under the direction of Buffon, 
' the celebrated. naturalist, to whose anxious care and inde- 
| fatigable exertions, it owes its present extent and magnificence. 
It is now under the immediate patronage of the government, 
_ and superintended by twelve professors; each of whom regu- 
dates exclusively, whatever appertains to the department of 
science, which he is selected to teach. This institution com- 
| prises, 1st. A botanical garden and numerous hot-houses 
‘admirably disposed, and stocked with the most various and 
abundant collection of plants in the universe. There is scarcely 
= member of the vegetable tribe belonging to the known parts _ 
: of the globe, of which it cannot furnish a specimen. 2d. An 
extensive chemical laboratory. 3d. A cabinet of com arative 
aise with*which nothing of the kind to be foun — 
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where ¢an sustain a oaeilick 4th. A valuable cabinet of pre- 
. parations in anatomy and natural history. 5th. A large li-. 
brary, consisting principally of works ‘relating to natural his- 
“tory, and possessing some very curious drawings. 6th. A 
museum of ‘natural history, confessedly unequalled, in point 
of variety and distribution. 7th. A menagérie, well stocked, 
which has this peculiarity, that the animals, &c. are distri- 
buted in various parts of the garden, in appropriate inclo-— 
sures and habitations, which, being embellished with great 
taste and judgment, produce a very striking and fanciful 
effect. The edifices in which the cabinets are deposited, and” 
the professors lodged, are convenient and spacious. A beautiful 
little structure, intitled the amphitheatre, is appropriated to 
the delivery of the lectures. 

During the summer season, public and gratuitous courses of ~ 
lectures are given, in mineralogy, geology, chemistry, bo- 
tany, ornithology, osteology, iconography, simple and com- — 
parative anatomy, &c. Among the professors at the period. 
of my visitywere, Hauy, Jussieu, Fourcroy, Cuvier, Lacepede, 
and Portal, names of the highest eminence in science. The | 
Museum, Library, &c. are open every day to students, and 
twice a week to casual visiters. The latter, however, must be — 
supplied with tickets of admission, by the annual director, 
from whom they are obtained without difficulty. This pre-— 
caution answers a necessary purpose of discrimination. q 
_ The garden itself is open to all persons, without dis- 
tinction. The remoteness of its situation, aloof from the 
bustle and throng of the capital, serves to protect it from 
the incursion of the rabble, and of the world of fashion. Its 
walks are, therefore, frequented chiefly by those, who are 
prompted, either by the impulse of curiosity, or the love of © 
knowledge. In good weather, the professors of botany give 

. their peripatetic lessons to a numerous train of disciples, 
without fear of molestation or in erruption from idle loiterers, 
and oftentimes with no other auditors or spectators, than the 
former. The most habitual loungers in the Garden of Plants, — 
as well as in that of the Luxembourg, are decayed emigrants, 
and other persons impoverished by the revolution, who find a _ 
cheap lodging in the suburbs, and dedicate most of their time 
to solitary exercise or meditation, in these retreats. 

_ This institution unites all that the imagination of a pastoral 
poet, or the curiosity of a naturalist could demand. It com- 
bines whatever can solace the sense, or amuse the fancy, or 
gratify a scientific inquirer. With refard to the animal and 

geebls kingdoms, i it is a kind of microcosm. aig vegetation © 
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of every climejiincluding the loftiest as well as the most beau- 
tiful and odoriferous, is offered to the inspection of the studi+ 
us and inquisitive, and spread over a vast surface, embellished 
y all that art can furnish to nature, or taste yield to art. The — 
trees and plants of exotic growth, their variegated verdure, 
_ the magnificent avenues, the thick groves and silent arbors, 
_ the diversified and fanciful scenery produced by the mounds 
~~ and inclosures, remind you of the island which Johnson 
 . allots to Seged, and which he describes as cultivated only for 
_ pleasure—as “ planted with every flower that. spreads its 
_ *colors to the sun, and every shrub that sheds fragrance i in 
“the air.” Invone part of the botanical garden, there is an 
eminence which you ascend by a spiral path, and from the 
summit of which, you contemplate one of the most noble pros- 
¥ pects that I have ever beheld. From the pavilion on the top, 
ote survey at your leisure, the architectural monuments of the 
' capital, the Seine in some part of its course, the irregular hills 
of the vicinity covered with verdure, the cultivated meadows 
which spread themselves along the banks of the river, and im- 
‘mediately below, the garden itself, in all its variety of hues 
and symmetry of arrangement. | 
~ When I have been seated at noon, on a fine day, in the 
‘ <gdneh of August, or in the commencement of May, under 
one of the majestic ash of the garden of plants, with this 
Elysian scene before me, in the midst of a most profound si- 
lence, and of a solitude interrupted only by the occasional ap- 
pearance of the professor.of botany and his pupils, I have 
almost fancied myself among the groves of the Athenian 
academy, and could imagine that I heard the lessons of the 
_ “divine” Plato. Here, as well as in the spacious and noble 
_ walks and gardens of Oxford, which are so admirably cal- 
culated for the exercises both of the mind and body, the 
fancy takes wing, and readily transports the student of anti- 
quity, to those venerable seats of knowledge, where the 
sublime philosophy of the ks was taught, and “ the mas- 
“ters of human reason” eae their incomparable elo- 
quence: a Ee aoe 
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*‘the green retreats. 
“Of Academus, and the. thymy vale, 
‘© Where oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
‘* Ilyssus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
«In gentle murmurs.” 


I could, with my fancy roused by the prospect before me, 
~ and heated by the recollection of the glory and the benefit 


which the human race has derived from the schools of Athens, 
anticipate the day, when similar institutions would flourish in — 
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our own country, and like them, ‘“ pour forth a x 
profound statesmen, legislators, and philosophers, who might — 
shed a ‘permanent radiance over the American name, and ~ 
~ open new sources of instruction and happiness, not only to us, — 
but to all mankind. I reflected upon the aptitude of a popular — 
state for the most noble pursuits of active and speculative 
life:-—upon the elective affection, which the studies of philo- 
sophy and eloquence may be said to entertain for a political 

_ system, that encourages an unlimited freedom of inquiry, into 
every branch of human knowledge; which asserts the exclu- 
sive dominion of just and equal laws; which lays open the ~ 
offices of public trust and honor to all classes ° of citizens; — 
under which the oratorical art is a powerful engme both of 4 
patriotism and ambition, and the spirit of enterprise, the main 
spring of efforts and improvements, that know no bounds, but 
those which Providence has assigned to the human faculties 
either of moral happiness or of intellectual perfection. I re- 
flected upon the height to which we are already raised by the — 
labors and discoveries of the nations of the other hemisphere; 
upon the singular and peculiar fitness of our federative sys- 
tem for the excitement of that generous and stimulating emu- 
lation, which conduces so efficaciously to the complete de- _ 
velopment and culture of the human powers. I called to mind — 
what Gibbon has said of the states of Greece, the remem- — 
brance of whose institutions had awakened the glowing ex- — 
pectations in which my imagination rioted, and was prompted | 
to congratulate myself, not only on the striking resemblance ~ 
between our position and the picture he draws, but on the 
obvious advantage we enjoy in the comparison. “ The cities 
“¢ of ancient Gretce,” says the historian, “‘ were cast in the 
“happy mixture of union and independence, which is re- 
“‘ peated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations 
“of modern Europe: the union of language, religion, and — 
“ manners, which renders them the spectators and judges of © 
‘Seach other’s merit: the indé sendence of government and — 
‘¢ interest, which asserts their separate freedom, and excites 
“them to strive for preeminence in the career of glory.” 
At the period of my residence in Paris, the abbe Hauy, so_ 
celebrated for his labors in mineralogy, was the annual di- 
rector of the garden of plants. I was made known to him, 
soon after my arrival, and enjoyed a familiar access both to his 
study, and to the invaluable treasures under his care. To this 
excellent person the world is largely indebted for his crys- 
ay, and his plan for the specification of minerals. 

t lected. what he had achieved in his department, 
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of science, and the labors he was. icin compelled. to undergo, 
_ andadverted, at the same time, to his advanced age, and to the 
extreme debility of his frame bordering on absolute « dec epi- . 
tude, I was struck with astonishment and admiration, at the 
activity of spirit and the force of volition, which were neces- 
sary to vanquish obstacles apparently. insurmountable. No 
person, who has had the good fortune to enjoy the society of 
this. individual, can fail to do justice to the softness. and 
urbanity of: his manners, to_ the depth and variety of hi: 
scientific attainments, and to the sound and elevated morality 
of his character and opinions. In his lectures, he is remark 
for the perspicuity of method and expression, and the felicity 
of illustration, with which he treats.a subject; the exposition 
of which exacts these qualities in an emment degree. Hauy 
is a Catholic priest, and no less scrupulously exact in the dis- 
4 ees of his ecclesiastical functions, than indefatigably la- 
borious in the prosecution of his official researches. He wears 
_ the cross of the legion of honor in common with ‘his brethren 
of the Institute, and is treated by them, with the deference 
| due to his private virtues, and to his extensive knowledge. 
In one of our walks in. the garden of plants, he related to 
me ‘a circumstance, which was well fitted to recal my fancy 
9m the contemplation of the republican era of Athens, and. 
deserves to be recorded as an illustration of the despotism un- 
. chéhe lives. He'stated, that he had received a perem- 
~ tory order: from the Emperor to compose and finish, within the 
space of six months, a treatise on Natural Philosophy for 
the use of the schools; and that it was in vain for him to plead 
either the multitude of his avocations, his physical infirmities, 
or the distant connexion between this subject and his parti- 
cular studies. All expostulation was futile: and the professor, 
in order to accomplish his task, within the period prescribed, 
was forced to subduct a considerable portion of time from 
‘the hours which he usuatly allotted to repose and exercise. 
_ He produced'a work which now claims the first rank, as an 
_. elementary treatise on N atural Philosophy, and has been 
* translated into nearly all languages of Europe.* He showed 
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* Notwithstanding the compulsion practised in this case, the good old 
man found it expedient to hold the following language in his introduction 
to the work. “ Ce Traite avait ete désigné par. se majesté l’Empereur et 
** Roi, au nombre de ceux qui devaient servir a Vinstruction publique. 

= Aucun motif n’était plus propre a exciter notre zéle et nos efforts, 
16 ao un témoignage de confiance aussi honorable de la part d’un héros, 
ui n’a besoin que d’appeler les autres hommes 2 Pexécution \de ses 
tects, our les élever au-dessus d’eux- mémes. Dés-lors nous n’avons 

** ‘plus conn ic soin que celui de concourirma ses vt , bienfaisantes. 
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me a version of it in the Polish, upon-which hea 
dwell with lively. satisfaction. I was informed, afterwards, 
_thata similar mandate had been sent to several other of the 
“savans and literati of Paris, who. were supposed to be best — 
qualified for the composition of such works, as were required 
in the Lycées. Their gracious sovereign and liege lord, ad- _ 
mitted of no excuse arising from any cause whatever, and, by 
this. singular exercise of power, answered the double purpose, 
obtaining luminous treatises on the rudiments of science 
the instruction of the youth of the Lycées, and of per- 
ting their judgment, by the. pompous and. extravagant 
adulation, contained in the preface of ait new book intro- 
duced into their libraries. =" 
There is something strangely and Kier despotical i in 
the dominion which Bonaparte thus exerts over the intellec- 
tual powers and acquirements of his subjects; and every thing 
that is detestable, in the motives by which he is actuated. But 
if the effects of his tyranny were of as much utility to the 
world, in all similar instances, as in that of the abbé Hauy, 
one might be tempted to look with an eye of indulgence on 
the irregularity of the proceeding. A lover of science might 
ardon him, for this unprecedented usurpation over the privi- 
[ of the republic of letters, with almost as much facility, 
and certainly upon much stronger and more amiable motives, 
than do many of the citizens of a certain free gq@vernment 
. with which you and I are well acquainted, for the annihilation 
of all the republics of another description, that have fallenwithin 
his reach. Notwithstanding the detestation which I entertain _ 
for lawless force or arbitrary authority of any kind, I have 
been sometimes tempted to wish, that there existed throughout 
the literary world, a power of coercion similar to. that usurped 
by Bonaparte; and which might be occasionally exerted, 
to extort a volume from those who are qualified to provide 
instruction and entertainment for mankind by the labours of 
the closet, but upon whom the common incentives have no — 
effect. How many fine intellects have I not encountered * 
abroad?—-How many do we not daily find at home, fitted for 
the most important and elegant purposes of literature, and yet 


** pour procurer aux jeunes Frangais lavantage inestimable, Pune in- 
‘* struction capable de former leur jugement, de meubler leur esprit de 
“* connaissances solides, et d’assurer le succés des fonctions qui leur seront: 
‘‘ assignées dans la suite. Mais les bornes étroites du temps que nous. 
‘« Jaissait Pouverture prochaine Pune partie des écoles publiques, et la 
“nature méme d’un ouvrage relatif 4 une science dont nous étions oc- 
<¢ cupés que comme en passant, nous donnaient un juste sujet « de braindre 
“¢ qu'il ne laissat beaucoup a desirer.” 
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running down to wast e€, as it were, for want of an irresistible 
will to command the application of their powers? If we could 
but form a tribunal gifted with unerring sagacity, in the se- - 
lection of the most suitable instruments for the incorpora- 
tion rane snenne of ti aati and invested with absolute 
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“« sition,” says wigs, oO : | 
« slow diligence-and. steady perseverance, to which the ‘mind 
‘is dragged by necessity or resolution.” This observation is 
confirmed by general experience; and it is equally true; 4 
the resolution necessary to the task of writing is not, in 
instances, produced by the ambition of praise, the impetus of 
public virtue, or “‘ the prompting sting” of genius. The annals 
of authorship show, that the animal wants of life have too 
_ frequently extorted the best labors of the pen, when every 
-. other stimulus would have been ineffectual; and they also 
a ‘prove that: the necessity, of which Johnson speaks, does not 
- neeessarily chill the inspirations of genius, or matey ob- 
“struct the operations of the intellect. 
The garden of plants, as I have before said, owes its pre- 
ent extent and magnificence to the exertions and care of the 
ompte de Buffon. In this.institution, and in his great work 
on Natural History, which, if they were susceptible of a com- 
parison, might be said to resemble each other, he has left an | 
' invaluable inheritance to his country, and erected two noble 
' monuments to his own fame. Gibbon remarks, in the com- 
' mencement of his Memoirs, “ that style is the image of 
_ “character.” This observation was verified in the person 
of Buffon, the pomp and splendor of whose diction bore an 
- analogy tothe nature of his understanding, to his modes of ac- 
' tion, and to his general habits of life. He wrote, lived, dressed, 
and talked magnificently. I was told by one who had been 
among the number of his intimate friends, that he never sat 
wn to compose in the morning, until his valet de chambre 
ad completely equipped him for the social intercourse of the 
iy. He imaginéd that his periods never flowed volubly, or 
urched majestically, but when the business of the tozletie 
is finished, and the person suitably decorated. It was a 
on with aes that neither the mind nor r the og should 
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of his style, it is certain that he bestowed much less labour 
upon it, than: Rousseau employed on a diction, the dis- 

_ tinguishing characteristics of: which are — ee and 
simplicity. 

Marmontel, in his — has not done justice to > Baffon, 
when he speaks of his connexion with the encyclopedists, and 
ascribes his defection from them, to an impatience of inferi- 
ority, and‘a desire of conciliating the favor of the court, to - 
which they were obnoxious. The naturalist withdrew from — 

. he disliked their principles, and was disgusted _ 
the arrogant tone and jealous competition of their : 
iety. Marmontel misrepresents the motives of Buffon, but 
says eral; when he remarks that the latter felt himself strong 
ugh to live with some magnificence, and preferred having 
se and separate bark to himself. The naturalist left a son, 
who reached a high rank in the army, but perished by the 
guillotine, in the year 1794. He met death with great courage, 
and exclaimed, several times on the scaffold, “ citizens, my 
“ name is Buffon!” There was, however, nothing talismanic 
in this ejaculation, when addressed to the ears of the Parisian 
ean! eee es as Reems 3h 

“he arsenal of the fobnier ri@iearchis of France is sieved 

opposite to the garden of plants, on the other side of the 
Seine. It contains a public library of great extent and value, . 
but was, in my eye, still more attractive, from being the resi-. 
dence of Mde. de Genlis, with whose reputation you are vel 
acquainted. She occupied gratuitously, with the permission 
of the Emperor, the apartments immediately above the li- 
brary, of which she had the-unrestrained use, and was com- — 
fortably, although by no means splendidly, lodged. I had oc- 
casion to pay frequent visits to this celebrated woman, and 
enjoyed much of her conversation. Her previous history, 
and particularly the part which she acted in the commence- 
ment of the revolution, are too well known to you, to need 
repetition here. I shall, therefore, speak only of her present 
situation, and of the impression which she left upon a 
mind. 

Mde. de Genlis, once the governess of the children of the 
duke of Orleans, was invested with the same character at the 
period of my residence in Paris, in relation to the then queen 
of Naples, the wife of Joseph Bonaparte. This was, how- 
ever, a merely honorary title at the time, and has not, in all 
likelihood, since required personal attention to the duties - 
of the station: It was accompanied by a pension of twelve 
hundred dollars a vear from the Emperor, for which it was 
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_ said he exacted from her an hebdomadal or weekly epistle, on 
miscellaneous — subjects. It was stated, that he-had imposed 
this singular species of fealty, with a view to obtain her opi-._ 
_ ions on the affairs of the day, and the characters of those by 
_ whom she was surrounded. - 
~The conversation of this lady inileeatied’ me with a high 
_ idea of her powers, and corresponded. to the celebrity of her 
name. She ‘app eared to me rather solemn and didactic than 
, otherwise, and displayed much less fancy and vivacity in 
discourse, than I was led to expect, from the rich 
and the glowing pictures, with which her works and. 
But I was still delighted with the depth and beauty of he 
observations on human nature, and with the rational and 
philosophical strain of her ideas. I could discover, at every 
- moment, proofs of the most acute discernment, of a memory 
_ uncommonly tenacious, and of a very singular faculty of 
description. The chief merit of her writings may, indeéd, be 
said to consist, not so much in the flights of a vigorous 
_ imagination, as in the expression of strong feeling, and in 
_. the skill, with which she discovers and exhibits the various 
q shades, and the ridiculous points, of the human character. 
=. he paints the depravity and the follies of the world with 
force and fidelity, which lead you to suppose that she. must 
have had for a long time some horrible models before her 
- eyes, and retained _— bitter recollections of them. in 
Bin heart. 

We conversed much abit England, where she resided 
during a part of the revolution, and was treated with the dis- 
tinction due to her reputation and talents. She appeared, how- 
ever, to be but little infected with that Anglo-mania which. 
has been made, by the French government, so serious a charge 
against her brilliant rival, Mde. de Stael. She spoke of that 
country, in terms much more creditable to her policy, than to 
her candor or gratitude. The English were, according to Mde. 
_ de Genlis, at least a century. behind-hand in civilization; 
_ wholly destitute of taste or knowledge in the fine arts; and 
- chiefly remarkable, for the illiberality of their prejudices, 
_ and the exorbitance of their pride. She found no merit in any 
_ English novels or romances, excepting those of Miss Burney, 
_ and was particularly disgusted with the productions of Mrs. 
_ Radcliffe, who, nevertheless, is described by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature, as “ the mighty magician of the Mys- 
“teries of Udolpho,. bred and nourished by the Florentine 
“ muses, and extolled asa poetess, ‘whom Ariosto would have 
© er races with rapture.” I coincide with this illustrious 
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ebihd ‘and venture to claim, for the novels of England, ide. ex 


cided superiority over those of France, in their distinguishing 


and appropriate character, as a just representation | of familiar 
life and manners, and an exertion of the powers of fancy, 
favor of genuine feeling and sound morals. ‘In works of in 
gination generally, the female writers of England greatly 
‘excel, in my opinion, the literary sisterhood of France. Ihave 
beth ‘oftetiledto reflect upon this circumstance with some 
surprise, | ‘as French women certainly display much more 
fanc om ego and enjoy, by their preponderance in 
ociety and their habits of social intercourse, very important 
itages for the culture of all the faculties of the mind. 


~ Madame de Genlis i is said to have been uncommonly hand- ~ 


some in her youth, but is now of an advanced age, and pre- 
serves no other vestige of beauty, than an eye of great fire 
and penetration. She was conspicuous at an early period of. 
life, for the brilliancy of her wit, and the variety of her ac- 
complishments, many of which she still retains. Shé is now 
almost unrivalled among her own sex, for her skill in music 

and drawing, and distinguished for a singular talent i in imi- 
tating: precious stones. She showed me a specimen of her 
Tabors in this way, in the form of a snuff-box, that produced 
the most complete illusion. She was, when I saw her, occu- 
pied in the composition of a work, to be intitled, the Botany 
of the Bible, or, a History of the Plants mentioned: in “4 
sacred writings, and had herself sketched and colored a num 
ber of designs for the work, in a most happy style of ex- 
ecution.* 


~The strongest and most valuable titles, which this lady | 


justly prefers, to respect and admiration, do not, however, 
arise from any external accomplishments of this kind, but are 
founded upon her indefatigable industry, her profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, her various attainments in literature, 
her uncommon powers of invention and description, and the 
ease, correctness, and occasional felicity of her style. Ata 
very y early age, she was initiated i into one of the most brilliant, 


* Her plan/was subsequently enlarged. The work was published in the 
commencement of the last summer, under the title of ‘ La Botanique 
< * Histori ique et. Litteraire, contenant tous les traits, toutes les anecdotes,,. 

st les superstitions relatives aux fleurs dont il est fait mention dans 
pees sainte et prophane et des details sur quelques plantes singu- 
§%; lieresy 00 qui portent les noms de personnages celebres, et sur celles qui 
“ gervent aux cultes religieux,” &c. We observe, that she has published 
recently, a collection of drawings, intitled, “ Ar abesques Mythologiques, 
“ou les atttibuts de totites les ayy inités de la fable, ¢ en cinquante arete 
‘+ planches.” 
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_ polished, intelligent, and I may add, depraved societies that 
has. ever existed. She brought to it, a mind always on. the 
alert in observation, capable of analysing the most intricate 
_ features, and penetrating into the deepest recesses, of the 
human character, and possessing, at the same time, a most 
exquisite relish for the Bipaguytens ae epcupahions.. of the 
fashionable world. de : 
‘No woman of her time has been more “habitually i in con- 
versation with the best. intellects of Europe, during the course 
of a long] life; and there is none, perhaps, who has more suc- | 
cessfully improved her opportunities. She was. closely con. 
nected with the sect of republicans and. philosophers, ¢ 
commencement of the revolution, nd is far from having 
passed a blameless life. It is, however, a remarkable circum- 
stance in itself, and highly honorable to her, that all her 
- writings breathe the purest morality; and that many of them 
‘are exclusively devoted: to the cause of religion and virtue. 
Her Theatre of Education, one of her first and most in- 
genious. productions, 1 is, I think, among the best sources of 
moral instruction open to.young girls, and a book, which, 
of all others, IT would most readily. put into their. hands... It 
appeared to give her no small pleasure, when she was in- 
formed, that this work: had a considerable circulation int a 
country. Her works would now fill at least sixty octavo — 
' volumes, and afford proofs not only of a prodigious fertility 
| tof invention, but of the most astonishing diligence. What 
_ impression would such Herculean labors have made on John- 
son, who, with no instance of female hardihood before him, 
that bore any proportion to this, has, nevertheless, used the 
following language? 
_* In former times, the pen, like the sword, was considered 
cc as consigned by nature to the hands of men; the ladies 
“contented themselves with private virtues and domestic | 
“ excellence; and a female writer, like a female warrior, was 
“ considered as a kind of eccentric being, that deviated, how- 
“ever illustriously, from her due sphere of action, and was, 
“ therefore, rather to be gazed at with wonder, than coun- 
“ tenanced by imitation. But, as in times past, there is said to 
' have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow and 
_. “wielded the battle-ax, formed encampments, and wasted 
‘nations; the revolution of years has now produced a ge- 
“ neration of Amazons of the pen, who, with the spirit of their 
“ predecessors, have set masculine tyranny at. defiance, as- 
“ serted their claim to the regions of science, and scem Ter 
« solved to contest the usurpations of the other sex.” 


~~ fortunes of Pius until his death, he addressed, in 1805, a let- 
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“Mdes de Genlis, at the period ofmy acquaintance with her, 
saw the most intelligent society of Paris, and gave petit s upers, — 
which exhibited an image of the old entertainments of the same 
kind, and at which there reigned much of the bon ton of the 
old régime. The most prominent member of her circle was" 
cardinal Maury, so celebrated in the annals of the national 
assembly, and to whom, both the palm of eloquence and energy 

was, during the sitting of that body, almost universally ac- 
corded. As the author of several works of great merit, as the 
repid and powerful. antagonist of | Mirabeauy and 
bulwark of the clergy and the throne, he enjoyed an un- — 
equalled share of consideration, particularly among the royal- 
ists of the day. He is now in the first ranks of French liter- 
ature, and, without competition, the most distinguished and 
able ecclesiastic of the empire. He emigrated to Italy before 
the death of the king, and:sheltered himself, in different parts 
of that country, from the storm of the revolution, Pius the 
VI. gave him a cardinal’s hat, and deputed him in 1792, to 
_ Frankfort, to officiate there as his nuncio, at the coronation 
of the Emperor of Germany. On the irruption of the French 
armies into Italy, orders were issued to arrest him wherever 
he could be found; and it was with no small difficulty, that he 
aped the vigilant pursuit of his enemies. After sharing the 


ter to the Emperor Napoleon, signifying his intention to re- 
turn to France, and to do homage to the new government.” 
Bonaparte granted him an interview the same year, at Genoa; 
and the result of the meeting was a to be Ashen satis- 
‘factory to both.» 

Since the period of his return to Prancej he has received 
the most flattering demonstrations of the Imperial favor, and 
evinced his gratitude, by the most profound obsequiousness, 
and the grossest adulation. In all the mummeries to which 
the French government has rendered the forms of religion 
subservient, Cardinal Maury has been the chief puppet, and 
the ready instrument;—whether the task, imposed upon him, 
was to pronounce the legality of the Emperor’ s divorce, or to 
attest the numerous favors which his master has conferred 
upon the Catholic worship. The cardinal was made the 
almoner of Prince Jerome, and took occasion to introduce, 
e discourse which he pronounced on his admission. to 
itute, a solemn eulogium on that individual. The ex- 
nary virtues and talents of the Imperial family consti- 
‘tute his favorite theme in conversation, and are habitually . 
extolled by him with a fervor and emphasis, of which the — 
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| insincerity is no less: certain, than. the flattery is disgusting. 
_ His residence in Italy, appears not only to have destroyed the 
energy of his character, but to have weakened the powers of 
_ his understanding. The discourse I have just mentioned ex- 
cited the loftiest expectations throughout the whole capital, 
_ and attracted an auditory to the Institute, more numerous and 
brilliant than any which had been assembled on a similar oc- 
casion, for many years before. It fatigued every hearer, and 
none more than myself, whose hopes were buoyed up to the 
highest pitch. Even his most zealous friends felt ; nde 
_ pressed a heavy disappointment. 
 .. A little circumstance. preceded this abaiGend v 
"serves to be mentioned, as an exemplification of the au- 
_ thority exercised by Bonaparte over the Institute. Cardinal 
_ Maury was .a member of the old academy of Paris, and, 
as such, was intitled to claim a seat among that body. This 
was granted without hesitation; but he insisted also. upon re- 
ceiving from them, at his inauguration, ‘the title of J/on- 
 seigneur, in virtue of his dignity as cardinal. The case was 
_ without a direct precedent in their annals, and the innovation 
_ not palatable to the members. Cardinal Dubois, indeed, ot 


infamous memory, had been saluted with this title; but it 


was in his capacity of minister to Louis XV. and not in his _ 
ecclesiastical character. The demand was, therefore, rejected; _ 
_ _ but Maury was not to be diverted from his purpose. The dis- 

© pute, which arose out of this question, occasioned the ceremony 
of his admission to be postponed for some weeks. All Paris 


; was in despair at the slelay, until the Emperor relieved his 


_ good city,” by interposing his authority and. seeonding the 
request of his new proselyte, with a positive mandate, which 
‘was promptly obeyed. 

Marmontel pronounces in his Memoirs, a warm eulogium 
upon the splendid oratorical powers and the amiable qualities 
of Maury, but blames him for his overweening arrogance, 
and the excessive impetuosity of his temper. His character’ 
- has undergone a sensible change, since the period at which 
_ Marmontel wrote. He seems no longer to possess that felicity 
_. of style which marks his early writings, or that nervous, 
prompt and commanding eloquence, which so eminently dis-_ 
- tinguished his magnanimous efforts in the national assembly. 


_ Isawin him, and those who approach him frequently alike 


- Tecognise, an ambitious and arrogant, but cautious and politi 
prelate, aspiring to the Roman purple and to political ¢ 
| quence, and willing to hold any language, or to act any par 
: Which may pepre agreeable or useful to his patron. Shoul 
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Bonaparte be able to overcome, in his favor, that sepnapaned 
which he feels to all those, who were conspicuous for their 
devotion to the house. of Bourbon, Maury will un loubtedly 
be selected as the chief agent in the execution of the plans, 
that he may have in view with regard to religion, It is said, 

that the cardinal has ia his hands very important documents 
on the subject of the revolution, which, in all probability, wi , 


never see the light, in consequence, according to the Parisian 


phrase, of the new position in which he finds himself. 6 
Although Maury was the most distinguished of the royalist 
party e national assembly, and _ by far the most strenuous, 


active, and intrepid defender of the throne and the altar, it is 


rather remarkable that he was, at no time, personally odious, 
even to the most infuriate of the jacobin mob of Paris, and 


rarely the object of their indignities. The poissardes some- 


times abused, but more frequently applauded him; even the 
most venal and factious of the journals of the day occasionally 
pronounced his panegyric. The populace are said to have ap- 
plied this language to him. “ At least he does not. seek to de- 
: he serves the cause that he has es oused openly 
t and honesty.” “ Au moins il ne cherche pas a nous trahir, 
‘‘ et il sert franchment le parti qu’il a embrassé.” The im- 
_ pression produced upon the minds of all parties, by the in- 
flexible courage, the vehement candor, and the unshaken con- 


stancy with which he exposed and withstood the designs of 


the republican party, certainly contributed to save his life. He® 


overawed his enemies, and extorted the respect and ad- 
miration of the lower classes. His example serves to show, 
that in a season of public commotion, or of danger from the 
plots. of faction, an individual may best consult his personal 
interests, by boldly asserting, and resdintely deteeaiag, the 
cause of justice and of truth. 


LETTER 4,924 is 
Iw that part of Paris, which is called the Marais, aga at no 
great distance from the arsenal, was the residence of M. 
de Seze, who pronounced the ‘defence of Louis XVI. and 
who, before the revolution, was among the most brilliant 
omprs. of the French bar. In the house of this gentleman, I 
vas almost domiciliated, and passed the most pleasant, and 
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S pethaps ‘instructive hod which I allotted to social jnter- 
course during my sojournment in the French capital. My 
_ memory dwells upon what I saw and heard; in the bosom of 
his family, with a satisfaction that is wholly without alloy, and 
_ my heart dilates with acknowledgment, when I am led to re- 
| flect upon the endearing kindness and the indulgent con- 

- sideration, which were there displayed towards a young 
stranger, whose titles to attention fell so far short of those of 
the host: and his society, and whose country was only known 
_ to them through descriptions which falsely represent sd i it as 
the nursery of barbarous manners and sordid passions. I wit- 
nessed, in the family of de Seze, a picture of “ the mild 
‘majesty of private life,” such as embellished France, in 
many hallowed mansions, before the revolution; enlivened by 
the winning vivacity, graced by the polished refinements and 
ennobled by the high honour, of the old French character. The 
virtues of the heart shone with the lustre which they receive | 
from the most valuable endowments of nature, improved by 
_ rich culture and exquisite taste; from habitual attention to 
the most liberal and exalted pursuits; from a sort of youthful, 
_ fresh enthusiasm, even in the advanced stages of existence, 
_ for the arts and the offspring of imagination; from a fond it 

~ dulgence of the “ bland illusions” of domestic and social li 

and from that true and amiable philosophy of optimism, which 

_ dncessantly turns to the eye, under almost any circumstances, 
_ “the gayest and happiest attitude of things.” 
_~ De Seze is a prominent figure in the charming Memoirs 
q i Marmontel, and was the bosom friend of that admirable 
_ writer. I cannot forbear quoting to you the language in which 
_ Marmontel describes him, in order that you may become bet- 
ter acquainted with the man of whom I am about to speak 4 In 
some detail. 
| With respect to M. de Seze,” says Marmontel, “I do not 
believe, that there is on earth, one whose society is more 
* “desirable than his. He was eminently, conspicuous for a 
_ “gaiety, ingenious, inviting and witty; a natural eloquence, 
_ that in conversation, even the most familiar, flowed in an 
_ “abundant current; a quickness, a justness of thought and 
“‘ expression, which, at every moment, seemed inspired; and, 
* better than all, an open heart full of rectitude, sensibility, 
_ kindness and candor: such were the qualities of the f ‘jiend, 
_ that the Abbé Maury had long taught me to desire, and , 
that the vicinity of our country houses procured oh ae 
_ “From our very first interviews, to see, to enjoy, to che- 
cf tish each other, to desire to meet again, were simultaneous 
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“* effects; and distant as we now are, this’ attach ment is the — 
“same. At least, on my side, nothing in my solitt : 
‘more occupied me, nor more interested me than he. De — : 
* Seze is one of those rare men, of whom it may be said, you 
“ must love him if you have not loved him alteady; and when _ 
“ you shall have once loved him, you must love him forever, 
_“ Cras amet, qui — amavit; qui jam rite eras a 
6 amet. ge ete Spr ooh ; 

_ The same qualities still distinguish this noble person, and 
are now illustrated by the honours, with which his talents 
and conduct have since invested his name. After the igno- 
minious refusal of Target to undertake the vindication of — ~ 
Louis XVI. de Seze was selected by the monarch to co- 
operate with Maleshérbes, and accepted the perilous dis- 
tinction, with an alacrity, that served to exhibit the pusilla- 
nimity of Target in still higher relief. I obtaimed from him 
copious details conéerning the history of this proceeding, and 
the deportment of his sovereign at this great crisis. Every 
trait which he narrated served to exalt the moral character of 

Louis, and to aggravate the infamy of his butchers. De Seze 
composed and pronounced his defence before the convention, 
with all the ability and enthusiasm, which the occasion ‘re- 
quired, but with too accurate a knowledge of the dispositions 
of his judges, not to have anticipated the result. The first occu- 
pation of the advocate, after his election to this glorious office, 
was to make all his testamentary arrangements, and to settle 
his affairs, as if he himself had been condemned to the scaf- 
fold. The undertaking was viewed by himself and all his 
friends, as the immediate forerunner of his own destruction. 
He was; indeed, thrown into prison, not long after the exe- 
cution of Louis, but escaped, by a combination of fortunate 
contingencies, after a confinement of four years. 

A circumstance connected with his imprisonment was re- 
lated to me by a companion of his misfortunes, and confirmed 
by the testimony of his excellent wife, which will give you a 

just idea of the genius of the’man, and of the powers of his 
eloquence. He received information, in the morning of the 
day, on which he was released, that Mde. de Seze would pro- 
bably obtain the desired order for his. enlargement in the 
course of the evening. She was, therefore, as you may ima- 
gine, expected with no small impatience. The sun, however, 
descended, and the hour for repose arrived; but the herald of 
geod tidings did not make her — De Seze retired 

aad * Vol. iI. p. 278. ae 
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. with a heavy and anxious heart, leaving many solemn and 
earnest injunctions upon the jailor’s wife, who kept the keys, 
to be ready to,open her doors, at the first sound that was 
‘heard at thems He remained awake, listening eagerly to every 


P noise that assailed his ear, and at length, between twelve and 
- one o’clock, heard a loud knocking at the gate, which, ac- 
cording to his own relation, made him exclaim instantane-_ 


ously, in a voice loud enough to be overheard by the whole 
neighbourhood; C’est ma femme.” “ It is my wife.” 
The discipline of the prison forbade him to leave his cell, 


| before he received a ‘formal summons. The- knockings were 


repeated with redoubled violence, but no indication was given 
of a movement to open the door. He knew at the same time, 
that the smallest delay might be fatal, and that if the morning 
found ‘him there, he might be dragged forth to execution, in - 
spite of a thousand commissions for his enlargement. His im- 
patience overcame, at length, every considération of prudence. 


j He rushed forth and ran to the room of the jailor’s wife, 


whom he found awake, but with no disposition to rise. The 


- woman was of a hardened and brutal character, and resisted 


all his entreaties, alleging, that she was expressly privileged 
from attending to calls at that hour of the night. He then, 
without hesitation, seized the keys of the prison, unlocked the 
doors himself, and found all his wishes realized, m the ap- 


= pearance of his wife, with the order for his immediate release. 


7 


The noise which this proceeding occasioned, and the sound of 


his voice, roused his fellow captives, who were apprised: of his 


hopes, and took the most lively interest in his escape. They 
all came forth instantaneously, notwithstanding the restriction 
which I have mentioned above, and surrounded him 1 in the 


: hall of the prison. 


After the first endearments and congratulations were over, 
the jailor’s wife, who had slowly attired herself in the inter- 
val, made her appearance. The indignation which her insen- 


: sibility had excited in the mind of de Seze, was not sup- 
_ pressed by the joy of his deliverance, and apparently forgetful 


| of the last, he immediately turned to apostrophize her on the 


- inhumanity of her conduct. He descanted on the deformity 
_ of her feelings, on the general duties of her station, on the 
* sentiments which it was incumbent upon her to entertain, in 


siti 
a ees 


favour of the unhappy victims about her, and the delight with 


- which she should have cooperated in their rescue, in a strain 
of eloquence so powerful and pathetic, that the woman, at 
_ length, fell at his feet, drowned in tears, and agitated by the 


most violent emotions of sorrow and contrition. The by- 
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-standers listened to him for the full half hour during which 
his harangue lasted, with astonishment and admiration. I 
have heard from teh selfy that on no occasion of his life, was 
he conscious of so strong an inspiration of feeling, and: of such 
vivacity of expression. ttdba 
_ Ihave listened to the recital given by de Seze, ab his 
companions, of what passed in the interior of their prisons, 
with emotions of unutterable horror:—‘ with shuddering, 
“meek, submitted thought.” Mr. Burke has been accused of 
indulging his imagination in the pictures which he has drawn, 
of the ferocity and excesses of the jacobin faction, but the 
testimony now borne on that subject, by all parties in France, 
proves that neither his vigorous fancy, nor, to use his own 


language, “any muse of fire that had ascended the highest 


“heaven of invention” could exceed the reality, or do more, 
than imperfectly sketch, this unparalleled group of horrors. 
Notwithstanding the cruel indignities and the physical suf- 
fering, to which the unhappy victims in the prisons, were 
exposed, the gaiety of the national character, triumphed over 
the pangs of reflection and misery, whenever they were per- 
mitted to mingle, for social purposes. In the loathsome re- 


ceptacle in which de Seze was confined, the prisoners, most _ 


ef them persons of rank and fortune before the’ revolution, 
took their wretched and scanty meal, ata common table, and 
were occasionally d/essed with the privilege, of spending their 
evenings together. They contrived games for mutual amuse- 
ment, engaged in-lively discussions on subjects of literature 


and taste, and indulged in flights of merriment and sallies of. 
wit, although it was almost a ‘certainty, that many of the num-— 


ber would be carried out for execution, in the course of the 
night. In the morning, when they met at breakfast, their 
swollen eyes and pallid looks evinced, that their gaiety had 
abandoned them, as soon as they were delivered up to the 
solitude of their cells, and to the intrusion of thought. They 
_ gazed round them with a countenance of dismay and dread, 

‘to note the vacancies which the early visit of the committee 
men had left, and the new faces which it had. introduced. The 
absence of a friend or a relation, produced a paroxysm of 
grief for the moment, but the tears of useless and dangerous 


were soon dried up. The new guests were greeted | 


with compassionate courtesy, and learned to experience them- 
selves, in the course of a few days, the same alternations of 
gaiety and grief, which had agitated the minds of their ae 
dlecessors. 


I feund de Seze more eloquent in conversation than any 
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“man whom [encountered in France. As areader, heis above _ 
‘all praise. His excellence in this line of declamation, is 
equalled only by that of lord Erskine, to whom he bears, also, 
a striking emenbindied ‘in the animation of his manner, and 
the beauty of his elocution. Both possess all the requisites, 
_ and display all the qualities, which form the consummate 
orator. “ Vultus, sonus; getiany union _ sega ct aed 

& “ morumq: verborum.” © -« 

_ The society which assembled at the bontee ev ‘i Sexe; con-— 
pete: of many of the’ principal literati of Paris, and particu-- 
ularly, of the remnant of that corps, which Marmontel 
_ describes in so engaging a manner.—Of these, the most dis- 
_ tinguished, was the old Abbé Morellet, whose character he 
portrays, in such glowing but appropriate colors. Morellet 
held a conspicuous place among the sect of the economists, 
and acquired a great and well merited reputation, by~ his 
‘writings on political.economy, and. by various.-critical disqui- 
_- sitions, remarkable for the subtlety and originality of mind 
_. which they display, and for the purity and elegance of. the 
styles: His powers of ridicule were almost unrivalled, and 
wielded with irresistible force and effect. At the period of 
my acquaintance with him, he had passed the age of seventy, 
but exhibited no proofs of decrepitude either in mind or —— 


Jam senior, sed cruda des Vegas senectus. 


: His judgment was unimpaired, his- memory retentive, and : 
his fund of knowledge, on all subjects, truly prodigious. The 
same elegant and sprightly wit,the same ingenious and engaging 
_ pleasantry, which Marmontel celebrates, seasoned his copious 
_ discourse, and gave it an irresistible attraction, both for the 
_ young and the old. The ‘inexhaustible and sportive anec- 
- dotes,—even the facetious :songs,—with which he amused, 
and the profound and luminous political views with which he 
instructed, the cotéries of Mde. de Deffand, and Mde. du 
Boccage, constituted equally, the delight, and the admiration, 
of the friends, by whom I'saw him surrounded in the Marais. 
_ Inthe Institute, he was respected as the most able critic of 
* the country, and treated with the deference due to one of the 
_ elders (doyens) of French literature, and to a worthy of 
- the old school. He availed himself of the privilege of his age 
_ and character, to speak with more openness, on the subject of 
- the present government of. France, than any other person 
whom I encountered in Paris. The enthusiasm which he had 
_ displayed, in favour of the cause of freedom, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, had not subsided, nor did he 
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affect to dissemble, the continuance of his attachment, to.the 
_ principles he then avowed. The revolution robbed him of his 
fortune, and reduced. him to the necessity of seeking a sub- 
sistence from. the booksellers, who employed him, fora num- 
ber of years, in translating a multitude of English novels, 
ong the number are those of Mrs. Radcliffe, of arhichihia 
er is excellent. se 
 Morellet was intimately connected, and several ction of. 4 
the society of de Seze, were familiarly acquainted, with that — 
association of philosophers, to whom the revolution of France ~ 
has been in part ascribed. My inquiries concerning them 
were circumstantial and frequent, and the purport of the in- 
formation which I. obtained, tended to confirm the detes- 
tation, in which I have always held their views and principles. 
The testimony even of their admirers, left no doubt on my | 
mind, but that they had deliberately formed, and industriously’ 
pursued, a systematic plan for the subversion both of the 
altar and of the throne. The means which they selected and. 
studiously employed, were of a nature no less detestab 
the end. It, became ‘their favourite policy, to vitiate 
agination, and debauch the minds of the French public, by the 
. dissemination of obscenity, in order to prepare them the bet- — 
» for the catastrophe which they had in view.: The abomi- 
nable licentiousness of the writings of Voltaire and Diderot, 
is to be traced, not merely to the wantenness of a epee 
fancy, but to Gxed: design. 4 
* There is an aggravation of guilt, in this hypothesis, —— ? ae 
shocking to the moral sense. 

Dr. Johnson, in. his Rambler, holds a Leoncabeinge: withres 
gard to this description of writers in general, of which I shall 
avail myself: here, in order to express adequately the senti- 
ments I have always entertained, and which, I think, every’ 
honest mind should cherish on the same subjects 

“© The wickedness of a loose or profane author is more 
‘“‘ atrocious than that. of the giddy libertine, or drunken 
“‘ ravisher, not only because it extends its effects wider, as a 
*t pestilence that taints the air is more destructive than poison 

_ “infused in a draught, but because it is committed with cool 
“ deliberation. By-the instantaneous violence of desire, a good _ 
“* man may sometimes be surprised before reflection cancome — 
“¢ to his rescue; when the appetites have strengthened theirin- 
“ fluence by habit, they are not easily resisted or suppressed; 
“but, for the frigid villany of studious lewdness, for the 
“calm malignity, of laboured impiety, what apology can be 
. “ invented? what punishment can be adequate to the crime of 


de 
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_ “him who retires. to. solitudes for the: refinement of de- 
e % ‘ bauchery; who tortures his fancy and. ransacks his memory, 
_ “only that he may. eave the world less virtuous than he - 
: « found it; that he may intercept the hopes of the rising 
fs ' generation, and apne nating for the ebul with more vss 
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- dangerous, by the attractive garb under which it is co 


relied on as just. His personal attachments and _ political 
principles, led him to exaggerate the merits of the one, and to 
depreciate those of the other; and in some instances, to em- 
ploy a coloring altogether false. Nothing can be more imac-~ 


q vhich 
. | atteches. to his confederates, and has infused a subtle poison 
into many of his moral tales, which is. rendered the more 


_ The character, moreover, which he draws.in his. Memoirs,of 3 
_ the encyclopedists, and their antagonists, is not always to be 


curate.than his account of Diderot, and Helvetius. I must. 


confess to you also, that, whatever superiority of genius may 


have belonged to the society which he describes, I should 


and habits of the. present literary associations 


prefer the 1 


of the French capital. ‘The members of the club of encyclo- 


pedists appear to have been incessantly agitated by the jea- 


lousy of competition, and constantly engaged either in what 


Johnson calls, a digladiation of wit, or an ambitious and os- 


_ tentatious display of erudition and genius. They formed what 


are termed in Paris, bureaux d’esprit, now universally and 


‘ ‘happily proscribed. 


The forms of social intercourse, particularly among the 
literary classes, are, at this moment, in the French capital, 


4 _ more elegible than at any former period, and preferable, per- 


haps, to those of any other part of the world. The houses of a 


~ number of the eminent literati, and of several of the members 


of the Institute, are, on a particular evening each week, open 
for the reception of the world of letters, and of strangers who 
seek their communion. An introduction to the host is easily 


obtained by the latter, and an invitation to these meetings 
se readily given, if their quaiifications are such as to intitle 


them in any manner, to the distinction. Rank and wealth, are 


“ not the accomplishments demanded, even in the ¢ case of an in- 


itant of Paris. - >i dienes 


‘3 edi intelligent foreigner suitably cee has Gins 


an opportunity of encountering every day of the year, in these 
societies, whatever the French metropolis alton da; that is a 
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liant in witgor ‘eminent in learning and in the fine arts. The _ 
assemblage commences at about eight in the evening, and — 
disperses about midnight. ‘Suppers, which belonged to all the 
evening entertainments of the old régime, are now extremely 
rare _ Their place is supplied by light refreshments, handed | 
about to the guests, who enter and retire without ceremony, 
anti are wholly free from restraint. They either collect in 
groups to converse, or amuse themselves alternately with a 
book, should the meeting be held, as is frequently the case, 


inthe library of the host. The Soirés or Cercles as they are 
denominated, of Suard, Grégoire, Millin, Rumford, Helen. — 


Maria Williams, &c. are of the description to which I now 
refer, and composed of materials-no less ramen aed than their, 
organization is judicious. 

The French are naturally more sociable, shew any ashes 
people, and the learned and scientific among them, retain this 
bias, notwithstanding the tendency of their pursuits, to with- 
‘draw them from the bustle of life. They see each. 
habitually in the meetings which I have described, a 
frequently found in the drawing-rooms. ‘of t sepedeiesea the 
fashionable. No inconsiderable portion of their time is allotted _ 
to the reciprocation of ceremonious visits. I never was able 
to reconcile the bulk of their labours, with the readiness, 
which they display at all hours, to attend to the calls. of 
casual visiters, or with their liberal indulgence, in the plea- 
sures of social converse. Their system has its advantages, but 
is not, at the same time, without its evils. To mix-often with 
the world, is undoubtedly of importance, under every paint of 
view, to the interests of those who are engaged in the pursuits 
of literature, and science. It tends to soften and refine their 
manners; to dissipate the prejudices of feeling, and . 
of opinion, which are so easily contracted in the solitude of 
the closet; to enlarge their views of the subjects which they 
treat, and to open new sources of thought, by the comparison 
of adverse reasonings, and opposite judgments, on the same 
points. ‘The French literati reap these advantages, in their 
utmost extent, and make valuable accessions to their stock of 
knowledge, in their daily intercourse. The-dogmatism and 
pedantry of the old school, are indeed, banished, but the topics _ 
which occupy their private meditations, still engage much. on 
their discourse, and are discussed with lively zeal. 

The benefits I have here enumerated, are, however, not 


without their alloy. I could easily trace, in the social habits. 


and occupations of the Parisian writers, and scholars, the 
causes in part, of that manifest inferiority, in relation to depth 
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q : of knowledge and to the perfection of style, und 


4 - gratification of vanity. To shine and to dazzle, to be applauded 
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rr vhich they 
labour, with respect to the same fraternity in England. The 


former, I think, analyse any subject, however intricate, with 
4 greater rapidity, and compose with more facility; but in the 


moral sciences, in erudite researches, and in the refinement of 
style, they are far from exercising the same degree of ab- 
straction, labour and perseverance. Too many of their hours 
are devoted to the dissipation of the world, and to the turmoil 
of business. Their thoughts are too actively and habitually en- 
gaged, in plans of political advancement, and schemes for th 
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and caressed, to wear the badges of office, and discharge ad- 
ministrative functions, is the chief aim of the man of letters 
in Paris, and almost the sole objectof his ambition. As soon’ 
as he acquires reputation by his writings, or treasures up a 


. portion of knowledge, sufficient for the immediate purpose, 


a new train of images takes possession of his mind, and se- 
clusion becomes no longer tolerable. He must then be con- 
ra “Movement, in order to collect the tribute of praise. 
His attention is almost wholly diverted. to the contemplation 
of the means, by which he is to secure the substantial reward 
in ‘view, or to maintain the glitter of his name. He immedi- 
ately, as it were, sets himself upon a stage, and begins to act 
a studied and. theatric part, in that general. system of im- 
posture, of which his government is the head;—a system, 
which, to use the language of Mr. Burke, “ takes every man 


.. from his house,” and under which, the Parisian scholar as 


well as his rulers, exists by every thing that is epitrious, 


fictitious, and false. . 
I scarcely need to suggest to you, that neither profound 


_.. erudition, nor great excellence in style, can be obtained, with- 


out long and steady toil; that no mind, however eminently 
endowed by nature, can be qualified to convey solid instruc- 
tion to mankind, or ever ascend the heights of moral science, 
and elevated speculation, that does not yield up much time to 
solitary meditation, and pursue undiverted, for a series of » 
years, the same track of thought. After what I have said in 
the preceding page, taken in connexion with this truth, you 


will readily understand,—particularly if you reflect at the 
. ~ same time upon the influence of a military despotism, over 
_ ‘the productions of the intellect,—why it is, that the general 
literature of France, is, at this moment, inferior to that of her 


rival, even if we allow to the French literati, greater quick- 


“ness of intuition, and more facility in composition. The pe- 
cular — of the English character for studious seclu- 
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he pe tience of labour, and spirit of perseverance by 
distinguished,—the exclusive and steady devotion 
paid ge the learned of England to their favourite pursuits, and 


‘the unlimited freedom of selection and discussion, which they — 


enjoy, in their studies, give altogether to their writings, a 
character of sound decision, and deep research, a finish and 
purity of diction, a grace and elegance of taste, a philosophi- 
cal solidity and dignity, in which those of their neighbours 
are strikingly deficient. In the higher and stronger flights, 
fin the deep workings of en the English have 
always had the superiority. 

During my residence in Paris, most of the fashionable fi: 
milies had a cercle or soirée once a week, at which cards formed 
the chief amusement. The hours of assembling and sepa- 


rating, were earlier than those of London, and the number 


never so great, as to destroy comfort or preclude conversation. 
Such a meeting as a rout, was happily unknown. The parties 


engaged at whist and reversi, the games in vog 1€, rarely 


_ played very high, as far as my observation enabled 1 
judge. Balls were innumerable, and fr nong all 
of society, from the governor to the shoeblack. The ‘sound of 
the violin was to be heard in every part of the capital, and 
dancing appeared to be rather a passion, or a rage, thana 
common amusement.* The excellence to which the French 
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“* The following lively picture of the prevalence of the danso-mania in 
Paris, is given by Le- Mercier, in his Nouveau Tableau de-Paris, a work 
published at the close of the revolution. We retain the author’s own 
sprightly phraseology, as we despair of doing it justice in a translation. 
His account of the gourmande:é of the Parisian Belles is no. y less accurate 
than the rest of the picture. 

' © Aprés Vargent, la danse est” aujourd’hui tout ce que J le 
*chérit, ou plutét ce qu'il idolatre. i 

m Chaque classe a sa société * dansante, et du petit au grand, c seat dire, 
“du riche, iu 1 tout danse; c’estgune fureur, un gotit universel. Ils 

‘ isiens, ou pour mieux dire, ils. tourbillonnent; car rien de 


ale. 


* plus difficile pour 
** parmi eux qu’une oreille musicale! : 
** Sous le régne de la terreur, les Parisiens cois et tremblans, et n’osant 
“pas meme alors faire un journal, ni arréter une charrette, s’enfoncgoient 
««dans les spectacles ou dans les clubs, et ne dansoient que dans les fétes 


«* publiques, et quelquefois autour des échafauds: tout-d-coup tous les murs _ 


“se sont couverts d’affiches nombreuses, en’ stile presqu’ académique, _ 
*‘ annongant des bals de toutes couleurs, et _eeees a sl bon nr 
** que la servante peut y atteindre. 


“©On danse aux Carmes ot: Pon égorgeoit; on danse au Noviciat sah . 
“ Fésuites; on danse au cowvent des Carmélites du Marais; on danse au sémi- 


** naire Saint-Sulpice; on danse aux Filles de Sainte-Marie; on danse dans 


** trois églises ruinées de ma section, et sur le pavé de toutes les tombes 


** gue l’on n’a point encore enlevées: les noms des morts est sous a pieds 


< que d’obéir ala mesure, et rien de plus rare 
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have attained in this art, is, as you know, wholly unrivalled, 
_ and excites the admiration of every stranger. Among the 
- higher orders, the youth of both sexes, allot to it two or three 
_ hours every day, for. a series of years, and display an agility, 
and an emulation, which give to these meetings, the air of 
' a theatrical representation. A ball in one of the fine hotels 
_ of Paris, presents ascene of absolute enchantment. The am- 
_ plitude and decorations of the apartments, the brilliancy of 
_ the illumination, the splendor and taste of the dresses, the 
vivacity of the assistants, and the dexterity of the dancer: 
_ all contribute to produce an irresistible effect, and would tra 
_ ~port. the most sluggish imagination. The orchestra is always 
- numerous, and well composed, and when the airs of the waltz 
are sounded, one might well repeat, : 


— * Then the inexpressive strain 
% ‘* Diffuses its enchantment: Fancy dreams 
‘** Of sacred fountains and Elysian groves, 
And vales of bliss.” 
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“id aia Binnmae qui ne Paperboivent pas, et qui oublient ‘quis foulent des 
a sépulcre 
yo nse, encore e dans chaque guinguette des ‘botilevards, au champs- 
« Elysées, le long des ports. On danse dans tous les cabarets ot se réfugie 
“Vinfanterie de Vagiot, qui aprés avoir trompé tout le jour les malheur- 
“ eux particuliers, fait encore /@ échec et mat a la fortune publique. Enfin on 
_’ danse chez tous les professeurs de rigaudons, qui s’appellent artistes, 


eS 


| 4 Pexemple des histrions. » eee 


4 *¢ Autrefois les femmes,dans les bals, prenoient des refraichissemens, et 
tout au plus quelques biscuits dans un peu de vin. La gourmandise 
Be . « aujourd “hui les domine, et je ne cesse W’admirer a contenance ferme 

4 ‘table, et avec quelles graces franches elles satisfont leur - strident 
| “appétit. Les perdrix froides font doux bouchées; les viandes dispa- 
'  “rdissent et de grands verres d’eau rafraichissent par intervalle leur 
“palais bralé par le feu des liqueurs. 

Tl est de s bals pour tous les états; les porteurs d’eau et les Madben- 
ie niers ont les leurs; je ne veux rien oublier. Dans des caves, méme au 
~ “fond de quelques allées, dans de sales cabarets; au son d’un violon grossier, 

ol une rauque musette, tous les dimanches, anche méme: ans Vinter- 


~ valle, les auvergnats dansent a ébranler Jes plan 
leg réparations locatives. Le lieu dela danse est éclairé ou par un lustre 
#: ‘composé de deux morceaux de bois en croix, ou par quelques lampions 
‘“ rangés a terre le long des murs. Au milieu d’un nuage de fumée de tabac 
« et d’odeur d’eau-de-vie, vous voyez s’élever et retomber san ; cade ice et 
“ sans mésure des danseurs inimaginables; et tout a cété, sur de méchan 
‘banes @ moitié vermoulus, des groupes d’hommes et de femmes se barboui 7 
ent de gros baisers, si hideux qu’ils me font détourner la téte, et que je 
oudrois aujourd-hui les déloger de ma mémoire. Quelquefois le soulier & 
lou dans son élan écrase le lampion et asperge toute Passemblée: cela. 
e fait rien; il n’y paroitra ni aux basni a la chausures, ni aux cotillons; le 
ae suif enflammé ne mord point sur le cuir tanné de ces Vestris: ils repren- 
‘nent leurs bandouilléres; et s’en vont en se donnant pour rire de og 


“coups de poing.”” 
Vou. I. * 2 S 


s et A faire craindre - 
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Among the : ashionable entertainments, was one intitletl a 
ea party the a P Angloise, n avowed imitation of the Eng- _ 
Iw ised with the nature of this _ 
imitation. The first of the kind at w hich I was present, was 
given by the countess of R——-, to a large assembly. ‘The 
guests arrived at about: nine, and amused themselves with 
conversation and music, until midnight, when two large | 
ee introduced, the one bearing the tea-equipage, and 
: other spread with bons-bons, and exhibiting a large silver 
on of ‘boiled milk, for the gratification of the amateurs of 
soupe ait lait. The lady of the mansion made the tea, and 
distributed it to those who approached to receive their dish, 
Such as preferre: 1 the contents of the other table, helped 
themselves without ceremony. After this repast was finished, 
the tables were cleared, and the servants immediately intro- 
duced boiling water, sugar, brandy, and lemons, the ingre- 
__ dients of what is She nad petit meget 6 grat Boats Tt was 


those of the v 
of tea and Pate 


chi must seen ist yeti The in ne Saaeeiel 
indispensable, in order to render the entertainment com- 


pletely English. Dinner parties are much less frequent in _ 


Paris, among the opulent, than in London, and ‘ef much 
_ shorter duration. The public repasts which take place in 
‘England, and in this country, accompanied by toasts, and a 
free expression of political sentiment, are utterly unknown 
in France. They : oy oe aes with the nature of the 
French government, , and so would be the long sittings after 
dinner, in which we indulge, and which so natu ays! lead to 
political discussion. - 2 
Paris is divided into several distinct societie 
very different character. ‘The inhabitants of 
‘ quarter ir } 
respectable 
_ .yers and others attached to the courts of justice, of merchants, — 
&c. who live ina frugal and unostentatious manner. They re- 
tain more of the primary morals, and of the decencies and 


: charities of life, than any other branch of the Parisian com- 


munity, and enjoy many more of its solid comforts, and 


highest enjoyments. ‘They meet frequently in the evenin, 
-dance gaily, partake of a modest repast, congratulate the 
selves mutually on their distance from the tumult of fashi 
ble étourderie and vice, and forget in these intervals of 
applause, and guiltless recreation, all their past misfortut 


and their present miseries. It i is among them alone, that you 
& 


we 
ea 
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a which de Seze resides, consist for the echt part © ag 
e families, impoverished by the revolution; of law- ay 
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_ an trace strong vestiges of the bonhommie, the: kind. simpli- 
city, the winning, unfeigned urbanity, of the old F 
.. character, and can recogni 


bare = a 


DS ert by Lalla natior tion once intitled itself to be called, 


is 


= Pe An easy-moved, 
— " A quick, refined, a delicate, ee wag? 
repay same <2 Bring ates psstiacd eee. ae eee 


I cannot soda to say, that the society of a h I no 
‘speak, has not degenerated from this picture, or that it 
together exempt, from the corruption. and the vulgarity v 
om rvades the more opulent and fashionable classes. The in- 

bitants of the Marais live in too infectious a neighbour- 
hood, and have too potent an example of vice before them, to 
- have escaped its contagion. The youth of this quarter of 
Paris, as well as of every part of France, could not fail to suf- 
‘68 by the absence of all sources of instruction, and the general 
offer, however, an edifying spectacle, when »mpared with 
the world of fashi Mion, and have | left with me im} ressions, upon 


sort of refuge, from the. pestilential atmosphere of the region 
of power and rank, and found in them, a grateful i image of the 
social intercourse of our own country, where there 1s so much 
of ** comely grace,” of mutual good will, of sound sense, 
and of heartfelt cheerfulness, with so few of the jealousies, 
' and vanities, which agitate and imbitter, and none of the foul 
= vices, and treacherous aims, which pollute 2 and Gegrade, the 
association of es upper clanisal® almost every other part of 
the world. 


aes of neal. and real refinement, to those of 1 
_ Tallude to a portion of the old nobility, and prop 
France, who have survived the storm of 


anieedl incomes, but with an ample residue of the same cor- 
_ .fuptions and follies, that characterized them, before 
of their adversity. For some time they formed a separate so- 

~ ciety, and industriously excluded the nouveaux venus, the new 
rds of the ascendant, from their meetings, in which much of 


is the old school, were retained. Various causes, however, 


manners, and morals during the revolution. They. 


1e polished courtesy and something of the solemn dffectation. 


which. I love to dwell. I repaired to their meetings, as toa ~ 


taken up their residence in that part of the betes with li- & 


= 
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gance of manners and delicacy of taste, but with few of the” 
virtues of the heart, and not much of “ the drapery furnished 
« from the wardrobe of a moral imagination.” 

The great scene of fashionable intercourse lies in. lie vi- 
cinity of the principal theatres, and in the Chaussée d’ Antin, a 
part of Paris not far distant, which contains the hotels of the 
opulent bankers, and of the dignitaries of the empire; the lat- 
ter are the most magnificent, and luxurious in their style of — 

living, and give tone, and movement to the world of rank and. 
fashion. Their mansions are splendidly furnished, their tables 
sumptuously spread, and their drawing-rooms. often filled 
with a brilliant and numerous assemblage of guests. Most of 
this new nobility, as well as of the rest of those, who now sup- 
port the most expensive establishments, are as you know, per- 
sons of mean extraction, and of little or no education. The 
society which they collect about them, consists of the military, 
and the civil functionaries, to a majority of whom, the same 
remark may be applied. To these are added, se of . 
cidevant noblesse, and of the literati and savans, who, how- 
ever, bear but a small sais sh visual to the rest, in point of 
number. 

In a society composed of ick materials as ieee you can- 
not expect to meet any very exquisite refinement of manners, 
or elegant play of the imagination; an interchange of delicate 
and instructive thought, or much dignity of demeanor. You 
will not be surprised, when you are told, that it exhibits op- 
posite features; that although,the mere mechanism of courtesy, 
is not wanting, and the forms and phraseology of polite salu- 

_ tation are generally observed; there is still, amon the mass, 
» a grossness, and vulgarity of expression, an arr Ba ace O 

and manner, a certain degree of ferocity in some, 

_ fawning adulation in others, which inspire a lively Paisinasts 

and must be particularly revolting to those, who have enjoyed 

an opportunity Reixing with the higher circles under the 

old régime. * 

In this class of Parisian society, there does not reign the 

_ same degree of gaiety, which obtains in that, of which I have 

previously spoken. The members of it are for the most part 
engaged in political intrigues, which produce reserve and ab- | 
* —straction. They look upon each other with an eye of distrust __ 
and fear, as they are mutually conscious of exercising the 
functions of spies and informers. Where treachery is appre- 
hended, pleasure cannot dwell; where language is to be cau- 
tiously guarded, and even the countenance drilled into a 
particular expression, lest ruin should be the consequence of 
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an obnoxious word, or a doubtful look, there may be “ forced 
‘Eos Jests, and laborious laughter,” but there can be no real mer- 
‘riment of the heart. The faces of the public functionaries 
- denote anxiety, caution, and restraint. Every man‘is watchful 
_ either to betray others, or to defend himself, and is acting a 
_ studied part, whenever he is beyond the family circle, and 
even there, if he be under the eye of a domestic. The society 
_ of the Thuileries, notwithstanding the solemn pomp, and 

gorgeous magnificence of the Imperial train, wears the sam. 
+ aspect as that [ have just described. Itis marked even by sti 
> greater coarseness and ignorance. Whatever powers of mi- 
_ micry may belong to the national genius, the habits, manners, » 
_ and morals of unlettered soldiers, and fish-women, cannot be 
_ suddenly laid aside, nor, particularly where an example of 
ferocity and vulgarity is set by the monarch himself, can an 
_ august and polished court be formed out of such inatebinls: 
_ although there may be blended with them, some few of a 
su mould and finer texture. 
. revolution has not conduced to refindihe manners, 
_. neither has it, you may be assured, operated to purify the 
_ morals of the Parisian society. The licentiousness of the old 
court, and of the higher circles under the monarchy, was in- 
deed great, but I am inclined to suppose, that it feil far short — 
of that which now shocks the moral feelings inthe French 
metropolis. If you reflect upon the state of France, during the 
revolution, without religious restraints or public instruction, 
_ ora regular administration of justice; upon the system of di- 
_. vorce, which was in activity for so long a time, and upon the 
- original condition, and private characters of those, who now 
_ monopolize wealth, and power in Paris, you will not be ata 
loss to form a just conclusion, with regard to the public 
morals. They are not only depraved to an unprecedented, and 
_ “incredible degree, but are, as you may infer from the repre- 
» sentation I have given above, stripped of the protection of 
_ that body of opinion, sentiment, and manners which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burke, ‘“‘ makes vice lose half its evils by losing 
“all its grossness.’ 
~The women of Paris, although they still enjoy no small. 
‘share of influence, and are extremely active in political 
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_ dation. An exterior, and ceremonious homage is paid to 
. them, but there no longer exists in their favour, that generous 
* Toyalty, and respectful gallantry of the heart, those feelings of 
tenderness, and deference, which, while they humanize and 
exalt our own character, invest their objects with much real 


= , 


__ intrigue, live, nevertheless, in a state of wretched depra- 
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dignity, and power, and tend to praduce the very. ct 
of excellence, to which alone they are due. Th 
chivalry, which led to the beautiful relations, in which 1 
sexes now stand towards each other in England, | and in this 
country, although the offspring of illusion in the first instanc 
contributed to realize that perfection in the female > characte 
from the mere supposition of which, it originally sprung. It 
created an ambition in the sex to teach the ideal standard of 
_ virtue, and refinement, which it introduced, and. subjected. a 
them to a formidable censorship, in the fastididusness of ue 
lic opinion to which it gave rise. Ss 
No where did the chivalrous spirit flourish more than. 5: F 
France, until the period of the revolution. And although, 
from a variety of causes, its beneficial influence over the 
female character, was less there than elsewhere, it tended to 
counteract the propensities of vice, and to give to social inter- — 
course, an exterior at least, of decorum and elegance. It. has a 
now wholly disappeared from the fashionable world of a 
and with it, all the beneficial effects I have 
Women living i in a state of avowed. concubinage, wl 10 do not 
even bear the names of those with whom they reside, are. a 
admitted freely into the higher circles, see the best company : 
at home, and receive from the other sex, as well as from their 
own, all the customary demonstrations of esteem and defer- 
ence. They enjoy, in fact, the same degree of estimation, as _ 
their associates who live in legitimate wedlock, and who, in-  ~ 
deed, are, for the most part, intitled to but little more. . 
Chastity and even conjugal fidelity, are not classed among 
‘the necessary virtues, or the chief ornaments of the female — 
character. Marriage, “ the origin of all our related and the 
“¢ element of all moral obligation,” i is considered a 
‘ oa 
release from the bondage of decorum, than as an | entrance 
upon the severest duties; rather as an occasion to give pub- — 
licity to vice, than seclusion to virtue. I have said “as are- 
“lease from bondage,” because it is rather singular, that the ~— 
restraints imposed upon girls, before marriage, are of the — 
most rigid kind:—such as to condemn them to total silence 
in mixed companies, and to preclude them from all familiar 
intercourse with the other sex: whereas, after marriage, they 
enjoy unbounded freedom;—a latitude of indulgence, that 
opens the door to the most frightful corruption. The matri- 
monial union is generally formed without any previous ac- 
quaintance between the parties, and not having that sacred, 
and awful character which religion and opinion communicate 
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to it, among us, can be, in such a case, but a ley ces and 
4 ‘ feeble restraint. _- * 
_ . You may readily a from. the foregoing oy that love, 
_ asa moral sentiment, of the purest delicacy, and of the highest 
_ order, is almost entirely unknown in the French capital. In 
the mind of a Parisian, who considers a woman as little bet- 
ter than a mere animal or automaton, it is no more than the 
coarsest sensuality, or a transitory impulse of sympathy, No 
where on earth, however, i is so much said on the subject of 
‘the pure union of. hearts. If we except the celebration of the’ 
virtues of the Imperial family, scarcely any thing is heard in 
' the theatres but the panegyric, of sentimental attachment. 
 Scarcely any other strain is sung, Sait “« the sublimity of con- 
 “ Jugal affection.” 
_ . The new law of divorce opens an easy road to the digsoly- 


asians as might be imagined. The temptation 1 to this 
gapeot be arppened: to be strong, where the conjugal 


= either pany. Ac ‘paatinalat. case occurred: during r my residence 
in Paris, which deserves to be mentioned, as an illustration 
of the state of public morals. The wife of an Irish gentleman 
domiciliated there, sued for a divorce, upon unsubstantial 
"grounds, in the inferior courts, and was unsuccessful in her 
' demand. The cause was carried by appeal to the court of 
' cassation, the supreme judicature of France, where the judg- 
_ - ment of the other tribunals was reversed, and a decision pro- 
nounced in favour of the wife, notwithstanding a very strenu- 
ous.opposition on the part of the husband. It was notorious, 
that the applicant was the mistress of the president of the 
court of cassation, and quite evident that the success of her 
suit, was owing to his influence, exerted in a manner equally 
_ Yepugnant to decency and to justice. Nothing could be more 
shamelessly indelicate, than. the manner in which the late 
al divorce of the Emperor was conducted. The nature of the 
‘cause alleged, the solemnity of the promulgation, the whole 
ceremonial, both as to language and form, were alike coarse 
and offensive. If you wish to form an adequate conception of 
the morality of Paris, at this moment, I would refer you to 
the numberless epithalamiums, presented to Bonaparte on the 
yccasion of his marriage, and graciously received. They ex- 
ceed i in. grossness and obscenity, any productions of the kind 
tobe. found in the whole range of poetry. . 
The civil action which the English law accords to the hus- 
band, against the seducer of his wife, is, I believe, unknown 
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to the jurisprudence of France. At least, I have never heard. 


of a case of the kind. If such a remedy were provided. and 


- generally resorted to, it would be necessary to double the 
" ‘present number of tribunals. I observe that some curious 
provisions, gn the score of adultery, have been introduced into 


the new penal ‘code published the last spring. It is declared 4 


to be the intention of the Emperor, to vindicate the cause of 
good morals, throughout the empire, and the following regu- 
lations have been, therefore, enacted. A woman convicted of 


adultery, is subjected to the punishment of i imprisonment, for 


a space not less than three months, and not exceeding two 
years. No denunciation cane valid against her, but that of 
her husband, and he himsel 


if he have heen convicted of the same crime. He may obtain 


her pardon, if he consent to take her back to his house. The : 


- seducer is subjected to imprisonment for the same space of 
time, and to a fine of not less than one hundred francs, and 
not more than two thousand, about four hundred dollat 
in the sar must be denounced by the | 
is only made liable to punishment, when convicted of having 
kept his mistress in his own dwelling. The penalty inflicted 
upon him, is a fine of the same amount, as that imposed upon 
the seducer. The reason assigned for the clause, which pre- 
scribes that the wife should denounce the husband, and in- 
versely, is, that they alone are interested in the fidelity of 


each other, and have exclusively a right to complain, of what _ 


is, nevertheless, qualified, as a breach of public morals. 
Whoever has seen the state of society in France, must 
smile at the tenor of this law. It is obviously a mere. bubble 


to legislate thus upon abuses which no edicts, however | 
rigorous, can affect, and which, as the French rulers well - 


know, require remedies of a very distinct nature. You have 
read in Suetonius and in Gibbon, of the legislative attempts 
made by Augustus, to reform the similar vices of Rome, 
and of their utter futility. If Bonaparte, whose actual policy, 
and whose real interest it is, to foster the corruption about 
him, were even animated by dispositions as sincere as those 
of Augustus, his efforts would be equally ineffectual. Man- 
ners are, in. all instances, paramount to laws, and serve, 


either to fortify or paralyse the latter, as they happen to be in | 


unison, or at variance with them. The whole system, both of 
government, and manners, in France, must be moulded anew, 
before the domestic or social virtues, can be made to flourish, 

or even the decencies of life resume their influence. A very 
different example must be set by the French rulers, from 


is not intitled to denounce her, 


en Eee a, a ey 


hat now held forth if it be seriously meant, to give pinta ve > 
3 easy oa 
any i provision, Ags the reformation of the: ‘pabie Ss 


a as the heads of the cutie duley are, ‘such must the Ne 
‘at large vee become.”* If ever there was a country to 
| a3 im ae be aes Piigis France | is that coun- 


ae 


ec attention aii akan! citizens oF a free commonwe alt! 
shall quote his’ eee, for your amusement. “ Nec eni 
_ “tantum mali est peccare principes (quanquam est magnum 
“‘ hoc per se ipsum malum), quantunt illud, quod permulti 
q *¢ imitatores principum existunt. Nam licet videre, si velis 
p« replicare, memoriam temporum, qualescunque summii civi- 
_ “ tatis viri fuerunt, talem civitatem fuisse; quecunque mu- 
F ““tatio morum in principibus exstiterit, eandem in populo 
: _ “secuturam. Idque haud paulo est verius, quam quod Platoni 
“nostro placet, qui, musicorum cantibus, ait, mutatis, mutari 
ee tum status. Ego autem nobilium vita victuque mutato, 
__ “mores mutari civitatum puto. Quo perniciosius de republica 
y « ‘merentur vitiosi principes, quod non solum vitia concipiunt 
 j Paes sed infundant in civitatem; neque solim obsunt, quod 

“ipsi corrumpuntur, plusque exemplo quam peccato nocent.” 
_ “ The vices and-crimes of the nobility, though great evils in 
* themselves, are rendered still greater, because they will 
“always be the objects of general imitation. The experience 
& of history teaches, that, in point of morals, such as have 
. been the leading men of a state, such also has been the state 
| itself; and that whatever alteration has taken place in the 
'“manners of the great, a similar alteration has followed in 
_ “those of the people at large. This truth is far better ascer- 
. j ‘ tained than the observation of Plato, that the character of a 
_ “nation changes, by changing the style of its music. But I 
“ assert, that it changes by changing the lives and behaviour 
' ‘of the great. Wherefore, profligate princes and profligate 
 @Jeaders are so much the more punishable than other men, 
“because they are not only vitious in themselves, but infuse 
“their vices into the public; and because whatever mischief 
“results from their crimes, still greater results from their 
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_ LETTER VI. 


Iw the course of my seaitence in Paid. I fone wn ac 
quaintance with the Abbé Barruel, whose work on the Ma- 
sonic societies of Europe, once attracted so much both of cen- 
sure and applause. Barruelism, the title given to his exposition 
of the views of the German Illuminati, is now not only out of 
vogue, but has almost fallen into oblivion. It must, neverthe- 
- less, be acknowledged, that the world is indebted to him for 
some important discoveries, and much curious research. It is 
at the same time universally admitted, that his hatred of 
-Jacobinism, and the warmth of his fancy, betrayed him into 
‘Many exaggerated representations and idle fears. His history 
of the persecution of the French clergy, at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, is, in my estimation, the most valuable — 
of his productions. It is not only a very interesting narrar 
tive, but an historical document of great importance. _ 

Phe author returned. to France, on the establishment of 
the consular government, published a pamphlet in 1802, in 
favour of the Concordat, and was, not long after, made one of 
the canons of the Metropolitan church of Paris, a capacity in 
which he continued to act when I saw him. I found him 
miserably lodged, in a remote part of the capital, and labori- 
ously occupied, in a refutation of the metaphysics of Kant. 
He thought he had discovered a key to the riddles of the 
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German philosopher, and denounced his principles and in- 


tentions, as no less dangerous to the cause of religion and 
morals, than those of the most atheistical of the [luminati. 
The timorous and prolific imagination of the good Abbé, - 
had, I fear, more share in the creation of the “ gorgons and 
= chimeras dire,”” which he supposed to exist in the unintelli- 
gible volumes of Kant, than either the heart or the head of 
the metaphysician himself. Whatever is perfectly obscure, is 
flexible to any interpretation, and if charity would allow of 
that which Barruel gives to the works of Kant, I should think 
it quite as rational and plausible as any other which it has been 
my unfortunate et to Pye ' 


* There never was a writer to whom the following ingenious couplet, 


addressed by Maynard to Balsac, might be applied with more justice than | 


to Kant. 
** Mon ami, chasse bien loin ee 
** Cette noire Rhétorique 
“* Tes ouvrages ont besoin , 
* D’un devin qui les explique. : e 
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_ My conversations with Barruel, turned sedis upon 
the progress which religion ‘had made in France, and on the 
degree of patronage which it enjoyed under the new gov- 
ernment. No man had attended more assiduously to this 
subject | than himself, or was better fitted both from his oppor- 
fer lings, to decide correctly and impartially. His 

; fully confirmed what I have advanced on this 

head, i in my first letter, descriptive of Bordeaux, and coin- 
— cK he additional observations, which I‘now pene 
to make, on the same point. The prophet J sceiniald ne 
- uttered more bitter laniéntations or gloomy foreboc lings 
with respect to Jerusalem, than did this good old man, when 
speaking of the actual influence and prospects of the gos- 
pel in his unchristian country. His creative fancy could not 
| have magnified the evil, in. the face of evidence open and 
“irresistible to every observer, and if it could have exerted any 
_ sway, would have had a contrary operation, as all his wishes 
Foca affections prompted him to be sanguine. He calculated 
- that out of a population of six hundred thousand souls, which 
he anexiberl to aie forty thousand were in the habit of going 
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6 Si ton soneit veut cacher ‘ 
* Les belles choses quw’il pense 
“« Dis moi, qui peut t’empécher 
“* De te servir du silence.” — 


Dugald Stewart, in the admirable volume of Philosophical Essays which 
e has recently published, pronounces an opinion on the subject of Kant’s 
© writings, which is well worth transcribing, as it falls from thé highest 
authority. 
‘As to Kant’s works I must fairly acknowledge, that, although I have 
D enacntly attempted to read them in the Latin edition, printed at Leipsic, 
I have always been forced to abandon the undertaking in despair; partly 
from the scholastic barbarism of the style, and partly from my utter ina- 
_ bility to unravel the author’s meaning. Wherever I have happened to 
_ obtain a momentary glimpse of light, I have derived it not from Kant. 
himself, but from my previous acquaintance with those opinions of Leib- 
‘nitz, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and others which he has endeavoured to ap- 
‘propriate to himself, under the deep disguise of his new phraseology. No 
writer certainly, ever exemplified more systematically, or more successfully, 
_ the precept which Quinctilian (upon the authority of Livy) ascribes to an 
ancient rhetorician; and which, if the object of the teacher was merely to 
' instruct his pupils how to command the admiration of the multitude, must 
be allowed to reflect no small honour on his knowledge of human nature. 
Neque id novum vitium est, cum jam apud Titum Livium inveniam 
~ “fuisse preceptorem aliquem, qui discipulos obscurare, que dicerent, 
_ “juberent, Greco verbo utens—oxcricov—unde illa scilicet egregia lau- 
~* datio: Tanto melor, ne ego quidem intellexi.” Quinct. Institut. 
“ En ecrivant, j’ai toujours taché de m’entendre,” is an expression which 
Fontenelle somewhere uses, in speaking of his own literary habits—it 
conveys a hint not unworthy of the attention of authors;—but which I 
would not venture to recommend to that class who may aspire to the glory > 
of ” founding new schools of philosophy.” Essay II. c. 2. 
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I ic Ueston to see frequently, several of the most tal 
ligent ecclesiastics of Paris, and to form an acquaintance with 
the Catholic clergymen of the Provincial. towns, through © 
which I passed My inquiries were eager and minute, on the 
subject of the progress of religion, i in which, not only my at- 
tachment to this most important of all concerns, but the par- — 
ticular circumstances of my education, led me to take a vee * 
interest. The testimony borne to me, was the same in every — 

‘mouth, and corresponded to the result of my own experiences 
When ‘hee clergy commenced the legalized exercise of their a 
functions, under the authority of the Concordat, they found — 
the people generally a prey to the wildest anarchy in religion, — 
and so lo 1g disused, both to its forms and pep le Roe 

than indifferent ; about their return. It was utterly: i im- a 
‘to render them docile to the voice of the gospel, or _ 

to correct the horrible dissolution of morals, which prevailed ~ 
even in the interior of the country, without the zealous aid of aa 
a virtuous and peaceful government; and unless the priesthood 
had been invested with strong titles to the respect, and obedi- — 
ence of the vulgar. While the rulers of France continued to _ 
set the example of an habitual violation of all law;—to trample — 
upon the most sacred rights; and to infringe every moral . 
principle, both at home and abroad;—to organize, as it were, 
‘robbery and falsehood in every part of the empire,—while 4 
they continued to make the camp the school of moral in- 
struction for the French youth, and suffered the clergy to 4 
remain in a state of wretched impoverishment, and igno- q 
minious dependence on the civil functionaries, it was in vain © 
to expect, that religion could regain her influence overa po- ~ 
pulation, whose corruption so many powerful causes con-  ~ 
spired to increase. oe 

In the interior of the country, the peasantry go to church 

with some regularity, but are in every other respect, insen- 
sible to thé obligations of their religion, and to the authority 
of their teachers. In the provincial cities, and particularly in 
the seaport towns, the cause of infidelity has many more 
proselytes than that of the gospel, and the clergy are held in 

- open derision. The state of public morals generally, 1s but ~ 

little, if at all, improved. ‘There is more hypocrisy than 
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eretofore, and" € ‘very ‘small increase of christianity. I am, 
deed, firmly’ persuaded, that the system of Bonaparte has, 


: e clergy and the authorization 
of public worship, tended to produce The people of France 
are, perhaps, at this moment, more inveterately corrupt, more 
» incurably ‘irreligious, than they were in the year 1800. 

In Paris there is not a symp om of religious faith among the 
- opulent classes, or the vouth of any description. The churches, 
. which I attended assiduously, were frequented only by women 
and children, and some few of the poorer orders. During the 
_ holy week, two sermons were delivered every day, at each of 
_ the great ‘churches; by the most celebrated preachers of the 
¥ capital. I visited them all in rotation, with the view of ascer- 
_ taining the influence of religion over the public mind, and of 
| forming a judgment concerning the pulpit oratory of the capi- 
l. The congregations were more numerous, indeed, during 
this season, than I had before ‘seen them, but the majority ob- 
viously consisted, of the curious and the idle, who were at- 
s tracted by the prospect of fine music, and a good discourse. 

_ Their exterior deportment was but little calculated to yield 
edification. The night’service of the same season, gave rise 
to orgies too shocking to be related. I recollect that it was 
a _ mentioned i in one of the morning gazettes, as a curious fact, 
_ that a playhouse of Lyons had not been open for four days, 
e p dering the holy week. On good Friday, public concerts were 
" given, with the epithet of spiritual, but they had certainly 
- much of the alloy of profane fa and were most oy 
attended. 
_ In most of the churches the religious rites are golewiced 
e with very little parade. The sacristies were robbed, during 
_ the revolution, of the sumptuous ornaments with which they 
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permit them to perform their worship even with “ the ‘modest 
“ splendor, the unassuming state, the mild majesty, and sober 
| “pomp” which Mr. Burke so justly recommends as suitable 
and necessary, for the public external observances of religion. 
The choirs which chaunted “the pealing anthem” with so 


is at the cathedral of Notre Dame, that the remains of the 
eligious pomp of the old régime are collected and displayed, 


_ onthe great feasts of the calendar. The public functionaries 


- usually attend on these occasions, and are regaled with music 


+ = some of the best performers, both vocal and instrumental, 
of the metropolis. They are followed by crowds, who, together 


7 its demoralizing effects, more than counterbalanced all the 


‘much effect before the revolution, are entirely dissipated. It. 
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_ abounded. The means of the hierarchy, at this time,donot — 
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withthe official spectators, and the ied bitants of Cae gee 
nerally, appear to regard the celebration of high 1 this 
way, in the light of a theatrical representation. 
dregs of the populace. are fully aware of the politica 
monial, and of the purposes to which the | 
religion are. rendered subservient, by the government. Che — 
led condition of the clergy is obvious to every eye, and tn 
sm of the reverence which the nature of their functions 
usually awakens. in the multitude, and without which, the 
ceremonies of worship and the inculcations of the pulpit, are 
of but little avail. — | 

The cathedral of Notre Dame i isa hobs Gothic monument, 
and in itself, fitted, like the storms of winter, according to the 
poet, “to exalt the soul to solemn thought, and heavenly 
‘“‘musing.” Notwithstanding. the chilling reflections which — 
naturally arise out of the circumstances under which religious 
rites are now solemnized, the fancy of an American stranger 
must be powerfully excited, at the celebration of an high mass, 
in this majestic edifice, | on the great festivals; The “ moss 

wn de the | “ g-sounding aisles, and inter- 
sf mingle -graves”—the vast extent and i imposing aspect of 
the interior,—the repercussion of the music from the fretted 
roof and arches—‘* the dim religious light” shed through 
the painted glass of the windows,—the clouds of fragrance — 
“ rolling from the censer,” chase away all consciousness of 4 
the present, and kindle the most solemn emotions of de- — 
_ yotional awe. The Gothic edifices generally, and the old — 
castles of Europe, exert an influence over the mind which no _ 
external object | in our own country is calculated to produce. 
They: carry the spectator. back to the middle ages, and call up 
a train of those feudal and monastic visions, which, whether 
arising from this source, or from the descriptions of poetry, 
are, of all other images, the most deh giiak to a romantic 
imagination. ae. 

I should not omit to mention a es a Parisian. custom 
or exhibition belonging to the holy week, which does not al- 
together harmonize with the sanctity of, its character, or with 
the lessons of ,humility inculcated by the gospel. I allude to 
the parade of Long-champ, and in order to give you a correct 
idea of it, must remount to its origin. About three miles from 
the capital, there is a wood, intitled the Bots de Boulogne, 
which, in good weather, is the morning ride of all those who 
have pretensions to the don ton. The Champs Elysées lead to 
it, and contribute to render it a delightful place of fashionable =~ 
peed cus. Isabella, Ge sister ee St. Louis, founded, in the ; 
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- chaunting g the ccenaea hat on the Wctnaere, Pharedays | 
a and Fridays of the hee eels the days devoted to these lu- 
 gubrious airs, their little chapel became the resort of all the 
: dev out christians, and the ambitious dilettanti of the capital. 
ss 4 The pilgrimage of | _Long-champ soc mn bec ame universal; 

- but the rich and the beautiful, instead of appearing in sackcloth 
- and ashes, strov : the h i 
_ dress and the ‘splendor of their equipages. The archbishop of 
_ Paris was at length scandalized by this unhallowed metamor- 
_ phosis of a pious usage, into a feast of vanity, and therefore, 
' ordered the tenebra to be sung with closed doors. The con- 
_ yent and the nuns have long since disappeared, but the pro- 

_menade of Long-champ remains, and no small share of the 
- savings of every class of society is allotted to the purchase of 
finery for the occasion. During s po weeks P revious, the 
invention of every milliner and coe e rack 
: devising new fashions; every horse is ‘put in requisition, and 
every private carriage undergoes a thorough repair. | 
' . Between two and three o’clock, on the davs that I have 
' mentioned, the whole world is in motion. All those who can 
afford to procure a vehicle or a horse of any description, join 
ot e cavalcade, which begins at the entrance of the Champ 
ilnewes ‘The whole affair consists simply, in going as far as 
p the site of Long-champ, and then returning. The procession 
is regulated by the police, and the carriages are made to fol- 
low each other regularly, in a single line, which usually ex- 
tends as far as the goal itself. They thus move on, at a slow 
pace, for four or five hours, while the footways and the adja- 
cent avenues are crowded with the populace, dressed in their 
best suits. I happened, on one of these occasions, to be im- 
risoned in a carriage, and as the weather chanced to: be very 
ld, rejoiced most heartily when I made my escape, notwith- 

standing the novelty and vivacity of the scene. The Parisians, 
_ particularly the lower orders, attach the highest i importance to 
3 the amusements of the promenade of Long-champ, and it is 
_ hot without interest for a stranger, not only on account of the 
q singular groups which it presents to his eye, but also, a 3it 
_ enables him to judge of the whole wealth of Paris, in point: 
~ equipage. I was much disappointed in my expectations on hie 
head. There were but few carriages of ssi beauty or magni- 
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“ficence in the procession, and numbers of an ar 
singularly mean and grotesque, as to beggar all descriptio: 
fhe weekly exhibition of vehicles in Hyde park is 
bly more splendid than the annual effort of Paris. Nothing, i 
fact, is better fitted to convey an adequate idea of the: nce 
ia ondon, than the display of equipages in the Sunde pro- 
menades, or on the birth-day of the monarch. __ . 
I cannot say much in commendation of the pulpit eloquence 
of the French capital. The sermons which I heard from the 
mouths of the most celebrated preachers of .the day, were of. 
a very different character from those of Massillon, and Bour- 
daloue. Some of them, however, were not without merit, and 
in a few instances, I had occasion to admire, both the strain of — 
argument and the style of declamation. There can be, I think, 
no reflecting man who is not ready to acknowledge with | 
Comper; that, | 


“ The pulpit (in the sober use 
-€ Of its legitimate, peculiar pow’rs) | 
6 Must: stand acknowledg’d, lesthe world shall stand, 


The ‘poe a qualified te encomium judiciously, by the. 

words of the passage I have quoted, which are included 
within a parenthesis. The pulpit in France does not merit this 
eulogy, because it is habitually forced to transcend ‘ its legi- | 
‘“‘ timate and peculiar powers,” and compulsorily perverted — 
into an engine of state, to further the worst purposes of am- — 
bition and rapine. The preacher is not always the messenger 
ruth, and the legate of the skies. His office is not always 
sacred, nor his theme divine. He is forced to pronounce’ ex- 
travagant panegyrics on the most impious banditti, and- the 
most criminal enterprises, of which the records of history 
furnish any example; to hold a language equally at war with 
his own conscience, and the conviction of his auditory; to re- 
commend in every shape, the system of conscription and 
taxation;—the whole organization of violence and fraud, by — 
which his wretched countrymen are overwhelmed i in misery, 
and plunged deeper in corruption. The catechism which he is 
-made to teach to the children of his parish, is in that part. 
which relates to Napoleon, an outrage both upon truth and- 
reason, and little short of absolute blasphemy.* The ministers 


+... following ig an extract from the text fhen from the second part, 


lesson VII. | gti Se Gi ree PE ee 
‘Demande. Quels sont le: devoirs des chrétiens a Pegard des princes/ 


are ¢ bomapelleds to eclecain’ victories which are 
: ‘cruel scourge by France. herself, no less than by the 
ver whom they are ‘gained: ef. chaunt Te Deums, 
‘aise God for his tender mer when new afflictions: fall 
ir ahs people, and humani -ds at every pore. - = 
or the truth of | these assertions, I need only refer you to. 
; the files of the Moniteur, \ which ce tain the orders transmitted 
by the government to the several I urches, and extracts from 
the various circular epistles of the bishops and consistories. 
- Bonaparte, i in reestablishing the altar, had solely in view, the 
| - erection: of anew PPP: some his militar n3 formation 


Phas heen anifortnly, ey % is now, a mere. aol of ctaesnork 
pea to adorn his personal triumphs. The verification of 
his statement is to be found in the active subserviency to his 
‘political views, in which he has uniformly kept the ministers 
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“qui les gouvernent, et quels sont-en particulier nos devoirs envers Napo- 
léon premier, notreempereur? ‘ : 
“ Réponse. Les chrétiens doivent aux ir ces qui les goavelll | et nous 
“4 devons. en particulier & Napoléon ler, notre Empereur, Pamouw 
 * yespect, Pobéissance, la fidélité, le service militaire, les tribut Pehdowibe 
SS. pour la conservation et la défense det ‘empire et de son tréne; nous lui devons. - 
'*© encore des priéres ferventes pour son salut et pour la prospérité spi- 
» * rituelle et temporelle de I’état. 
“DPD. Pourquoi sommes-nous tenus de tous ces devoirs envers notre 
Empereur? 
*“ R. C’est premierement, parceque Dieu, qui crée les empires et les 
distribue selon sa volonté, en comblant notre Empereur de dons, soit dans 
la palersoit dans la guerre, l’a établi notre souverain, Ya rendu le min- 
‘istre’ de sa puissance et son image sur la terre. Honorer et servir notre 
© Empereur est donc honorer et servir Dieu méme. 
- “DD. N’y .a-t-il pas des motifs particuliers qui doivent plus fortement 
- nous attacher a Napoléon premier, notre Empereur? 
_ RR. Oui, car il est celui que Dieu a suscité dans les circonstances diffi- 
- “ciles, pour rétablir le culte public de la religion sainte de nos peres, et 
- * pour en étre Je protecteur. Il a ramené et conseryé l’ordre public par sa 
_“sagesse profonde et active; il défend l'état par son bras puissant; car il 
est devenu Voint du Seigneur par-la consécration qu’il a regu da souve- 
rain eee chef de léglise universelle. 
D. Que doit-on penser de ceux qui manqueraient a leur para enyers 
*n tre Empereur?  _ | 
‘R. Selon Papétre Saint Paul, ils resisteraient’A Pordre établi de Dieu ~ 

éme, et se rendratent dignes de la damnation €ternelle. 
D. Les devoirs, dont nous sommes tenus envers notre Empereur, 
us licront-ils également envers ses successeurs legitimes dans ordre 
tabli par les constitutions de l’empire? 
ER: Oui, sans doute; car nous lisons dans la sainte écriture, que’ Dieu, 
gneur du ciel et de la terre, par une disposition de sa volonté supréme 
ar sa Prov idence, donne les cae non seulement a une personne 
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ples of God to remain. During my seaidenee in France) (and a 
since. then, no material change, as I am well informed, has 
taken place,) the stipend of the country curates and the pa 
rochial clergymen generally, the most useful and ‘ 
class for the purposes of religion,—was $0 small, as tobeal- | 
together insufficient for their subsistence. They were con- 
signed over to the most grinding poverty, or to the precarious 
bounty of parishioners, who had themselves but little to give. 
| Many of them were without habitations, and in various in- 
stahces, without a church in which to officiate. No share was 
allotted to them im the education of youth; no means, inde- 
pendently of the mere force of their ecclesiastical character, 
were imparted, by which they could acquire authority or | 
command respeet. The Heeessity imposed upon them, ‘of coe 


public spinon; by the propagation of sentiments hichobtousie 
msincere, tended to deprive them, even of the influence 
arising from the sacred character of their.ministry. : | 
The country churches were suffered to remain in a state of 

ed dilapidation, and where it was found -indispensably 

sal ay 16 Build oF to repair, the burden was thrown upon 
the parishes, however miserably poor. It was but two or three 
years ago that the clergy were exempted from the conscrip- 
tion. In the year 1806, the superior of the seminary of st. a 
Sulpice was compelled to make the most painful exertions, in 
order to save the whole body of the youth of that institution J 
from being swept away into the armies. The exemption now 
extends to those only, who have reached the grade of sub- 
deacon, in their advancement to the priesthood; a grade 
which, according to the discipline of the Catholic church, is 
not to be attained until after the individual has reached his 
majority. 3 
This liability. to the conscription, united to the poverty, 
the privations, and the contempt, to which the clergy are 
subjected, strips the clerical state of all its attraction for the 
youth ‘of France, and has produced a lamentable dearth of 
candidates for the mmistry. The priests who survived the 
storm of the revolution, and returned to France, are worn out 
by age and. infirmities, and find but few successors. Religion 
must, therefore, languish from a want of pastors, if from no 
other cause. Ten archbishops, and fifty bishops composed 
the hierarchy in 1806, and are, among the clergy, the chosen 
organs afid the most important instruments of the Imperial 
willy The income allotted to the first, was but three thousand 
dollars a year, and to the last two thowSand. It must be appa- 
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rent. to you, that if Bonaparte had ever seriously aimed at the 
estoration of the religious spirit, he would have placed 3 
o clergy upon another footing, and particularly, have made 
m participate in the education of the youth of France. But 
4 whole was a mere political juggle. A minister was ap- 
4 Papiied to regulate the department of public worship, in the 
_ same manner, as that of war, of the marine, or of the police, 
is governed, and precisely for the same purposes. 
1 Much parade was made about toleration, and the admission 
of protestants to the free exercise of their religion. This part of 
- the transaction bore the same character as. the rest. The pro- 
_ testant clergy were but another spring, set in motion, to work | 
the political machine. The nomination of eyery functionary 
4 " attached to their churches, was Be cen, tothe Emperor; no 
' doctrinal point can ‘be determined, no matter of discipline re- 
© gulated, without the express authority of the government. 
 Consistories were established, and laymen, selected from the 
most opulent class of the dissenters, placed at their head. The 
_ latter take a particular oath of fidelity to the Emperor, receive 
 asalary | from the treasury, and are classed with the other pub- 
lic functionaries. They, to rether with some of the cl lergy, are 
decorated with the cross of the legion of honour, and n com- 
- mon with all those who officiate among the dissenting congre- 
_ gations, hold the same language, and perform the same agency, 
_. in favour of the military system, as do the Catholic priests. 
_ The consistorial circulars differ not at all in spirit from the 
» Mandemens of the bishops and archbishops. 
_ It issomewhat amusing to compare the professions of re- 
_ spect and patronage made by the French government towards 
& ; e body of protestants, with one of the topics of inyective, 
' employed against the British, in the proclamations addressed 
_ tothe Spaniards, by Bonaparte. The British are repeatedly 
' stigmatized as vile heretics. The same epithet was before ap- 
plied to them, as a serious reproach, in the Moniteur. The 
| a; Emperor must forget, that he has several millions of 
_ protestant subjects within the present limits of the empire, and 
‘that his scheme of dominion, embraces the incorporation of 
_ countries, containing many millions more. 
' The Jews also have had their share in the “ benignant 
4 « ‘meditations, and paternal solicitude” of the French goy- 
» ernment. The farce or the tragedy, for I know not which 
_ they would now please to call it, played with them in Paris, 
at the assemblage of the Sanhedrin, was, perhaps, of all the 
‘numberless impositions attempted by their rulers, on the 
_ world, the most wanton and impudent. The convocation was: 
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abroad burlesque in the eye of the parties immediately con- 


cerned, and a source of merriment and ridicule, even to the - 


populace. ‘The sittings of the Sanhedrin took. place « dt 
the period of my residence in Paris, and were accessible 
public. The president, Furtado, a shrewd man, from Bor- 
deaux, was attired in a magnificent court dress. A particular 
costume with rich embroidery, was also worn by the inferior 
officers of the meeting. The elders were men of a venerable 
aspect, and together with the majority of their brethren, dis- 
tinguished for their wealth, and the respectability of their 


character. A long string of formal interrogatories was, as you 


know, propounded to them on various points of: their faith. 
These were discussed in much detail, and with great solemnity 


of form and manner;—voluminous anal becoming replies were ~~ 
framed, and the convocation was at length dissolved, after se- © 


veral pompous discourses from the president, containing high- 
flown panegyrics, on the private and public virtues of the 
Emperor, and an annunciation of certain undefined, but mag- 
nanimous intentions, in fav, ur of the children of meaek: No 
ion, however, was m rade to them; they reaped no im- 
munities of any importance, to compensate for the expense 
and ridicule incurred in this transaction. A thick veil of mys- 
tery was drawn over the true motive, and the actual result of 
their meeting. 


The conjectures indulged by the Parisians, with respect to 


this affair, were various. It was at one time called a mere 
persiffiage or hoax; at another, a scheme for the extortion of | 


moncy from the synagogue. The supposition which appeared 
to me to be the most rational, was this:—that. Bonaparte was 
desirous of establishing a correspondence of espionage between 
and their brethren in other parts of Europe, and for this 
purpose, had selected such of their body to compose his San- 
hedrin of political propagandists, as were known to possess 
most intelligence and influ@fige. The order issued at the time, 
by the king of Sweden, forbidding the Jews of his dominions 
.to hold communion eink those of France, ives color to this 
surmise; or proves at least, that a suspicion to this effect was 
entertained. by the cabinets of the North. I a 
think, that Bonaparte did not find the instruments whom he 
‘chose for the purpose, quite as pliable, or corrupt, as he could 


have wished; otherwise the meetings of the Sanhedrin would - 


have been followed by some show of benefaction. 

The journey of the pope to Paris, produced also, a most 
disgusting exhibition of treachery and imposture. The good 
prelate was tempted to cross the ia at the most inclement 
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{ _ Beason of the year, and to officiate at the Imperial coronation 


‘Presence in the French capital might be productive to 
cause of religion. He was received on the confines of F: rance 
by Abdallah Menou, then governor of Piedmont, who was de- 
| ae by his master to-do the honours on the occasion. The 
urk superintended the religious festivals prepared for the 


diction, with every demonstration of profound reverence and 
religious zeal. The venerable traveller, on his arrival in Paris, 
was sumptuously lodged in the Thuileries, and deluded dur- 
_ ing his residence there, by a most cruel and revolting mockery 
of respect and friendship. ees 

' ° When the crowd followed him, through curiosity, in the 
_ streets, or assembled, from the same motive, to gaze upon 
- him, as he stood in the balcony of the palace, the Moniteur 
_ pronounced lofty panegyrics on the piety of the people, and 
. _ proclaimed their eagerness to deserve the blessings of heaven, 
___ by offering suitable homage to the successor of St. Peter. A 
good portion of his time was occupied in receiving solemn 
-deputations of the public functionaries, organized at the in- 
‘stigation of their ruler. A multitude of persons, many of 
them notorious deists, and renegado republicans, were made 
to embrace his knees, and to kiss his feet. In the mean time, 
however, the police found it not a little difficult to repress the 
~ ribaldry and the witticisms in which the licentious infidelity of 
r. no small proportion of the Parisians prompted them to indulge 
_ athis expense. After he had performed the part destined for 
_.. him in the coronation, and when it was found that he was not 
to be subdued into a complete subserviency to the designs of 
= Bonaparte, he was dismissed with the bitter reflection, that he 
had served merely as-a theatrical puppet in the hands of ‘the 
crafty tyrant, and had not, by the sacrifice of his dignity, been 
_ -able to secure a solitary favour r 
s “usurpation of his temporal authority and fortunes, and the in- 
_ dignities and sufferings now heaped upon him, yield unerring 
proofs of the spirit by which 7 was previously ani- 
- mated in his regard. | 

_ The situation of the clergy of sonia, at this moment, is 
truly to be commiserated. Most of them have, I think, been 
at all times actuated by honest motives, and in lending them. 
selves as far as they have done, to the personal and political 
views of their oppressor, have been either impelled by force, 
‘or allured by the hope of being able to educe good from evil. 

= ey: and the ~ were _ opinion, that the cause of chris- 


by glowing representations of the solid benefits, of which oh 


“sovereign pontiff, and even received the apostolical bene-— 


‘the church. The subsequent 
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tianity would be essentially benefited, by the continuance 
even of the mere forms of divine worship, and were therefore 
disposed to make great sacrifices, in order to achieve this end. 

They fondly cherished the expectation, that the hardy : lant of 
religion, if it could once be made to take root in the soil, 
would flourish in spite of all obstacles; and were at one time, 
even credulous enough to imagine, that the professions of 


Bonaparte i in favour of the altar, were not wholly destitute 


of sincerity. They must now, I presume, be completely. unde- 


ceived, and have in the aspect of the future, nothing left to 
console them, for the wretchedness and degradation of their — 


present condition. I can, in fact, conceive no state more cala- 
mitous or galling, than that to which such of them are reduced, 


as retain any independence of character or purity of intention. 


They must be conscious that by the political agency which 
they are compelled to exercise, they prostitute their ministry 


to the corroboration of a system, that tends directly to defeat 


the labours of their spiritual vocation, and has regularly 


stifled the seeds of piety, as fast as they have been ‘sown. 


What, moreover, can be. worse, than to be forced to receive 
from the insolent and precarious bounty of the known enemies 
of christianity, as are most of their rulers, a sordid mainte- 
nance for religion, ‘“*‘ measured out to them,” as Mr. Burke 


said, of the allowance made by the national assembly, for the. 


support of the clergy, ‘“‘ on the standard of the contempt. in 
“‘ which it is held, and for the purpose of rendering those who 
‘‘ receive the pittance, vile and of no estimation in the eyes of 
*¢ mankind.” 

I can collect from the French newspapers, that the clergy 
as well as the pope, have disappointed the views and kindled 
the resentment of Bonaparte. He has not probably found 
them as servile and profligate as he expected. The arm of 
terror and violence, although so long raised over-their heads, 
has not, perhaps, sufficed to drive them into a complete apos- 
tasy, not only from all the most imperious duties of their re- 
ligion, but from, the common feelings, and inflexible laws of 
humanity. Such of them as dare to stand firm, may expect to 
be treated with still less mercy, than has been displayed to- 
wards the virtuous and aged pontiff of Rome, If the majority 
should prove contumacious, they will be swept away from the 
altar, and hunted down by a proscription, as relentless as that, 
which assailed them at the commencement of the revolution. 
Judging from the language now held by Bonaparte, on the 
subject of the Catholic religion, and from the tenor of several 
open attacks upon christianity, that have recently issued from 
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_ the Parisian press, I should not be surprised if an attempt 
were speedily made, either to new model the christian religion, 
or to erect, under the Imperial auspices, some other religious 
banner than that-of the cross. 

_. The present government of France has affected to extend 
its care to the establishment of a wholesome system of public 
instruction, and boasted loudly of the benefits which have re- 
sulted to the people, from the scheme now in operation. The 
same spirit, however, you may be assured, which guided the _ 
a military ruler, as to the affairs of religion, dictated his mea- — 
‘sures in this regard. The issue of his labours has been about 
wally profitable to the nation. I paid much attention to the 
tate: of éducatign, and was intimately acquainted with per- 
_ sons, who, from their stations, as inspectors of this branch of 
_ the military economy, and professors in ‘the Lycées, were 
_ €nabled to afford me the most accurate and copious in- 
_ formation. My limits will not permit me to indulge in many 
_ details on this point. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a 
e general history and outline of the new system. 

___. The revolution, as you know, destroyed nearly all the pub- 
= lic schools throughout France, and left the lower classes par- 
ly, destitute of the means of instruction. A plan of 
‘HelGhal education was digested under the directorial govern- 
ment, and carried partially into execution. It was adopted by 
_ Bonaparte, on his accession to power, invested with the pom- 
| pous appendages of an administration, a board of inspectors, 
_ .&c. and unfolded to the legislative body by the public orators, 
_ with the customary profusion of promises and encomiums. 
_ The discourse pronounced by M. Fourcroy, the chief organ 
Of the government, on the occasion, was sufficient to show the 
dispositions, with which the scheme was undertaken. It was 
significantly stated, in relation to that part of it which au- 
_, thorized the government to select, and educate at the public 
expense, nearly seven thousand pupils, *¢ that those who could 
_ duly appreciate the circumstances of the times, would see 
_ “how peculiarly well adapted to the conjuncture was this 
_ provision.” It was at the same time, bitterly deplored, that 
_ the government could lend no pecuniary aid to the mainte- 
_ nance of the primary or common schools of the empire, “ in- 
- “asmuch as that object would require at least two millions of 
_ francs annually;—an expense too heavy for the treasury 
_ to incur.” These were, however, the schools of most im- 
q | etince to the public. At the same time that the treasury 
could not afford them the sum mentioned, more than seven mil- 
“Hons were allotted to the establishments, in which the pen- 
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sionaries of the government were to be educated. Vast do-_ 
mains were at this: very period bestowed upon the legion of 
honour; the expenses of the civil list amounted to almost 
thirty millions of francs, and yet, the public purse coule | not 
spare so small a stipend as two millions, to. promote the ins | 
struction of the poorer classes of the empire! _ es : 

The. plan provided for the erection of thirty-two ‘Lae 4 
or colleges, a certain number of special academies, and a mule 
titude of ‘‘secondary and primary schools.” It was announced, 
that acomplete liberal education would be given in the Lycées. 
The secondary and primary schools were to be established in _ 
every district of the empire, and to communicate the rudi-. 
ments of knowledge; the special academies were appropriated. 
to law, medicine, and the military art. The treasury was to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Lycées and academies. 
It was recommended to the municipalities of the various dis- 
stricts or communes of the ‘empire, to organize the rest, and. 
to draw the necessary supplies for their. support, from: the. 
parents of the children who might be sent to_ them. All 
the common. schools throughout France, existing by whaiever 
tenure, were classed under the denomination of — primary an nd 
secondary, and committed to the superintendence of the. pre=_ 
fects. No individual was permitted to undertake the business. 
of tuition, without an appointment from the municipality. No 
public instruction of any kind can now be given, In any part of 
the empire, but under the authority and immediate control 
of the government. 

The first feature that strikes the mind, in this outline of the 
new system, is, that all- -grasping:and jealous despotism, which 
leaves nothing to individual enterprise, and usurps an absolute 
control, even over that branch of the public education, to which 
it denies pecuniary aid. The primary and secondary schools, 
although established by the municipalities, and maintained by 
the contributions of those who frequent them, are, neverthe- 
less, compelled to adopt the course of studies, and the system 
of discipline prescribed by the government, and to submit to 
any regulations which the prefect may think fit to impose. 
The indifference of the French government about the edu- 
cation of the lower classes must be obvious, from the appro- 
priation , of funds for the maintenance of the colleges and 
academies exclusively. If the French treasury could not afford 
means for the support or assistance of all the branches of the 
system, it is to those from which the common people were to 
derive instruction, that the sum granted should have been ap- 
plied. Dr. Smith reprobates any kind of interference on the 
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part of a government in the concerns of education. He ques- 


tions the utility ef erecting or maintaining with the public 


nds, any institutions for the instruction of youth. But this 


4a great writer at the same time remarks, that a wise and benefi- 
cent government will always prefer, as the objects of its bounty 


attention, the establishments for the education of the com- 


mon people.* He adduces, in support of this opinion, various 


reasons, which carry the fullest conviction, but which it would 


occupy too much space to detail. The French rulers were not _ 
_ unacquainted with this doctrine, but were naturally more at- _ 
 tentive to the chapter of Montesquieu, which treats of the 


nature of public education, under a despotism, than to the 


4 pages of Dr. Smith. 


The situation of the lower classes in France, with regard to 
the means of education which they possessed, was such, on the 
accession of Bonaparte to power, as to claim preeminently, 
his most strenuous exertions in their favour. They were 
almost wholly without common schools, and so far impov- 
erished, as to be unable to form or support them. The long 


disuse of public instruction had, moreover, created an apathy 


on this subject, which rendered it necessary to tempt them 
to seek instruction for their children, by disburdening them of 
at least a part of the expense. It was in vain, with a serious 
view to their advantage, to authorize the municipalities to ap- 
point teachers, without providing at the same time a stipend 


~ for the latter. By interdicting also, all individual enterprise 


in the business of tuition, and organizing a particular. police 
for the inferior schools, the professed object was impeded, 


and such, I have little doubt, was the real intention of Bona- 


parte. 
The accuracy of this reasoning is evinced by the result. 
Nothing can be more wretched than the state of the common 


4 ‘people, at this moment, with regard to education. To read 


and write are rare qualifications among them, and their igno- 


__-rance is not compensated by religious instruction. Ina report. 


made in 1806, by M. Fourcroy, director-general of the public 


3 establishments for education, the whole number of pupils be- 


a _ longing to the primary and secondary schools, is computed at 
_ seventy-five thousand one hundred and eighty-six. This state- 
‘ment probably contains an exaggeration, but admitting it to 


be correct, the proportion is miserably small, out of a popu- 
» lation which was then estimated at thirty-two ‘million ef souls, 
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and of which one fourth, at least, consisted of children. * About — 
two years after the institution of the secondary schools, a law 


was enacted, authorizing the government to intr duce rays a 


each of them, twenty-five pupils, the expense of who 
cation was to be defrayed out of the tuition m 
the rest, and who were to be chosen from among mie 
of the. military, and ‘of the civil functionaries. This w: 
heayy stroke upon the teachers, whose scanty. emoluments 
were thus materially curtailed; and an addi ional, and most 
atrocious act of violence, with respect to the individuals 
whose private seminaries had been forcibly incorporated into 
the new system. It also fell weightily upon those, who edu- 


cated their children. at their own expense, by enhancing the 


price of tuition. 

At the distance of two years from the date of the creation 
of the primary schools, the director general, in one of his re- 
ports on the subject, was compelled to acknowledge, that this 
branch of the system had not encountered the success pre- 
dicted. He then ascribed the tardiness and difficulty with 1 which 
they were formed, to causes that now exist with te: fold aggra- 
vation. These were, first, The poverty of the rural communes 


‘or districts, which rendered them incapable of furnishing 


the teachers with a suitable dwelling, or of paying the fine 
prescribed in lieu of it; and second, The want of capable 
teachers. At the time of my residence in France, the im- 
poverishment of the villages, and agricultural districts was 


such, as to rendér it impossible for the peasantry to pay a : 


price of tuition, sufficient for the decent maintenance. of 
teachers for their children. This circumstance, connected 
with other causes, created an extreme difficulty of finding 
competent persons disposed to engage in a career which 


consigned them to a state little short of absolute want, and 


to the condition of mere machines, in the hands of ine civil 
functionaries. These evils, of which the government was 
compelled to acknowledge, and affected to deplore the ex- 
istence, in 1806, are, I am well informed, greatly increased, 
and still more visible in their equences. The common 
schools, particularly of the interior, are but few, and most 


-wretchedly constituted, both as to the number and character 


of the pupils, and to the moral and intellectual qualifications of 


*In the Statisque gener rate et par ticuliere de la France,” the proportion. 


of the population under twenty, is estimated at nine twentieths. Malthus 
also adopts this calculation. Sce Appendix to the third edition of the Essay on 
Population. 
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the teachers. The middle classes, who are unable to pay the 
_ expense of educating their children in the Lycées, suffer most 
_ severely from this state of things. | 
The Lycées constitute the most important branch of the 
soe system of education in France. It is to their organi-, 
zation, that the government has particularly directed its at- 
tion, and 1 in them, that the youth of the country are moulded 
its purposes. ‘The whole design is striking, and the details 
ittle curious. There are now forty-five of these col- 
hout the empire, all of them regulated by: the 
* government, which appoints the professors, fixes the price of 
_ tuition, inspects their accounts, &c. ‘They were announced, 
_ at the period of their formation, as destined to afford a com- 
- plete course of liberal studies, excluding whatever was super- 
~ annuated or superfluous, in that of the old universities. ‘The 
- Greek language is proscribed, while three years are allotted to 
the Latin. There must be at least eight professors for each 
college. The course of studies embraces the Latin, as I have 
_ mentioned, ancient and modern history, chronology, geogra- 
phy, the belles. lettres, natural philosophy, and the mathe- 
atics. These branches of knowledge are taught from their — 
rudiments. No preliminary acquirement is necessary for the 
E pupil but the faculty of reading and writing. The secondary 
schools are thus rendered superfluous for those who are able 
to defray the expense of tuition in the Lycées. It is, indeed, 
cin the latter only, that any solid instruction can be obtained. 
A library, composed of fifteen hundred-volumes, i is allotted. 
2 to each college. All the libraries consist of the same works, 
' and no book cam be introduced into any of them, without the 
_ express authority of thé minister of the Interior. No work or 
_ elementary treatise can be taught by a professor, but such as 
} prescribed by a committee, appointed by the government, 
| to make. the selection. 
_. The internal discipline of these colleges is most minutely 
traced i in the voluminous law, enacted for the purpose. Noth- 
_ ing is left to the discretion of the superintendents, or of the 
' professors; not even with regard to the hours of study, the 
- modes of recreation, the forms of dress, &c. All corporal 
chastisement is interdicted. Arrest and ‘imprisonment are the 
_ punishments inflicted upon delinquents. An officer, intitled 
| Lofficier Jnstructeur, is attached to each college, and charged 
. the important business of instructing the pupils in the 
manual exercise, and in military evolutions. He is to be ready 
_ at all hours of the day, to head them in their various marches. 
| They proceed to their exercises, of every description, by 
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the sound of the drum, in regular order, and are divided ina 
companies of twenty-five each. Each company has a ser- 
geant and four corporals, selected from the pupils, and a 
sergeant major, who discharges the functions of the officier 
instructeur, in his absence. The pupils are headed by the 
latter, in their public walks. On holidays, an additional’ hour <a 
and an half is allotted to military exercises. The samesys- 
tem, with respect to these exercises, prevails in the secondary 
schools. ‘The pupils of the Lycées are suffered to correspond — 
with none, but their relations or guardians, and their letters 
are subjected to the inspection of the proviseur or heads of 
the college. i | 
A stranger, in visiting the Lycées, has constantly present 
to his mind, the idea of a barrack, rather than of a college. 
I could not divest myself of this impression, when I heard the 
sound of the drum, and witnessed the regular marches of 
the pupils. Every thing about them is calculated to. infuse the 
martial spirit. It is obvious, from every feature of these insti- 
tutions, that such is the principal use to which they were | 
meant to be applied. To create a slavish admiration of the 
character, and an entire devotion to ‘the interests of the Em- 
peror, is another material purpose, which is betrayed even in 
the most minute details of the scholastic exercises, and to 
which the exhortations of the teachers, and the contents of the 
libraries are particularly directed. Latin and the mathematics 
are taught with most care and success. Much attention also is 
paid to such parts of ancient and modern history, as conduce 
to the main desiga. The other branches of knowledge, enu- 
merated in the list of studies, are but superficially cultivated. 
Three i inspectors make a circuit oncé a year through the de- 
partments of the interior, in order to examine into the state of 
_ the Lycées, and to report thereon to the government. I formed 
an intimate acquaintance with one of the gentlemen, upon 
whom this task had devolved, at the period of my residence in 
France. The result of his inquiry, as he circumstantially com- 
municated it to me, presented a most unfavourable, and in- 
deed disgusting picture of the condition of these establish- 
ments. The buildings appropriated to the Lycées, which, by 
law, are to be maintained and furnished by the cities to which 
they belong, were in a neglected and mouldering state; the 
number of pupils educated at their own expense comparatively 
small; the professors generally persons of slender ability, and 
altogether devoid of zeal in the discharge of their functions. 
This last evil arose partly from the scantiness of the salaries 
allowed, and the nature of the supervision exercised by the 
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_ government. A post from which the incumbent derived but a 
_ meagre subsistence, and which rendered him, at the same 
_ time, a mere automaton, was not of a nature to be sought by 
- men of talents, or to be filled with much conscientious activity 
and honest zeal. _ ak | 
_. The four Lzcées of Paris were certainly in a more flourish- 
ing state than those of the Provinces. I can assert, however, 
_ from my own observation, that even the former were not ex- 
= the,defects which I have enumerated above. The 
Lycée Bonaparte and the Lycée Charlemagne, the two infe- 


_ rior colleges, wore a most gloomy aspect, and were in all re- 
_ spects, miserably organized. | a 
_ The pupils of the Lycées were not privileged from the con- 
scription, at the period of which I am speaking. I know not 
whether any dispensation has been since proclaimed in their 
favour. I had occasion to remark some cases of extreme 
hardship, connected with the exercise of this law, over those 
’ of the Lycée Imperiale, the chief of the Parisian colleges. 
_ Several youths, the children of very respectable parents, resi- 
dent in the departments of the Rhine, were dragged without 
mercy, from the college ranks, into those of the army. They 
had just accomplished their eighteenth year, and were about 
terminating their academical studies. One instance of ex- 
~ emption alone, came within my knowledge. The claims of 
_~ the individual,—a young gentleman of a distinguished family, 
_ and whose education was not then completed,—were of a pe- 
- culiar nature. It was not, however, until after much delay, 
_ and only by the intercession of the highest authority, that hes 
_ was rescued from the fangs of the recruiting officer. ae 
The most important and, politic branch of the system of 
- which I am speaking, is the ‘gratuitous education afforded to 
' so many thousand pupils. It may be asserted with confidence, 
_ that exclusive of the twenty-five in each of the secondary 
_ ‘schools, more than one half of the number belonging to all the 
_ Lycées, are educated at the expense of the treasury, and there- 
| fore, entirely at the disposal of the government. By the ori- 
_ ginal law, the government was authorized to educate in the 
_  Lycées, six thousand four hundred pupils, at the public ex- 
' pense. Of these, two thousand four hundred were to be se- 
lected during the space of ten years, from the foreign terri- 
- tories annexed to France. The remainder was to consist, of 
such of the pupils of the secondary schools as rendered them- 
selves, by their proficiency, most worthy of the distinction, in 
- the judgment of a board of examiners appointed by the gov- 
ernment. ; 
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The view taken by M. Fourcroy of this particular branch 
of the plan, is somewhat curious, and will afford you a clear 
insight into the spirit with which it was framed. I shall quote 
his own language, commencing with the preliminary observa- 
tions. “ The government, enlightened by the experience of the 


“‘ past, has rejected the old forms of the universities, which, q 
“ half a century ago, were no longer compatible with the pro- __ 
“gress of reason, and which philosophy then called upon us" 


‘“¢ to amend or repudiate. We have selected from them what 
““ was good, and avoided the abuses with which they were in- 
“ fected. Without overlooking the success which should 
“naturally attend good teachers and able professors, we have 
‘‘made it a principal object, to insure a sufficient number of 
_ “pupils to the’ new schools we are about to establish. The 
“ government has been of opinion, that, in order to fix literary 
‘“¢ and scientific institutions upon a solid basis, it should begin 
“by providing pupils for them, to avoid the risk of seeing the 
“ classes consist of professors alone. Such is the end which\we 


‘‘ have meant to accomplish, in extending the bounty of me 


“‘ government to so large a number of pensionaries. We have 
‘“‘ had in view the maintenance of the Lycées, by means of 
“the funds allotted for these pensioners. The whole foun- 
“ dation of the new system rests upon this idea. The defenders 
“¢ of the country will receive the recompense of their labours, 
“(in the education of their children. Parents will fill the se- 
‘“‘ condary schools with their sons, and watch over their first 
“¢ advances in knowledge, in order to render them worthy of 


co inhabitants of the territories annexed to F rance, who, speak- 
* ing a language, and accustomed to institutions different from 
“¢ our own, must, nevertheless, abandon their old usages, and 
Ss adopt those of their new country, have not, at home, the ne- 
‘“‘ cessary means of giving their children the education, the 
‘“‘ manners and the character, which are to-identify them with 
“the French. What more advantageous destiny could be 
*‘ prepared for them, than that which the new system offers, 


“ and, at the same time, what more efficacious resource cculd — 


“be given to the government, which has nothing more at 
‘** heart than to bind these new citizens to France?” 

The views of the government are developed with sufficient 
clearness in the passage I have here quoted, and the execution 
of the plan has been strictly conformable. The schools of the 
empire are rendered subservient to the important purposes of 


assimilating the inhabitants of the foreign territories to their 


masters, and of attaching them to the dominion of France, by 


the ulterior advantages which are prepared for them. The 
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4 the strongest | sympathies. In the new departments, all do- 
_ mestic education is industriously discouraged, in order that 
_ no other resource may be left to the inhabitants, but the insti- 
tutions of , France, where their children may be imbued with 
_ the interests and passions desirable for the conqueror. In 
order to perpetuate the French dominion, and to strengthen © 
he military despotism, the rising generation of these depart- 
nents must be. reared 1 in. French Lecacqpsieel and: cast in the 


_ By the system ae de risiaktons ‘edacuioas ‘the Aowar Be the 
y French youth, also, are made the meré creatures of the ruler, 
to be fashioned and employed i in the manner most conducive 

- to his interests and views. They are at the same time, in his 
__ hands, sure and valuable pledges of the personal allegiance of 
a their numerous connexions, upon whose loyalty and zeal, the 
_ Imperial throne obtains, in this way, the strongest hold. Every 
_ possible extension has, therefore, been given to this part of the 
_ plan. The special military academies, which contain about fif- 
teen hundred pupils, are all supported by the state. Inthe chief 
of them, the term of instruction is two years, and two hundred 
and fifty. youths are admitted each year. These are selected 
4 from | } among the boys of the Lycées, anda preference i is given 
- to such as are maintained in the latter, at their own expense. 
_ .The ostensible reason assigned for this distinction, is, that the 
_ .parents, who defray the charges of the Lycées, may be com- 
_ pensated, in a degree, for * the sacrifice which they make.” 
_ The real motive is the desire of increasing the number of pen- 
' sioners subject to the immediate and absolute control of the 
_ government. The boys educated in the Lycées, at the ex- 
_ pense of the treasury, are inextricably entangled in the tram- — 
- mels of the Imperial despot. After they have finished the 
scholastic career of six years, they are either transferred to 
~ the military academies, drafted for the conscription, or in- 
- listed in the service of their tyrant, as public functionaries in 
~ the departments for which their attainments and dispositions 
q seem, best fitted. 
| If we acknowledge as real, the motives by which the French 
rulers profess to have been ‘actuated, in the formation of the 
a Lycées, they imply an extraordinary state of things. It must 

a ar. singularly curious to you, that in a country whose po- 
gis sO vast as that of France, the state should find it 
ssary to provide pupils for the public colleges, under the 

| “apprehension, that the professors might be otherwise left in 
_ solitude. There is something novel in the language, that: pa- 
a rents are to be allured: by artificial means totally independent 


= 
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of the characteristical merits of a college, toavailthemselvesof 


the opportunity of obtaining a suitable education for their 
children; that they are to be partially indemnified for the 
sacrifice which they make, in so doing, by the prospect or 
chance opened to them, of seeing their children become pen- 


sioners of the government. If it were necessary to employ 
such expedients, as those here announced, in relation to that 
class of parents, who were supposed capable of defraying the 


charges of a Lycée, a much stronger stimulus must have been 
required for the poorer orders. This is an additional argu- 
gument, why the bounty of the government should have been 
extended to the common schools, if it had been seriously in- 
tended, to impart the benefits of education to the common 
people. - 

The fact is, however, that the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, or the communication of it to the lower orders, is far 
from being the object, either of the wishes or labours of the 
French government. They know it to be incompatible with 
the nature, and repugnant to the interests of a military des- 
potism. Instead of striving earnestly to rouse the mass of the 
nation from the profound apathy in which they are now sunk, 
with regard to the culture of the mind, their efforts will be di- 
rected to multiply impediments to the progress of a contrary 
spirit. It is with them a necessary policy, to retain the com- 


mon people in the grossest ignorance, and the most abject de- 


pression. [t will be sufficient for the purpose of Bonaparte, 
that such an education should be given to the youth of the 
Lycées, as may qualify them, either for the military career er 
administrative duties. The nature of the religious or moral 
~ Instruction which they receive, will be deemed of little im- 
portance, provided they are trained to such dispositions as 
may serve to strengthen his power. All the branches of in- 
struction which tend to form the soldier, will be successfully 
taught, because to them the patronage and the cares of the 
government will be liberally and unremittingly extended. 
The conscription has a direct tendency to render parents 
themselves indifferent about the proficiency of their children, 
‘in any other studies than those which may promote their ad- 
vancement in the army, to which they know them to be irre- 
vocably doomed. Were it not for the certainty of this doom, 
the Lycées would be even much less populous than fey now 
are. Boys — in them, not with a view to their general 
improvement, but in order that they may be the better pre- 


pared for their unalterable destiny, by a good course of mathe- 
3 i % “age 
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~ matical studies, and because they a are not otherwise ty to 
the military academies. — 

_ These academies are ‘supplied with dane sede neateniness and 
‘are in every respect admirably organized. Nothing is wanting 
in them, which can serve to qualify the pupil for the highest 
excellence in the theory of war. The discipline, moreover, is 
ach as to fit the body for the severest exercises of the field, 
and to fashion the appetites and habits to the opposite ex- 
¥ tremes: she . : ote ry y obedience and os The Poly ‘ a 


edn ever sisted, ind should be eens 8 Wintel: iby all 
strangers who can obtain access to them. They send forth 
annually a host of accomplished officers, engineers and mecha- 
- Micians, whose services are of material efficacy in promoting 
the vast plan of domestic usurpation and foreign conquest, 
_ which their mighty sovereign is now prosecuting with such 
q ‘indefatigable industry and fatal success. I must confess, that 
when I examined the details of the military schools, over 
which he ‘watches with a sort of paternal care, I felt apprehen- 
ons for € fate of the continent, not less lively than those 
whic "hie annunciation of the victory of Friedland, or of any 
2 Gitier of his great triumphs had excited. 
_ I fear, my good friend, that I have fatipuied you by these 
dry details. I have said more on the leading topics of this 
epistle than the plan, which I have chalked out for myself, 
will warrant. You cannot, however, but be sensible of the 
_ great importance that attaches, under the present circumstan- 
ces of the world, to whatever is connected with the internal | 
organization of F rance, or serves to illustrate the character — 
and views of her rulers. The vast accessions now made to 
their dominion, do but prognosticate a still greater enlarge- 
ment of empire, and strengthen the well grounded apprehen- 
sion, that the whole continent of Europe 1 is, to use the lan- 
‘guage of the poet, 
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sg __ Steep rushing down, to that devouring gulf 
a “ Where many a mighty people buried lies.” 


The spirit which now legislates. for France will regulate the 

_domestic affairs of the countries, which she may call to the 
q honour of bearing her own name. The same code of civil law, 
=the same military and financial system,—the Lycées and the 
police, will be introduced into all of them, and identify, in all 
respects, the character and condition of their inhabitants; with 
_ those of the population of France. ‘The period is not, per- 
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haps, far distant, when it will be merely necessary to study 
the institutions of the conqueror, in order tou erstand the 
internal policy of three fourths of the territory and populatic 
of Europe. Whoever wishes to reason accurately, on th e future 
destiny of the latter, will attend to the present military, finan- 
cial, , religious and political organization of France. The nations 
of the continent will be subjected to the’same laws, corrupted 
and debased by the same arts, involved in the same miseries, 
and, perhaps, be insensibly melted away into the French name 
and people. Their fate will resemble that which was experi- 
enced by the victims of the Roman power, who were gradually 
blended into one common mass with their conquerors, and, 
as the historian expresses it, “ formed in their manners and 
“ internal policy, a perfect eepenerentr of their great mis- 
“ tress.” 

The distinet kingdoms which Bonaparte has erected, will 
soon be overturned by the hand which raised them. His policy. 
in this respect, will be found to bear as close a similitude to that" 
of Rome, as it does in all the other arts of preserving and « en- 
larging dominion. “ Those princes,” says Gibbon, (speakir 
of such as were suffered to reign for a short time in the p 
vinces of the Roman empire,) “* whom the ostentation of gra- 
. “ titude, or generosity permitted for a while, to hold a pre- 
‘¢ carious sceptre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
“‘ as they had performed the appointed task of fashioning to 
“the yoke the vanquished nations.” The monarchs of Spain, 
Naples, Westphalia, Sweden, or of any other of the sepa- 
rate kingdoms, which Bonaparte has deemed it expedient to 
create, may expect to receive alike treatment, when they have 
performed the same task, or answered other temporary pur- 
poses of their master. I have long since predicted, that the _ 
measures of this description, which he has taken, weré:but 
preparatory to the establishment of his own immediate au-  _ 
thority. It is his object to form one vast empire, embracing _ 
the largest and fairest portion of Europe, united under one 
system of military government, and connected by the same 
language, usages, and civil institutions. After having medi- 
tated not a little upon the practicability of this plan, I must 
prenncs to be that I see no invincible obstacles to its execu- 
tion. =n I contemplate the changes which have been . 
wut’ during the last three or four years, and those’ which 
in Europe, I feel almost a persuasion, that it may 


“matured, even-during the life time of the French 
Emperor, as to render inevitable its final accomplishment. 
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_ Iv was at one time our intention to present our vaegliecn with 
. @. a full account of the merits of this. work, but we find the task 
so well executed in the thirty-third number of the Edinburgh 
Review, that we have been induced to alter our plan. In order 
to allure the lovers of elegant literature, —who are not few in 
number among us,—to the perusal of the entire volume, which 
cannot but amply repay any degree of attention given to it, 
_ we shall now merely indulge ourselves in transcribing some 
few pages from the Essay on Taste, and in quoting the general 


opinion which the Scottish critics pronounce, on the excellence 


of this new and illustrious proof, of the unrivalled genius and 
learning of their countryman: “ We regard it,” say they, 
“as one of the most unequivocal productions of a powerful 
“and accomplished mind, that has ever fallen under our sur- 
“vey; and one also of those fortunate productions,. which can- 
“not be studied or admired, without benefit both to the taste 
_ “and understanding. The ‘style is beautiful and flowing, 
“though perha s, rather more remote from vivacity or fami- — 
_ “liarity, than is suitable to the taste of this generation. The 
“ singular eloquence with which Mr. Stewart, in his moral and 
“‘ metaphysical speculations, has contrived to adorn the most 
_ unpromising parts of his subject,—the rich lights which his 
“imagination has every where thrown in, with such inimita- 
“ woble judgment and effect,—the warm glow of moral enthusi- 
‘asm which he has spread over the whole of his composition, 
“ and the tone of mildness, dignity, and animation: which he 
4 has uniformly sustained in controversy, as well as in instruc- 
* tion,—are merits: which we do not remember to have seen 
~ “united in any other philosophical writer. His former work, 
3 on the philosophy of the human mind, has accordingly been 
“read more than any other modern book on such subjects, and 
“ the volume now given to the weedy 3s, we think, calculated 
“ to be still more popular.” 2 
. This lofty eulogium is justified Peiughout, by the whole 
tenor of “The Philosophical Essays.” Our readers will scarcely 
hesitate to concur with us in opinion, when they have read. 
the extracts which we shall proceed to lay | before them, and 
which develop a very beautiful and useful theory, in a manner 


q - singularly graceful and ingenious. We do not deem it neces- 


sary to offer an excuse for the portion of space which we — 


e 
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to these extracts, because we conceive, that in enriching our 
pages with such matter as the following, we most successfull 
promote a principal end of this journal;—that of eng the 
taste, and enlarging the views of the American pills be 
oo Seger Se ais 

“ There is a species “of taste (unquestionably of a high 1 
order than the technical taste we have before considered). 
which is insensibly acquired, by a diligent and habitual study, 
of the most approved and consecrated standards of excellence; 
and which, in pronouncing its critical judgments, is secretly, 
and often unconsciously guided, by an idolatrous comparison 


of what it sees, with the works of its favourite masters. This, , 


I think, approaches nearly to what La Bruyere calls /e gout 
de comparaison. It is that kind of taste which commonly be- 
longs to the connoisseur in painting; and to which something 
perfectly analogous may be remarked in all the other fine 
arts.’ 

“‘ A person possessed of this sort ie taste, if he shes = 
surpassed in the correctness of his judgment by the technical 
critic, is much more hkely to recognise the beau 
new work, by their resemblance to those. which are 
to his memory; or, if he should himself attempt ae tdsk rat 
execution, and possesses powers equal to the task, he may 
possibly, without any clear conception of his own:merits; rival 
the originals he has been accustomed to admire. It was said 
by an ancient critic, that, in reading Seneca, it was impossible 
not to wish, that he had written “ with the taste of another 
person, though with his own genius;” suo ingenio, alieno judi- 
€70;——and we find, in fact, that many who have failed as origi- 
nal writers, have seemed to surpass themselves when they at- 
tempted to imitate. Warburton has remarked, and, in my 


opinion with some truth, that Burke himself never wrote so 


well, as when he imitated Bolingbroke. If on other occasions, 
he has soared higher than in his Vindication of Natural Society, 
he has certainly no where else, (I speak at present merely of 
the style of his composition) sustained himself so long upon a 
steady wing. I do not however agree with Warburton in 
thinking, that this implied any defect in Mr. Burke’s genius, 
connected with that faculty of imitation which he so emi- 
nently possessed. The defect lay in his taste, which, when left 
to itself, without the guidance of an acknowledged standard 
of excellence, appears not.only to have been warped by some 
peculiar notions concerning the art of writing; but to have been 
too wavering and versatile, to keep his imagination and. his 
fancy (stimulated as they were by an ostentation of his intel- 
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lectual riches, and. “ag an ambition of asiatic ornament) under 
3 oo ue control. With “the composition of Bolingbroke present 
to his thoughts, he has shown with what ease he could equal 
q its most finished. beauties: while on more than one occasion, a 
_ consciousness of his own strength has led him to display his — 
_ “superiority, by brandishing in his sport, still heavier wea- 
q es than his master was able to wield.” 

“To one or other of these two classes, the caate: af most 
professed critics will be found to belong; and it is evident that 
they may both-exist where there is little or no sensibility to 
beauty. That genuine and native taste, the origin and growth 
__ of which I attempted to describe in another place, is perhaps 
_ one of the rarest acquisitions of the human mind: nor will 
_ this appear surprising to those who consider with attention, 
_. the-combination of original qualities which it implies; the ac- 
_ cidental nature of many of the circumstances which must con- 
spire to afford due opportunities for its improvement; and the 
_ persevering habits of discriminating observation by which it 
is formed. It occurs indeed in its most perfect state, as sel- 
. dom as originality of genius; and, when united with indus- 
try, and with moderate powers of execution, it will go farther 
in such an age as the present, to secure success in the arts with 
_ which it is conversant, than the utmost fertility of invention, 
_ where the taste is unformed or perverted.” 

_ “With respect to this native or zndigenous taste, it is. parti- 
~ cularly worthy of observation, that itis always more strongly 
ae to the enjoyment of beauties, than to the detection of 
blemishes. It is, indeed, by a quick and lively perception of 
the former, accompanied with a spirit of candor and indul- 
E Beace towards the latter, that its existence in the mind of any 
4 individual is most unequivocally marked. Itis this perception 
which can alone evince that sensibility of temperament, of 
which a certain portion, although it does not of itself constitute 
taste, is nevertheless the first and most essential element in its 
¢omposition; while it evinces at the same time, those habits of 
critical observation and cool reflection, which allowing no im- 
pression, how slight soever, to pass unnoticed, seem to 
_ awaken a new sense of beauty, and to create that delicacy of 
feeling which they only disclose. We are told of Saunderson, 
the blind mathematician, that in a series of Roman medals, he 
could distinguish by his hand the true from the counterfeit, 
s with a more unerring discrimination than the eye of a profess- 
__ ed virtuoso; and we are assured by his biographer Mr. Colson, 
_ that when he was present at the astronomical observations in 
the garden of his college he was accustomed to remark every 
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chin that appeared over the sun. The iiiiei of the blindness 
of this. extraordinary person was | not surely to. produce any 
organical change in his other ‘perceptive powers. It served 
only to quicken his attention to those slighter perceptions of 
touch, which are overlooked by men to whom they convey no 
useful information. The case I conceive to be perfectly analo- 
gous in matters, which fall under the cognisance of intellectual 
taste. Where nature has denied all sensibility to beauty, no. 
study or instruction can supply the defect; but it may be pos- 
sible, nevertheless, by awakening the attention to things ne- 
glected before, to develop a latent sensibility where none was 
suspected to exist. In all men, indeed, without exception, 
whether their natural sensibility be strong or weak; it is by 
such habits of attention alone to the finer feelings of their own 
minds, that the power of taste «can acquire all the ss sp of 
which it is susceptible.” 


ve ‘ 


‘“¢ While this cultivated sensibility enlarges so widely to the ; 


man who possesses it the pleasures of taste, it has a tendency 
wherever it is gratified and delighted in a high degree, to 
avert his critical eye from blemishes and imperfec 
because he is unable to remark them, but because he can. ap- 
preciate the merits by which they are redeemed, and loves to 
enjoy the beauties in which they are lost. A taste thus awake 
to the beautiful, seizes eagerly on every touch of genius with 
the sympathy of kindred affection; ; and, in the secret conscious- 
ness of a congenial inspiration, shares, in some measure the 
triumph of the artist. The faults which have escaped hin, it 
views with the partiality of friendship; and willingly abandons 
. the censorial office to those who exult in the errors of ences 
minds, as their appropriate and easy prey.” 

“Nor is this indulgent spirit towards the works of ethers, 
at all inconsistent with the most rigid severity in an author to- 
wards his own. On the contrary both are the natural conse- 
quence of that discriminating power of taste, on which Ihave 
already enlarged as one of its most important characteristics. 
Where men of little discernment attend only to general effects, 
confounding beauties and blemishes, flowers and’weeds, in one 
gross and undistinguishing perception, a man of quick sensi- 
bility and cultivated judgment, detaches, i in a moment, the one 
from the other; rejects in imagination whatever is offensive in 
the prospect, and enjoys without alloy what is fitted to please. 
His taste, in the mean time, is refined and confirmed by the 
exercise: and while it multiplies the sources of his gratification 
im proportion to the latent charms which it detects, becomes 
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itself, as the arbiter and eifde of his own Senin, 18) more scrupu- 
= ane inflexible than before.” ar = 
“ The tragedy of Douglas,” (says Gray: in one of. his Tee $) 
og than infinite faults; but ee one scene, that between Mati 
“da and the old peasant, so “masterly, that it strikes me blind 
“to all the defects of the piece.” These, I apprehend, are the 
natural impressions of genuine taste in pronouncing on the 
merits of works of genuine excellence; impressions, how- 
ever, which they who are conscious of them, have not always 
the candor either to indulge or to avow.—Such, also, was the 
feeling which dictated a memorable precept of La Bruyere, 
of which I will not impair the force, by attempting a transla- 
tion: “ Quand une lecture vous éleve Pesprit, et qwelle vous 
“inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas 
“une autre régle pour juger de Pouvrage; il est bon, et fait de 
“ main d’ouvrier.’—How different both sentiments from that 
fastidiousness of taste, by an affectation of «which, it is usual 
_for little minds, to court the reputation of superior refine- 
“ment.” , 
es producing, however, this fastidiousness, whether af- 
fected or real, various moral causes,—such as jealousy, rival- 
ship, personal dislike, or the spleen of conscious inferiority,— 
may conspire with the intellectual defects which have been 
mentioned: nay, the same moral causes may be conceived to 
be so powerful in their influence, as to produce this unfor- 
tunate effect, in spite of every intellectual gift which nature 
and education can bestow. It is observed by Shenstone, that 
“ good taste and good nature are inseparably united,” and, 
although the observation is by no means true when thus 
stated as an unqualified proposition, it will be found to have 
a sufficient foundation in fact, to deserve the attention of 
those who have a pleasure in studying the varieties of human 
character. One thing is certain, that as an habitual deficiency 
in good humor is sufficient to warp the decisions of the 
soundest taste, so the taste of an individual, in proportion 
as it appears to be free from capricious biases, afford as strong 
presumption, that the temper is unsuspicious, open, and gene- 


-. rous. As the habits, besides, which contribute spontaneously 


to the formation of taste, all originate in the desire of intel- 
‘Iectual gratification, this power when it is possessed in an 
eminent degree, may be regarded as a symptom of that gene- 
ral di isposition to be pleased and happy, in which the essence. 
of good nature consists. “ Jn those vernal seasons of the year,” 

says Milton, in one of the finest sentences of his prose 


writing) “ when the air is soft and pleasant, it were an injury 
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“ and sullenness against nature, not ‘to. go out and see her riches, 
“ and partake of her rejoicings ‘with heaven tie i 

Such’ is the temper of mind by 7 which, in our early ‘ly years, 
those habits which form the grot are 0 
likely to be formed; and such Brecinelh 3 is “ihe temper ¥ whi 

in our intercourse with our fellow creatures, disposes us bah 
for their sakes and for our own, to view their actions and 
chatacters on the fairest side. I need scarcely add, in con- 
firmation of some remarks formerly made, that the same 
temper, when transferred from the observation of nature to 
the study of the fine arts, can scarcely fail to incline the taste 
more strongly to the side of admiration than of censure.” 
_ ™ After all, however, maxims of this sort must necessarily 
be understood as Hable to many exceptions. The love of na- 
ture itself, even when accompanied with that general benevo- 
lence towards our own species with which it is in youth in- 
variably attended; is not always united with that men humor 
towards individuals, to which it seems sO Rial : 7 
theory, : and, with which i it is, in he 80 closely c con 


times continues ‘andrea in ‘men, ROW co ue eS ante 


of disappointed hopes and expectations, ‘have contracted a 
decided tendency to misanthropy. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that an enthusiastic admiration of natural beauty 
should occasionally meet in the same person, with a cold and 
splenetic taste in the fine arts; at least in instances where the 
productions of the present times are to be judged of. ‘But 
such objections do not invalidate the truth of the general pro- 
position, any more than of every other general conclusion 
relative to human character. Their explanation is to be sought 
for in the accidental history of individual minds; and when 
successfully investigated, will constantly be found (supposing 
our results to be cautiously drawn from a comprehensive sur- 
vey of human life) to lend additional evidence to the very 
rules which they seem, at first view, to contradict.” 

“One very obvious consideration furnishes, of itself, in 
the case now before us, a key to some apparent inconsistencies 
in the reflections which I have already hazarded. In such 
maxims concerning taste, as that which ‘I have quoted from 
Shenstone, due attention is seldom paid to the diversified ap- 
pearances it exhibits, according to the two very different, pur- 
poses for which it may be exercised; first, as a principle i in the 
artist’s mind, regulating and directing the exertions of his 
own genius; and secondly, as a principle in the mind of the 
critic, who judges of the works produced by the genius of 


_ by which taste is most liable Rom. t 
_ operate, it cannot be denied, that it is sometimes displayed in 
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another. In the former.case,-where none of the moral causes, 


to be warped, have any room to 


no inconsiderable degree (although I believe, never in its 
highest perfection) by individuals, in whose character neither 
good humor nor.any other amiable quality is at all conspi- 
cuous, In the latter case, an habitual justice and mildness in 
its decisions, more particularly where works of contemporary 
genius are in question, is an infallible test of the absence o 
those selfish partialities and peevish jealousies, which en- 
eroach so deeply on the happiness of many, whom nature has 
distinguished by the most splendid endowments; and which, 
wherever they are allowed to operate, are equally fatal to the 
head and. to the, heart.” PORE VE: oe oe A 
_“ It is.a melancholy fact with respect to artists of all classes; 
painters, poets, orators, and eloquent writers; that a large pro- | 
portion of those who have evinced the soundest and the surest 
taste. in, their, own productions, have yet appeared totally des- 
titute. of this power, when. they have assumed. the office of 
critics. ,How. is this to be accounted for, but by the influence of 


4 ae 


-mislead the understanding.” és 


“Among our English. poets; who is more vigorous, cor- 
rect, and polished than Dr. Johnson, in the few poetical com- 

sitions which he. has left? Whatever may be thought of 
his claims to. originality of genius, no, person who reads his 


- yerses can deny, that he possessed a sound taste in this *PE: 


cies of composition; and yet, how wayward and perverse 
many instances, are his decisions, when he sits in judgment on 
a political adversary, or when he treads on. the ashes of a de- 
parted rival! To myself (much as I admire his great and vari- 
ous.merits, both as a critic and as.a writer,)-human nature 
never appears in a more humiliating form, than when I read 
is Lives of the Poets; a performance which exhibits a more 
ithful, expressive, and curious picture of the author, than all 
the. portraits.attempted by his biographers; and which, in this 
point of, view, compensates fully by the, moral lessons it may 
suggest, for the critical errors he it, sanctions, The errors 
Vou. I. 24 | 
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alas, are not such as any one who has perused his imitations of 
Juvenal can place to the account of a bad taste; but such as had 
their root in weaknesses, which a noble mind would sy still 
more unwilling to acknowledge.” 

‘¢ If these observations are well founded, they seem to ren- 
der it somewhat doubtful, whether, in the different arts, the 
most successful adventurers are likely to prove, in matters of 
criticism, the safest guides; although Pope appears to have 
considered the censorial sr aga & as their exclusive preroga- 
tive.’ 

* Tet such teach others, who ewiees excel, 
** And censure freely, who have written well.” _ ) . 

* That the maxim is founded in good sense, as long as the 
artist confines himself to general critical precepts, or to the 
productions of other times, I do not mean at present to dis- 
pute; although even on this point I entertain some doubts. But 
in estimating the merits of a contemporary candidate for fame, 
how seldom do we meet with an artist, whose decisions are 
dictated by taste alone, without a palpable admixture of ca- 
price or of passion; and how often have we, on such occasions, | 
to lament that oracular contempt of public opinion and public 
feeling, which conscious superiority is too apt to inspire. Other 
causes, besides, of a much more secret and obscure nature than 
these moral weaknesses, cooperate powerfully in producing 
the same effect. Such, for example, are the biases, originating 
in casual and inexplicable associations, which, in powerful, 
but limited minds, are frequently identified with the character- 
istical stamina of genius; furnishing matter of wonder and of 
pity to others, whose intellectual features are less strongly 
marked by individual peculiarities.—“ Thomson has lately 
published.a poem, called the Castle of Indolence, in which there 
are some good stanzas.”” Who could have expected this sen- 
ee from the pen of Gray? In an ordinary critic possessed 

one hundredth part of Gray’s sensibility and taste, such total 
Spies to the beauties of this exquisite seinem. 

would be utterly impossible.” 

“ But I will not multiply illustrations: on a topic so pecu- 
liarly ungrateful. The hints which I have already thrown out, 
are I hope, sufficient to lead the thoughts of my younger read- 
ers to those practical reflections which they were intended to 
suggest. They have, indeed, but little originality to boast of; 
but they point at some sources of false taste, overlooked in our 
common systems of criticism, and which, however compatible 
with many of the rarest and most precious gifts of the under- 
standing, are inconsistent with that unclouded reasqn, that un- 
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perverted sensibility, and that unconquerable candor, which 
mark a comprehensive, an upright, and an elevated mind.” 
“When Aischines, after his retreat to Rhodes, was, one 
day, reading aloud to some friends the oration which 
had occasioned his exile; and when his hearers were 
_ lost in wonder at the eloquence of Demosthenes;—‘ What 
(said he) would you have thought, if you had heard him pro- 
- “nounce it?”—* Such is the language” (if, I may. borrow the 
words of Mr. Gibbon) “in which one.great man should speak 
_ “ 9fanother;” and which they who are truly great will feel a 
peculiar pleasure to employ, when the well merited fame of 
an adversary is in question. Nor. is this magnanimity without. 
its reward in the judgment of the world. Where is the in- 
dividual to be found, who, in reading the foregoing story of 
_ schines, does not envy the feelings he enjoyed at that proud 
-. moment of his life, far.more than the palm of eloquence 
_ which he yielded to his enemy?” ' 

_“ Why do not men of superior talents, if they should not 
always aspire to the praise of a candor so_ heroic, strive at 
least, for the honour of. the arts which they love, to conceal 
_ their ignoble jealousies from the malignity of those, whom in- 
capacity and mortified pride have leagued together, as the 
covenanted. foes of worth and genius. What a triumph. has 
been furnished to the writers who delight in levelling all the 
proud distinctions of humanity; and what a stain has been left 
on some of the fairest pages of our literary history, by the 
irritable passions and petty hostilities of Pope and of Ad- 
dison!”’ — 

“The complete forgetfulness of every selfish passion (so 
beautifully exemplified in the anecdote of Aischines) when the 


mind is agitated by the enthusiasm of admiration;—the sym- 


pathetic identification which then takes place, of the hearer or 
reader with the author, was probably what Longinus felt when 
he observed, in his account of the sublime, that “zt fills the 
mind with a glorying and sense of inward greatness, as if it 
| had itself conceived what it. has only heard.” Uf the remark ~ 
_. should be censured as out of place, when introduced into his 
statement of the characteristics of sublimity, it must, at least, 
be allowed to be happily descriptive of that temper and frame 
which are essential to its complete enjoyment.—‘ Vozia. le 


sublime! Voila son véritable caractere!” is said to have been 


the expression of the great Condé, when Boileau read to him 
his translation of the above passage.” 

_ “In what manner imagination may be encouraged. and 
cherished in a mind where it had. previously made little ap- 
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pearance, may be easily conceived from what was'stated in 4 
former essay, with respect to the peculiar charm which some- 
times accompanies the pleasures produced by its ideal combi- 
nations, when compared with the corresponding _ realities in 
nature and in human life. The eager curiosity of childhood, 
and the boundless gratification which it is so easy to afford it 
by well selected works of fiction, give, in fact, to education, a 
stronger purchase, if I may use the expression, over this 
faculty, than what it possesses over any other. The attention 
may be thus insensibly seduced from the present objects of 
the senses, and the thoughts accustomed to dwell on the past, 
the distant, or the future; and in the same proportion in which. 
this effect is in any instance accomplished, “ the man” as Dr. 
Johnson has justly remarked, “ is exalted in the’ scale of intel- 
“Jectual being.” The tale of fievion will probably be soon laid 
aside with the toys and rattles of infancy; but the habits which 
it has contributed to fix, and the powers which it has brought 
into a state of activity, will remain with the ‘possessor, per- 
manent and inestimable treasurés, to his latest hour. To my- 
self, this appears the most solid advantage to DP Gaited dior 
fictitious composition, considered as an engine of early ir 
struction; I mean the attractions which it holds out for en» 
couraging an intercourse with the authors best fitted to in- 
vigorate and enrich the imagination, and to quicken whatever 
is dormant in the sensibility to beauty: or, to express myself 
still more plainly, the value of the incidents seems to me to 
arise chiefly, from their tendency to entice the young reader 
into that fairy land of poetry, where the scenes of romance aré 
laid.—Nor is it to the young alone that I would confine these 
observations exclusively. Instances have frequently occurred 
of individuals, in whom the power of imagination has, at’a 
more advanced period of life, been found susceptible of cul- 
ture to a wonderful degree. In such men, what an accession 
is gained to their most refined pleasures! What enchantments 
are added to their most ordinary perceptions! The mind 
awakening as if from a trance, to a new existence, becomes 
habituated to the most interesting aspects of life and of na- 
ture; the intellectual eye is “‘ purged of its film;’’ and things 
the most familiar and unnoticed, disclose charms invisible be- 
fore. The same objects and events which were lately beheld 
with indifference, occupy now all the powers and capacities of 
the soul; the contrast between the present and the past serving 
only to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for an acquisition. 
What Gray has so finely said of the pleasures of vicissttude, 
conveys but a faint image of what is experienced by the man, 


; | 
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who, after having lost in vulgar occupations and vulgar amuse- 

ments, his earliest and most precious gene) is thus neon 
at age toanew heaven and a new earth: BQ. sstigis 


<a The meanest flowret of ‘the vale, ence eR 
AR a simplest note that swells the gale, A 
‘The common sun, the air, the er 
“ To him are-op’ning Paradise.” 


“The effects of foreign travel Have tei shea aetiaihiKa, 
not only in rousing the curiosity of the traveller While abroad, 
but in correcting, after his return, whatever habits of inatten- 
tion he had contracted to the institutions and manners among — 
which he was bred. It is in a way somewhat analogous, that 
our occasional excursions into the regions of imagination, in- 
crease our interest in those familiar realities, from which the 
stores of imagination are borrowed. We learn insensibly to 
view nature with the eye of the painter and of the poet, and 
_ to seize those “ happy attitudes of things” which their taste at 
first selected; while, enriched sath the accumulations of ages 
and with the “ spoils of time,” we unconsciously combine 
with what we see, all that we iiiow and all that we feel; and 
sublime the organical beauties of the material world, by blend- 
ing with them the inexhaustible delights of the heart and of 
_ the fancy.” 

; “ And here, may I be allowed to recommend, in a more 
particular manner, the pleasures of imagination to ‘such of my 
readers, as have hitherto been wholly engrossed with the study 
_ of the severer sciences, or who have been hurried, at too early 
_aperiod, into active and busy life? Abstracting from the ten- 
_ dency which a relish for these pleasures obviously has to adorn 
_ the more solid acquisitions of the one class, and to ennoble, 
_ with liberality and li ght, the habits of the other, they may both 
_ be assured, that it will open to them sources of enjoyment 
hitherto inexperienced, and communicate the exercise of 
. powers of which they are yet unconscious. It was said, with 
' truth, by Charles XII. of Sweden, that he who was ignorant 
of the arithmetical art, was but Aalf a man;—un homme a 
demi. With how much greater force a similar expression 
_ may be applied to Aim, who carries to his grave, the neglected: 
__ and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which it depended on him-— 
self to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring 
accessions to human happiness, more precious than all the 
gtatifications which power or wealth can command! I speak 
not of the laborious orders of society, to whom this class of 
% pleasures must, from their condition, be, in a great measure, 
_ necessarily denied; but of men destined for the higher and 
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more independent walks of life, who are too often led, by an 
ignorance of their own possible attainments, to exhaust all 
their toil on one little field of study, while they leave, in a 
state of nature, by far the most valuable portion of the in- 
tellectual inheritance to which they were born. If these spe- 
culations of mine, concerning the powers of the understanding, 
possess any peculiar or characteristical merit, it arises, in my 
opinion, chiefly from their tendency (by affording the student 
a general knowledge of the treasures which lie within himself, 
and of the means by which he may convert them to his use 
and pleasure) to develop, on a greater scale than has been 
commonly attempted, all the various capacities of the mind. 
It is by such a plan of study alone, that the intellectual 
character can attain, in every part, its fair and just propor- 
tions; and we may rest assured, that wherever these are dis- 
torted from their proper shape or dimensions, the dignity of 
the man is so far lowered, and his happiness impaired.” | 


Sty —— 


Been 
4 Un Banyo on n the be Fstry of Paitin, arabe om, 
a. 3 tebe French. | 
3 oe RAL 3S & te ee ‘Painting felt the-fire ieid 
Berets ae jee. pier Then ecstatic she diffus’d 
Sr ais The canyas, seiz’d the pallet, with quick hand ‘ 

The colors brew’d; and on the void expanse’ Ie 
Pees ic 3. Ser gay crsauen pour"d, her mimic world. fs Gis cc 
Bao Ramraaiaahn memmen efdont idegtmp elses ed2 
Bar ysive! se37t ; just struggling from t e taste satis Po 
\ Bos ge That had for ages scar’d in clo istete: dim an ene 


“< "Fhe superstitious herd: yetglorious then’ 9 
». Were:deem’d their works; where undeveloped lay. - . 
_.. . The future wonders that enrich’d mankind, avathers ii 
- And a new light and grace o’er Europe cast. 
~ Arts gradual gather streams. Enlarging this 
_* + 9.'To each his portion of ther various gifts 
hy . , The goddess dealt, to none indulging all; 
: ‘a No, not to Raphael. .At kind distance still 
Perfection stands, like happiness, to tempt 
‘Th’ eternal chase: In elegant design 
leaprosing nature; in ideas fair, 
Or grea extracted from. the fine antique; ea 
| Bre | is expression, airs divine t- 
80 ON Her sons ‘of Rome and Florence bore the prize. igo ¥ 
33 ss ie 3 To those of Venice, she the magicart rerhalc 
_Of colors melting into colors gave, 


” 


eit Theirs too it was by one embracing mass : 
' Of light'and shade that settles round the whole, 
| Or varies tremulous from part to part, 
O’er all a binding harmony to throw, . 
To raise the picture, and repose the sight. 
The dopant: wees east apa ae both.” 
TH OMSON. 


’ Tue Sona to whom we owe almost every thing, , excelled 
no doubt as much in painting, as in sculpture; but time which 
Ets spared, a considerable number of the ancient statues, has 
- left us no celebrated monument of the painters of antiquity. 
We have but the productions of some inferior artists of the last 
u , which, however, although they must then have been con- 
3 E adered as below mediocrity, and were unquestionably no more 
_ than copies or imperfect, imitations of the works of the great 
masters, display,. for the most part, great correctness and no- 
_ bleness of design, much grandeur of thought, and a strong ex- 
' pression of passion. These qualities are more or less remark- 
q eS: in the paintings - ‘discovered at different periods, such as 
4 se of the grottoes, the Aldobrandine nuptials, the frescoes of 
_ the pyramid of Cestius, and particularly those of Herculaneum 
still more numerous and diversified. Many of the last exhibit, 
_ moreover, an admirable vivacity, a freshness of coloring, 
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which has withstood the test of twenty centuries, and which 
renders credible. all. that the ancients relate, concerning the 
wonderful illusion produced by the works of some of their 
great painters. It appears that this beautiful art after having 
attained its highest point of perfection, about the era of Alex- 
ander, began then to degenerate, and continued to decline 
without intermission, during the succeeding ages; for from that 
period, until the total subjugation of Greece by the Romans, 
and subsequently, until the irruption of the barbarians, we do 
not find a single name of any shite in painting. Sculpture, 
more fortunate, and perhaps more liberally patronized, pro- 
duced, at distant intervals, some specimens which awakened 
the remembrance of the golden age of the art. The group of 
the Laocoon belongs, according to Pliny, to the second centu- 
ry of the christian era. The testimony of this great writer is 
confirmed by the observation of many of the most eminent of 
the modern statuaries, who remark in these figures, and some 
others equally perfect in the execution, less..severity of style, 
less naiveté and sublimity of form, than‘ in those which are 
truly Grecian, and of which the numbet 8 exceedingly small. 
The Venus of Medicis, for instance, the two Antin 


- 


etwo Antinouses, the 


#e55t 


must have been in bronze. These conjectures are undoubtedly 
supported by very plausible arguments. 

The fine arts, after their expulsion from Rome by the bar- 
barians, ‘took. refuge in the eastern empire, where they lan- 
guished amid the civil wars, and the disorders of every de- 
scription by which it was incessantly. distracted, and finally © 
crumbled into small fragments. Painting nevertheless was not 
wholly neglected, since. some Greek ‘painters invited by the 
senate of Florence, restored it to Italy in the year 1240. 
Cimabue studied under them, and was the first who acquired 
reputation in the art. Giotto was his disciple and formed seve- 
ral himself. All these artists painted: in Halts, and in water 
colors. It was not until the commencement of the fifteenth 
century that the art of painting in oil was discovered; a disco- 
very which by affording new materials, opened a new and vast 
career, to the labours of the pencil..In freseo and in water co- © 
lors, the light shadows were too ‘crude,—the dark not sufii- 
ciently vigorous and deep-toned. Oil, on the contrary, mellows 
the former and renders them soft and fleshy; it gives energy 
and effect to the dark shades, and relief to the figures. =~ 
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» The discovery of this admirable process is said to lan due 
to a Flemish artist of the 1 name of Vaneyck. There. Are, how- 
q oneeTs several pretenders to this high | honour. Be that as it 
» may, it is certain that Antony of Messina, was the first Ital- 
¥ an who employed oil, and. that | about. the ‘year 1430. In 1460, 
_ Andrea Verrochio ) distinguished himself by | his correct draw- 
 dng,.and the grace of his heads. 1 The, ast” was. the master of 
 Lionardo da Vinci, 2 and o STARING under, whom studied 


 Raphaél “ the prince of te 13.” eis diies 

eee: CaaS epoch, ampich, was t h e most bril liant -in the history ¢ of 
the Italian sc hool, tha at of France was not yet! formed. The) more 
fortunate Ge ermans, had bes begun previously | to cultivate | painting 
with considerable success. Albert Durer flourished i in the time 
_ of Raphael, and enjoyed his esteem; a circumstance which i is In 
itself a striking proof of the talents of Durer. Holbein follow- 
_ .ed_close, but these two great men left a void which was not 
soon filled up. It was not until,the end of the sixteenth century, 
from which period the’ French school dates its origin, that the 
F lemish school, until then feeble and_ obscure, began to shine 


_. thus, it es n of. Leo X, until that of Louis XIII, 
Italy remained 1 al in the art, and. after. an. accu- 
mulation of ected paeenaes een for the first time, exposed 
to competition. She maintained her preeminence, however, 
until the middle of the last century, the period of her de- 
cline. In the hasty survey which we mean to take of the 
Italian School, of all others the richest as well as the most 
perfect, we shall confine ourselves to a brief notice of the 
_ eharacteristic. and distinguishing qualities of its most eminent 
_ painters, and of the relation which their respective merits 
_ bear to each other. We are of opinion that this mode. of 
 tréating the subject is likely to be most useful to those who - 
are. desirous of forming seehcrel acquaintance with the his- 
- sty of the arte 35 / 
' © The generic term of the fgas school embraces six coup- 
iss or parts which have all their peculiar name and character. 
' Besides the Roman school, and that of Lombardy, there are 
_ the Florentine, the Venetian, the Neapolitan, and the Genoese 
' schools; but it is correct to say, that the same taste pervades 
_ all the works of the Italians, and that they are distinguished 
' from each other merely by their manner of painting. Of» 
oe iese six schools, the four first are alone remarkable, although 
“the two last have certainly produced some able painters. We 
we however, say nothing of them, as it is our object to 
Vor. I. ae s568 Pas 
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give a rapid view of the history of painting, and not of 
painters. 

Raphael is at the head of the Roman school. To that great 
man it is indebted, for the only qualities which it wanted to be 
intitled to claim the first rank in the art;—severity of style, 
and correctness as well as purity of design. After having 
seen the cartoons which Michael Angelo, and Lionardo da 
Vinci had painted for the palace of the dukes of Florence, 
he discarded altogether the manner of his master Peru- 
gino, whom he greatly surpassed. He was presented to pope 
Julius IT, by his relation, the celebrated architect Bramante, 
and enjoyed, in the earliest stage of his career, a fair oppor- 
tunity for the display of those precious endowments. which 
he owed, in part to study, but still more to nature.—He was 
then employed to paint in the Vatican, and exhibited as his 
first essay, the Schools of Athens, a noble, rich, and elegant 
composition, in which he has assembled the most illustrious 
personages of antiquity, and seems, from the flow and purity 
of his outline, and the noble simplicity of his. attitudes, to 
have been inspired by the very spirit of that antiquity itself. 
He produced, afterwards, in quick succession, the Mount 
Parnassus, &c. and was soon,.not only without a superior, 
but almost without a rival. 

His productions until that period, exhibited grace, naiveté, 
elegance and correct drawing, but not much of grandeur or 
majesty. Ihe contemplation of the chapel which Michael 
Angelo was then employed in painting, developed in him, 
the latent seeds as it were, of these two qualities. All the 
offspring of his pencil, were, thenceforward, masterpieces; 
all his labours were but a succession of triumphs for that pro- 
fession from which hé was snatched by an untimely death;—. 
at a moment too, when he was about to add to all the sub- 
limer accomplishments of his art, the merit of coloring 
which he had antecedently neglected. His picture of the 
Transfiguration, and the Holy Family, which he executed 
for Francis I, prove that he would have excelled even inthis 
department. 

Grace, correctness, and elegance (we must be pardoned for 
the repetition of these terms,) the strongest and most natural 
expression, dignity and ease in his attitudes, an exquisite 
choice of forms, force and elevation of sentiment—such are 
the qualities which distinguish Raphael, and never did any 
painter combine them in so eminent a degree—never was any 
painter so successful in blending the finest forms which nature 
offers, with those heroic and ideal shapes. of which antiquity 


re 


has transmitted the models. This combination it is that pro- 
duces the composite style of beauty, of which he has left 
specimens which have never been equalled, and can never be 
surpassed. He is admirable for the simplicity, and. sublimity 
of his heads, and particularly in those of virgins, and old 


- men. Notwithstanding the wonderful correctness of his out- 


lines, they are equally remarkable for ease and freedom, and 
seem to have been traced with a facility, we could almost say 
with a negligence, which diffuses an ineffable charm over all 


_ his works,—His is the true molle atque facetum of Virgil, 
and it would be as difficult to rival the pictures of the one, as — 
_ the verses of other. 


The state of painting throughout all Italy at this period, 
leads us naturally to a reflection, which may have become trite 


from frequent repetition, but of which the propriety is con- 


firmed by the experience of every age. It is this;—that the fine 
arts although usually condemned to a tedious and feeble in- 
fancy, grow rapidly, and acquire their brightest lustre, in the 


"next stage of their career. The darkest obscurity is suddenly 


followed by the most resplendent light; great geniuses spring 
forth, as it were, simultaneously ;—the arts reach their highest 
perfeetion almost ina moment; their decline then commences, 
and is but little removed from their infancy by the short period 
of time which intervenes. If there arise afterwards some 
great artists who uphold the glory of their age, they fall in- 
variably below the excellence of the first models. This truth is 


strikingly exemplified in the history of the revival of paint- 


ing among the moderns. 
Even before Raphael had raised the Roman school to the 
highest grade, Lionardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo 


_ reflected considerable lustre upon that of Florence. Lionardo, 
the first in point of time, subjected painting to fixed rules, and 


united the force of example to that of precept. Michael 
Angelo, who flourished soon after, was a great painter, and a 
still more able architect and sculptor. His style in painting is 
lofty and terrible, but as he aimed at what was difficult and 
astonishing, rather than at dignity and nature, he more fre-. 
quently excites surprise than communicates pleasure. His 


great skill in anatomy led him to give too much fulness and 
relief to the muscles, and somewhat of an outré character to 


his attitudes.—If he was not the most perfect of painters, 


he was, at least, the first who exhibited what was most 


Magnificent in the art. He pares: the ed moreover, fot 


Raphael. 
~ Storgione and Titian, the great sfitintes of the Venetian 
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school, and the most successful colorists of the age, flourish- — 7 


ed in the time of Raphael. ‘The school of Lombardy, ‘which 
subsequently became the most celebrated, as well as the most 
fruitful in good painters, sent forth not long afterwards, Cor- 
reggio, Primatticeo and Polydore:—Correggio, of whom it 
was said that an angel seemed to guide his pencil: Primatticeo 
whose name should be dear to France, into which he and the 


Florentine, Maitre Roux, first introduced the anes taste and | 


the good models of painting. 

These several schools produced painters who sulieeied aN 
portion of the talents and of the renown of their masters. At 
Venice appeared Paul Veronese so magnificent and lofty in 
his style; at Rome Giulio Romano, so elevated and correct; 
Barocci so full of grace and sweetness; Andrew Sacchi and 


Fete who trod in their footsteps; at Florence, Andrea del — 


Sarto, Dantel da Volterra, Maitre Roux, Pietro da Cortona, 
&c.—But it was particularly in the school of Lombardy that 
painting shone with the brightest, and most durable effulgence. 
—The style of this school, which originally deserved the re- 
proach of mannerism, experienced a total change, under the 
pencil of the celebrated Annibal Caracci, so eminent for 
correctness of design, strength and harmony of ‘coloring, 
‘truth and fire of expression.—While the other schools were 
deviating more and more from the path which had been mark- 
ed out for them by their first masters, that of Caracci which 
resuscitated the true principles of the art, produced a host of 
illustrious pupils who constituted, for a long series of years, 
the boast of Italy. From their number we may cite Albani, 
“the painter of the Graces.” —Caravaggio, less correct, but 
still) more energetic than his master ;—Guercino, sO Silent 


and prolific;-Domenichino, in fine, that sublime genius, who > 


is inferior to Raphael, alone, in elegance and correctness, and 
who may sustain a comparéson with him, in the perfection of 
his figures and the force of his expression, 

The birth of the French, as well as the full growth of the 
Flemish school may be dated from the period, at which that 
of Lombardy underwent so salutary a revolution. Albert 
Durer and Holben left, as we have-said, but feeble successors. 
A cold, and meagre imitation of. nature, a style of drawing 
both trivial and i incorrect, a dry and operose pencil were the 
characteristics of this schook It poured forth however an un- 
interrupted succession of painters, many of whom applied 
themselves to the department of history: Blomaert, Martin 
de Vos, Porbus, Rothenamer, Otto Venius who was the 
master of Rubens, were by no means contemptible artists. 
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- France, more tardy in her progress, produced, after the’ reign 
_ of Francis I, none but obscure, and. unskilful portrait pain- 
q ters.—Vouet and Jean Cousin, at no more remote period than 
_ the end of the seventeenth century, laid the foundations of 
_ the French school, at a time when Rubens was attracting the 
_ admiration of all Europe by his chefs @euvre, and raising 
_ among ourselves an illustrious monument to ssseroges in o 
. gellery of the Luxembourg. — 

_ Le Brun and le Sueur soon issued from the: ced: of 
— Vouet. The first possessed a genius of great ardor, fertility, 
--and elevation, and enjoyed the highest rank in the esteem of 
_ a monarch, who was passionately fond of pomp and grandeur. 
 —tLe Sueur more correct, more elegant; more chaste and sim- 
_ ple in his conceptions, more severe and judicious in his style, 
is justly denominated the Raphael of France. The favour of 
_ Louis was also liberally extended to him.—His talents were 
_ of the first and rarest order, and nothing was wanting but a 
_ residence in Italy to place him on a _level with Raphael.— 
_ Without having visited the great nursery of the arts, he sur- 
_ passed, nevertheless, her most renowned painters, in- the 
extraordinary gusto of his design, and the purity of his dra- 
_ peries. France could quickly boast of a host of able artists, — 

' suchas Stella, la Hire, Bourdon, Mignard, Jouvenet, who 
_ were contemporaries and rivals, and who Contributed to em- 
_ bellish and dignify the age of Louis XIV. 

After the time of Vouet there arose in France a painter 
_ superior to all the celebrated men we have just mentioned; 
who struck out a new path for himself, and who had neither 
model nor competitor in his labours. We scarcely need remark 
that we allude ‘to Poussin. France can boast of having given 
* 

_ him-birth, but Italy, his adopted country, may justly rank him 
- among the number of her own painters, since it is there that 
_ he acquired by a deep meditation of the antique, the great 
_ qualities which distinguish his pencil. He reflects, neverthe- 


- less, eternal honour on his own country, and was the most 


_ profound thinker, and the most dramatic genius that painting 
_ ever produced. Although his execution does not always cor- 
a “respond to the beauty of his invention, that invention is, how- 


’ eyer, uniformly so fruitful and poetical, that it overpowers and 


_ enthrals the mind, and makes us forget the defects of his 
coloring. The sombre and melancholy complexion which he 
has given to nearly all his historical pieces appear indeed to 
be the result, rather of system than of a false mode of viewing 
_, nature; for his landscapes, a department in which he excelled, 
_ are-no less admirable for the force and truth of the coloring. 


% 
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than for the beauty of the composition. Poussin i is to painting, 
what Tacitus is to history. 

This insatiable Italy enumerates also among her pupils, two 
celebrated French artists, who flourished about the same 
period: Valentin, who, seduced by the sombre, and. energetic 
style of Caravaggio, equalled him in general effect, and sur- 
passed him in the choice of forms:—Claude Lorraine the 
first of landscape painters, who combines in his pictures the 
utmost magnificence of scenery with all the charms of brilliant 
coloring, and who, in his own department, is ena a Ra- 
phael. 

While the French school was rising under Luts XIV, 
the schools of Italy were on the decline. That of Lombardy 
alone sustained its reputation, by means of Guido, and Do- 
menichino, who were still alive. The Flemish school was 
pursuing another route at the same period, with signal suc- 
cess; and merited almost an equal ebare: of glory withd its great 
rivals. 

Rubens had then already exhibited, in his numerous his- 
torical pieces, all the riches of coloring, and whatever there is 
most extraordinary in the powers of the pencil. —Opulent and 
poetical in his ideas, great in his composition, brilliant in 
general effect, full of warmth, of sentiment, of animation, and 
of fire, he astonishes and transports those who contemplate 
his works. —The connoisseur is made to forget, in spite of 
himself, the want of dignity in his forms, the incongruity — 
of his drapery, and even the incorrectness of his outline. His 
canvas breathes, and commands admiration. 

His school, rich as it was in great painters, produced none 
who could be compared to him in the line of history. Gas- 
pard de Crayer, and Jordaens, the next in rank to Rubens, 
followed the same track, and adhered closely to his.manner. 
Many others were but servile imitators. Vandyke, his most 
celebrated disciple, was eminently successful when he at- 
tempted history, but he soon abandoned it in favour of por- 
trait painting, in which he particularly excelled. In this walk, 
he surpassed all those who had gone before him. Among his 
contemporaries, Rembrandt alone, enjoyed an equal measure 
of renown. They reached the same end by opposite paths. 
Vandyke succeeded, by the use of the simplest means, in 
exhibiting nature in all her sublime naiveté.—Rembrandt, 
sombre and energetic in his style, sought after and repre- 
sented her, in her most striking, bold and extraordinary ap- 
pearances. He made important improvements in the science 
of the clair-obscure, and in furnishing new materials to color- 
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_ ists, is intitled to a share of that glory which redounds to 
_ Rubens from the same circumstance. 
_. The taste and manner of these great painters naturally ex- 
j erted a sensible influence over the pupils of their respective 
3 schools. Although they themselves had seen Italy, they were 
_ but little affected by the treasures of antiquity which it con+ 
3 tains; and on their return to their country, devoted themselves 
3 exclusively to the exact imitation of nature, without the omis- 
_ sion even of her deformities;—to the charms of coloring and 
_ to the triumphs of effect.—Their success in these branches of 
_ the art, fully justified their choice. Their disciples, who never 
_ left their native soil, who had before their eyes none of the 
great models in style and correctness of outline, and who 
_ were, moreover, seduced by the example of their masters, 
_ and the inexpressible attraction of coloring and. effect, gave 
- themselves up wholly to the simple imitation of nature. No 
' external object seemed to them unworthy of the efforts of 
their pencil. Under their hands arose what may be termed 
_ the comedy and pastoral of painting—-Rustic and kitchen 
_ scenes, fairs, markets, dances, places of public amusement, 
_ mountebanks, camps, fleets, animals, flowers and fruits: what- 
ever, in fine, strikes the eye, was spread upon the canvas. 
_ The brilliant coloring of the historical pictures of this school, — 
had previously attracted the admiration of the world; but in 
- these new works, a still more wonderful effect was produced 
- by amore skilful management of light, and shade. They exhib- 
ited in perfection, the magic of the clair-obscure; the curious 
art of throwing light and shade, as well on particular objects 
' as over the body of a picture, in such a manner, that upon a 
plane superficies, the eye alternately finds points of repose, 
3 or expatiates at a distance. 
_ _ Every thing was employed to captivate the eye; groups or 
_ masses of light, the force of contrast produced by obscurity, 
" mezzo-tints, reflections and refractions, varnish, &c. The trans- 
- parent lights and the dark shadows were made to assist each 
- other, and all the truth, brilliancy and freshness of fiature 
_ ‘was realized in the copy. A multitude of enchanting works, 
a the offspring of the most exquisite sentiment, and of the most 
"delicate pencil, issued from this school, and afforded an inex- 
 -haustible fund. of delight to amateurs.—The Bechems, Pot- 
+ téfs, Teniers, Gerard-Dows, Van-Veldes, Wouvermans, and 
a host of others, filled Europe with their charming and di- 
_ yersified compositions. 
_ ~ If we now compare these three schools with each other, we 
May at once understand not only their distinguishing charac- 
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teristics, but the causes of the differences by which they are 


marked. In Italy, a more rich and magnificent display of na- — 


ture, a purer sky, the perfect development of the human form, 
to which the climate is highly favourable, and above all, the 
treasures. of antiquity which are there deposited, naturally 
tended to give a particular elevation of sentiment to her paint- 
ers, to inspire them with a finer gusto of design, to qualify 
them for greater beauty of composition and more nobleness 
of attitude, and expression.—Such, in fact, are the predomi- 
nant qualities of this school, although it is certainly not desti- 
tute of able colorists. But it is material to remark, that the 
painters most celebrated for correctness of outline, are those* 
who have thost neglected coloring; while on the contrary, such 
-as have devoted themselves to the latter, the Venetians for 
example, are without style, and by no means skilful in design. 
It would appear, indeed, as if these two branches of the art 
could not be practised in perfection at the same time, and that 
the one must lose, in proportion as the other gains.—Raphael 
himself sketches with less purity, in hose. of his pictures in 
which he has aimed at coloring. | 

The taste of the Flemish school i is a mere ‘Tniahiod of | na- 
ture without discrimination, or any attention to the models of 
antiquity, Brilliancy of coloring, an unison and harmony of 
effect truly magical, the utmost precision, and the most exqui- 
site delicacy of touch,—such are the leading accomplishments 

of this school.—Its drawing i is generally heavy, is oftentimes 
incorrect, particularly in_ historical pieces, and totally devoid 
of dignity. The Flemish painters have carried their love of 
imitation so far, as to paint even the defects of nature. 

It may be said that the French taste, more elevated than 
that of Flanders, less elegant than the Italian, holds a middle 
rank between these two schools. The French painters were 
sensible that nature should not be copied with all her i imper- 
fections, but being at too great a distance from the remains of 
antiquity to fashion and improve her after these chaste and 
sublime models, they substituted in lieu of exact imitation, a 
formal, systematic design, which had nothing of real éclat, 
and soon destroyed the school. Le Brun, who, in his time, 
passed for the greatest painter of his country, contributed 
materially to the adoption of this false and tinsel manner. Le 
Sueur, who enjoyed much less celebrity, but who, in fact, was 
intitled to much more, had no imitators, and continued to 
stand alone in his devotion to the true principles of the art. 

The Italian school, which suffered a regular and unremit- 
ting decline, from the end of the seventeenth century, was 
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totally extinguished in the course of the eighteenth.—Carlo 
_ Maratti, and Ricci were the last’ painters of any note. We 

should not, however, omit to mention Raphael Mengs, who 

came after them, and who, although a German by birth, 

pursued his studies, and acquired his fame in Italy.—This 
_ painter, who was but a cold and jejune imitator of anti- 
_ quity, and not among the most judicious of his class, expe- 
_ rienced a fate somewhat different from that of the multitude 
of great genuises, who have been persecuted during their 
_. lives, and deified after their deaths. He enjoyed, while living, 
__.a brilliant reputation, and was compared to whatéver is most 
_ renowned in the history of painting. Posterity has passed a 
_ different judgment on his merits, and degraded him to the ‘ 
_ humble station of an inferior artist. 
_ . The Flemish school which flourished so prosperously, while 
that of Italy was on the decline, expired, however, suddenly, 
_ about the same time with the latter. The Flemish masters 
left not a single disciple capable of sustaining the reputation 
of their school.—Their successors were but servile imitators 
in all the processes of the art, and confined themselves exclu- 
sively to the task of copying the pictures of those great paint- 
ers, who themselves‘copied only from nature. 

- The state of political misery and weakness into which Italy 
fell by regular degrees, accounts satisfactorily for the decline 
of her school. But another concurrent cause may be assigned, 
which, being less obvious, has not, perhaps, been hitherto re- 
marked, and which was equally operative im the case of the 
_ Flemish school. We mean the abundance of chefs-d’euvre 
' produced by their great masters, whose genius was, for the 

- most part, no less fertile than powerful. This prodigality of 

treasure created a certain fastidiousness of taste; modern 

_ painters found the world of amateurs more difficult to please; 
_ they were exposed to severer criticism, and left to languish in 
neglect: and genius, thus unassisted either by encouragement 
or recompense, was suffered to expire before it could be cul- 
tivated or developed. | | 
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_ glected, and in no condition of defence, their works, < 


7. Better rep aonb tage yoo (em : 


The following sine: which: bears. “ies in the year 1731, 1, is published from.a an. 
original in the handwriting of James Locan, whose. name is so conspic- 
uous in the early annals of Pennsylvania, and who filled fora long time. the 
highest offices of state, under the proprietary.government. It was conveyed 
into our hands by his very respectable descendent now resident in the 


neighbourhood of this city, with a permission to lay it before the public,if 


we should think fit to do so, We readily avail ourselves of this license, 
because we consider the letter of his distinguished aricestor as an histori- 
‘cal document well worthy of preservation, and as bearing in some pas- 
‘sages, a curious analogy to the present circumstances of our country. We 
‘have made no alterations in the phraseology. It appears to have been ad- 


dressed to some Seng | in England, but is without a superscription. 


“ DEAR FRIEND, 


** In the close of my letter, covering this, I briefly foaehail 
on a subject, which I take to be of such vast importance to the 


whole kingdom of Great Britain, that in hopes it may fall in 


thy way to move it to some persons to whom it may properly 


belong to consider it, I shall here speak to it more fully; and « 


Lassure thee, the present: dispute between the. Su r Islands 
and this continent is no part of my inducement, for both are 
equally affected in this. But it is solely owing to a lor ng train 
of my own reflections, heightened exceedingly last summer, by 
the apprehensions there were in May last, of a rupture with 
France and Spain. It is, however, from the first of these alone 
that the danger is threatened.” 

“The French have ever since the peace of Utrecht, ap- 
plied themselves, with the utmost care, and diligence to in- 
crease their strength in America, both in the West Indies, and 
on the continent. In the first of these by possessing themselves 
of the better part of Hispaniola, they have a much larger ex- 
tent of ground, than the English; they are much more nume- 
rous in their white people (as distinguished from negroés;) they 
are more frugal, sober, and industrious, and incomparably bet- 
ter disciplined, nor do they less exceed in their fortifications, 
which they constantly keep in the same good order, as those 


are on their frontiers of Europe: this with their martial exer-. 


cises, being generally the ambition of their government, 4s 
well as the principal of their instructions from court. While 
on the British side, in all these points they are directly the re- 
verse. The planters finding white servants much more charge- 
able than the black, will scarce keep any but the latter, so that 
in Barbadoes (and in others it is too much the same) they have 
not one third of the number of whites on that Island, that they 
had even about the year 1660. Their forts are generally ne- 

nd walls 
ruinous, their guns dismounted, and as their governors « come 


’ 
j 
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only with a view tomake or repair their own fortunes; tis. every 
where visible that little else is pursued by them. The inhabitants 
who by. their wealth. and idleness are naturally that way given, 


_ areburied.in luxury, and dissolved i in sloth. Their musters are 


chiefly for show, and ostentation, but no. measures are taken 
to.put them on providing for the security of their own posses- 


4s ‘sions. The. most. thoughtful , of them therefore. after their go- 


vernor’s. example, remit money as. fast as they can tolodge.in 
England; for theirscountry they sée, is daily preparing to be 
only fit for a prey to a proper invader. This on a due inquiry, 
will be found. to, be the true State of those islands, especially 
the Caribbees.” | 

. “On the. continent, the case » is, in effect, inno. degree: bet- 
ter. Canada, though the oldest christian settlement 1 inNorth 
America except Florida, was but an inconsiderable colony, 


a till unhappily the French about the year 1669, discovered 
a Mississippi, and_as fast as they could, possessed themselves 


of a level country which with Canada joined to it, is not less 


than all Europe. For. they carry, their claims so far as the 


rivers. of ;whose mouths they are spasesnscdl extend. their 
branches, and in some cases farther, 1 Now St. Lawrence, the 
river of, Canada, by itself and. its vast Jakes, reaches from 
its mouth above fifteen hundred. miles westward, while to the 
southward of that river, in the English settlements. there is 
not one that. rises four, hundred miles west. from the ocean, 
there being,a very high, ridge of hills, running from Florida - 
northward almost to St. Lawrence, at the distance of about 


three hundred. miles more.or less from the sea that divides 


the waters of the eastern part. of itis continent so far. as Ca- 
nada.” 

“ And though by that division, the rivers of the British 
dominions, extend no further back than: has been mentioned, 
yet onthe French, or west side of these hills, they are of a 
vast length, some of them not less than one thousand two hun- 


dred‘ miles before they can empty themselves into Mississippi. 


On, the west of Mississippi,.they have others full as long, 
running into it eastward, all which will be best understood by 


a viewing any late French map of that country, now called Lou- 


isiana, or those copied from them. From whence it will ap- 
pear that the British dominions, are but as askirt on the. sea 
side, wholly environed on the other sides, by that vast French 


| country, yet the’ French have no access at all, to,these vast 


possessions from the ocean, but by the rivers of St. Lawrence 
far to the north, or Mississippi far up the bay of Mexico, both 


3 which passages are very difficult and equally tedious.” 


situation iheretore, of all these parts cannot but nat-, 


a 
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urally suggest to them, that they should endeavour for some 
others more easy, and convenient for ships. to sail the ocean, 
of which, by the English lying between them‘ and the sea, 
they are at present deprived. And if from this: ‘temptati 
they should, on a rupture, endeavour to accommodate them- 
selves with New York harbour which in the year 1700, a man 
of war of theirs from the Mi assissippi, was suffered to sound 
very carefully, and with Hudson’s river, that empties itself at 
that port, or with Delaware or Chesapeake, ‘which. last they 
now claim, by their maps within a very few miles,—it may 
certainly concern the government to consider in what condi- 
tion these parts are to prevent their being conquered.” : 
“ast war, France was sorely pressed at home, and in Ame- 
rica she was scarce half so strong as now. But by the methods 
the French have since taken, they wi!l soon be, if they are not 


already, able, with the strength they have in America, (by the 


help only of a-small squadron of ships of war, which they can 
unobserved ‘fit out easily from the several ports of France) te 
make themselves masters of most of ‘these*dominions, and 
gradually of the whole, as well as of the islands. “For though 
on the continent the British subjects far exceed the Fr 
numbers, yet in all other respects, the French have’ vastly the 
advantage. They are naturally so well fitted to gain upon the 
Indians, by accommodating themselves to their manners, and 
constantly keeping priests and other emissaries amongst them, 
that they have above five times the number of these ‘people in 


their interest, that the English can pretend to, and even 


among those five or six nations in ‘the colony of New York, 
to which. that government has by their yearly presents, at the 
crown’ s expense, been in a manner tributary, they have ‘$0 
great an influence, that they are very secure.” > 


Those nations will never be their enemies, for they have | 


prevailed with above one fifth part of the whole, or nearer a 
fourth, to remove over into their neighbourhood on the north 
side of Canada river. They have also lately gained the Shawa- 


nese a considerable and warlike nation, from the English over — 


to their interest. They have further, not only:considerable 
numbers of regular forces, but as the gentlemen in France in 
time of war, were from custom ‘generally obliged to make a 
campaign or two, before they could recommend themselves, 
so the men of Canada have’ generally accustomed themselves 
to range the woods with the Indians, by which they become 
capable of any hardship or fatigue, and their cowreurs of whom 
they have great piteasicie in that way, exceed the Indians 
themselves.” 
‘¢ The whole country is’ lasivevealty under ‘one icoltinand, 
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mand is on all occasions, not only obeyed with cheerfulness, — 
but they are proud of ‘any charge for the service of their king, 

which they account the greatest honour; exerting much the 
same zeal inthis, as the missionaries do, in their propagating 
the gospel. In short they are all disciplined, and it is entirely 


_ with them, as it was in the states of old, so many men so 


many soldiers, (their ecclesiastics, and such like excepted) . 
and therefore on any alarm (of which there have. been. some 
instances) they run with their arms from all parts to'the f 


E of. danger, as sal as regular troops to the place of. arms ina 


garrison.” 
Just she yeverse of all die} is cauily seeianiculn amongst 


the English. There are on the Main about a dozen. distinct — 
_ governments, and near. as many governors, everyone. abso- 


lutely independent of the other. The inhabitants are for the 


' most part, neither accustomed nor inclined to range the woods, 


to be ‘abroad or endure hardships, and therefore are not capa- 
‘ble of any military expedition; in a word, there is generally 
on that account, much the same difference between the French 
of Canada and them, as there would be between an army of 
‘veterans, and the inhabitants of any county in England. Nor 
is ‘there, I think, one regular company on all the. British 
continent, except those at Port Royal in Acadie, and four 


‘companies in ‘New York, two of them at. the city of New 


York, and two at Albany, at one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tance. These are kept in such a manner as that they would be 
of no great service if wanted, for.sometimes even new born 
children have been listed into them for the sake of pay.” 

_. * But besides this what is most astonishing, notwithstanding 
the dangerous neighbourhood that has been mentioned, and 


the practice of all other nations, there is not to the southward 


of New York, so much as the appearance of any fortification, 


_ on the whole coast, from that city to Carolina, except that in 
some places there are a few guns laid, some mounted and 
others not fit for salutations. Nor though the French fortify 
wherever they come, is there one fort that I have heard of in 
the back parts of any of these middle colonies, excepting a 
‘small one called Christiana in Virginia, erected for the. secu- 
rity of their trade, when governor Spottswood:was in an ex- 


cellent manner regulating their Indian affairs by virtue of a 
law of theirs, which a contrary interest most. unhappily. got 


repealed; for if that gentleman, however blamable in other 


E - ‘Tespects, had been suffered to proceed in his way, he might 


_ by this time have secured that colony to very good purpose, 
- have bridled the French on that quarter at least.” 


= 
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“ New England, indeed, is pretty’ well fortifiedjand would be | 


' able to make a good stand; but New York colony which lies 
the most exposed to the French, and which it is their interest 
first to gain, has.at the city but that-one fort, which the Dutch 
~ built when they first settled that country, with some little im- 
provements at Albany towards the head of Hudson’s river. 
They have another, both much out of repair, with one or two 
more small ones further up in the country, to secure their 
Indiantrade, of twenty-five men each. But it appears an in- 
dubitable truth, that the people of Canada are by this time, 
capable of making themselves, with very little trouble, mas- 
ters of all that country about Albany, which because of their 
great distance from New York, and lying up the stream, 
without. any practicable road by. land, could yield them no 
seasonable, if any, assistance. And, if. at the same time New 
York were attacked by a few ships of war, the whole must in 
all human probability, very easily become a prey, and then 
what must become of the adjacent: colonies especially:to the 
southward, may easily be imagined. Those of Canada 
lately erected a: fortification at:a very 1 place, far 
within the British-claims, as if they were resolved. on further 
_ attempts, which whether they will pursue or not, will depend 
it is supposed, on the state of\their affairs in Eutope. And 
this is truly the state of the British continent in America.” 


“ Now, if it’be considered, that the strength and. power of 
Britain, depends wholly on its trade, shipping, and navigation, ~ 


a great part of which as absolutely depends on their: colonies 
in America, and that if Britain should lose these dominions, 
especially to the French-——their own strength. would-be so 
fatally ‘reduced, and the others increased, that. the kingdom, 
could not much longer be in a condition to. dispute any terms 
the others would impose on. it: If this, I say, be duly con- 
sidered, every true British subject, will think himself con- 
cerned in the imminent threatening danger, and use his en- 
deavours, at least to have proper preventive measures taken 
in time, before it is too late, as most probably it will be, after 
a rupture. And that what has been observed here arises not 
front any’vain chimerical fears, but from a long and. close. in- 
spection into the true.state of these dominions, will be found 
but too evident, to those who will be at the pains to make a 
due and proper inquiry, and such ‘a narrow ‘scrutiny as, the 
importance of the case requires.. The: board. of trade and 
plantations ought indeed to be able to furnish exact accounts 
of all these affairs, but when the truth is known, it will be 
found that that board has been more ee than beneficial 
to the British interest in America.” eft ebaee chs: 
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3 The suibdieg Speech has heen, nireaays Siping in most of the chara pa bss 
perhaps, received an attentive consideration from many of our readers. Various 
_ reasons, however, induce us to assig oe a place in this journal, and to call u on . 
the American publit to give it an amore serious perusal.—T he lo 
4 force and: precision of t arguments, the luminous order in which they are ar 
ranged, and the strong, perspicuous and correct language in which they are 
__ elothed, have inspired us with a wish to rescue this Speech from the obliviong 
which usually: awaits upon whatever is confined to the columns of a newspaper. 
We regard it as a specimen of that vigilant acuteness, and of those un- 
“common powers of analysis which mark our national character. It may, at the 
~same.time, be recommended as no contemptible model of that kind of. parlia- 
mentary ‘eloquence, which consists exclusively in sound, methodical reasoning, 
conveyed in a simple, but nervous and lucid style. — Pe 
3g In “sepublising the Speech of Mr. Emott, we Yall into a repetition of some of 
k arguments urged in the first article of our preceding number, which treats. 
oe owr relations with France. The subject, however, is the most momentous 
which can now be presented to the minds of the American people. The repro- 
-duction of itin any shape woult, therefore, be in some degree: justifiable; but 
__. Mr. Emott has treated it in a much more popular and compendious form than 
* ~ ourselyes, and has thrown in new and important lights.—He has, moreover, 
__ brought the discussion down to the present time, and embraces a view of the more 
recent declarations and measures of the French government in relation to the 
| pretended revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees. It is to the latter part 
of his Speech, therefore, that we would particularly call the attention of our 
_. readers, The whole merits preservation, as it serves not only to record in the 
most manageable compass, the histo i of the late extraordinary negotiation 
with France, bene show in the face of what evidence and argument the Ame- 
“Tas sd cabaret passed an act, such as that which hei Ag epmactd the nga of (hee ‘ 


L Speech of the Eon. James Emote, in the ie of repre . 
sentatives of the United Statts, February 6, 1811, 
_ «relation to the Non-intercourse. 


* 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, 

} As the bill which is now on your table 1 is calculated to ree 
_ lieve our merchants, in part, from the restrictive system 

which has again been attempted to be put in operation, I so 
_ far approve of it; but as it does not appear to me to go far 
_ enough, I rise for the purpose of moving an ‘amendment 
_ which, if adopted, will once more give us a clear deck; and 
while Lam up, the committee will permit me, as concisely as 
_ the nature of the subject will admit, to assign the reasons 
which induce me to propose the amendment. 

By the law of the first of May last, the president was 
authorized, in case either of the great belligerents, before the 
third of March, revoked her anti-neutral edicts, to proclaim 
the same, and if the other did not in three months also revoke, 
_anon-intercourse with her was to follow. On the second of 
__ Noyember, the president proclaimed, as a fact, that France 
_ had made the necessary revocation; and it follows if he was 

correct as to the fact, that on the second day of this month the 

non-intercourse went into operation against Great Britain. _ 
| As many formerly, and more latterly, have “ener to 


a. 
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the fact thus gicidinicl, it becomes, sir, a duty” which we 
owe to ourselves and to the people, to inquire into its existence: 
for if it be true that no such repeal, as was contemplated by | 
the law, has taken place; if indeed the president | nas been 
deceived, or was mistaken, we cannot too soon make it known, 
od relieve the country from the vexation and embarrassment 
which must result from the present state of things. ve 
ue “If, sir, additional motives were necessary, we may find ehvdve | 
in ‘the bills which have this morning been introduced into the 
house by the chairman of the committee of ‘ways and means, 
at the instance of the secretary of the treasury; one of which 
goes to lay large additional duties, and the other to authorize 
aloan. The reasons assigned by the secretary for this new 
and heavy tax on our citizens are, that as the greater part of 
our duties on imports are collected on goods coming from 
Great Britain and her colonies, and as those duties will cease: 
with the revival of a non-importation, it becomes necessary, 
in order to prevent a defalcation in the revenue, to tax the pro- 
ductions of other countries much beyond the present rate. On 
this presumed. defalcation, too, in some degree. depends the 
proposition fora loan, or, if a loan be necessary, the amount 
of it. In this point of view, it becomes highly important to 
ascertain whether the non-intercourse has gone into operation; 
for if it has not, I trust we shall not proceed to give form and 
shape to the recommendation of the secretary, that we shall 
not burden the country with new taxes, or subject it to large 


loans. 
In the commencement of this inquiry, Mr. Chairman, we 


_ naturally ask ourselves, what edicts were to be revoked, and 


how were they to be’ revoked? It is not material to” extend 
this inquiry to Great Britain, as we know of no revocation on 
her part, and, under all circumstances, we Have not, I fear, 
much reason to believe that there will be such revocation.. 
But it may be well to notice here, something which has ‘the 
appearance of inconsistency, on the part of” ‘our Roepe ie ‘to- 
wards that government. 

The non-intercourse law of March, 1809, contains a pro- 
vision, that *“*in case either France or Great Britain shall so , 
revoke or modify her edicts, as that they shall cease to violate 
the neutral commerce of the United States,” the president 
should declare the same by proclamation, and the non-inter- 
course was then to cease as to the nation’ revoking. It was 
“under this law, and in consequence of the power so given to 
_the president, that the celebrated, though ill fated arrange - 
“ment, was made between the executive and the British mipis- 
ter, Mr. Erskine. Now, sir, by referring to this arrangement, 


g 
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4 you will find, that on the 18th of April, Mr. Eusking pro- 


posed to secretary Smith, the revocation of the orders in| 


- council of January and November, 1807, as a compliance, on 


the part of Great Britain, with the terms of the act of March; 


q and our secretary, on the same day, declaring that the with- 
_ drawing of such orders would be deemed satisfactory by the 


president, the arrangement was completed on the 19th, and a 
proclamation accordingly issued on the ground, and assuming 
the fact, that the British edicts had ceased to violate our neu- 
tral commerce, and again opening the intercourse between the 
two countries after the 10th day of June. 

_ This arrangement, and the short and hasty correspondence 
connected with i it, you will recollect, sir, were presented to con- 


gress with the message, at the opening of the summer session 


of 1809, and we then passed a law, the object of which was to 
ratify and to carry into effect the arrangement. Here, then, we 
have an explicit opinion from both the executive and the 
legislature, that the only British orders, which came within 


the spirit and intent of the law of March, were those of 
_ January and November, 1807, and that when. those orders 
__-were revoked, the edicts of Great Britain ceased to violate 


the neutral commerce of the United States. 
_ I pray you now, Mr. Chairman, to turn with me to the law 
of May last: you will there find the precise phraseology of 


' the act of March—‘“ In case either Great Britain or France 


shall so revoke or modify her edicts, as that they shall cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of the United States,” the 
president is to make known the fact by proclamation. The 
authority given to the president is in both cases the same, 


and it was to haye been presumed, that it would have been 


a 


exercised on the same terms. But, sir, it will be found, on 


recurring to the papers, that under the act of May, the execu- 


tive made a farther requisition: the revocation of the orders 

in council of January and November were not to satisfy us, but 

the blockade. of the year preceding was to be also annulled. 
In the letter from secretary Smith to our minister at Lon- 


4 : don, of the 5th of July, 1810, and which inclosed a copy of 
__ the law of May, it is said, ‘‘ that in explaining the extent of 


the repeal which is required on the British side, Mr. Pinkney 


: will let it be distinctly understood, that it must necessarily in- 


clude an annulment of the blockade of 1806;” and our minis- 

ter, accordingly, in his letter to lord Wellesley, of the 2ist of 

September, tells him it is his duty to state, “ that an annul- 

ment of the blockade of May, 1806, is considered by the. 

president to be as indispensable, in the view of the act, as the 

“Vou of the British orders in council.” Nay, so far has 
oL. I 3 © 
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the president gone in this particular’ ‘as to give the French 

government a pledge that this will be required on the’ part of 
Great Britain. In the letter from secretary Smith to g eneral 

Armstrong, of the 5th of July, 1810, the latter is authoriz 
if it should be found necessary, to “ let it be understood, 
a repeal of the illegal blockades of a date prior to the’ Berlin 

decree, namely, that of May, 1806, will be included | in the 

condition required of Great Britain.” 

It is not my intention, at this time, to enter into a discus- 
sion on the subject of blockades, nor am I to be understood 
as giving countenance to the system of paper blockades, 
whether that system proceeds from, or is attempted to be in- 
forced by England or by France; but, sir, I have gone into 
this €xamination to show, that the president has acted dif- 
ferently under two laws which ought to haye had the same 
practical construction, because the terms used in them were 
alike: that under the law of May, 1810, he added a condition | 
to a settlement with Great Britain, which he did not, and 
which we did not require under The’ law of oe 1809: | and 
why this difference? ie eos 

Will it be said, that when the. Ane ‘was made w 
Mr. Erskine, the president had no knowledge of the block- 
ading orders of May, 1806. Not so, sir. By recurring to a 
report made by Mr. Madison, as secretary of state, in De- 
cember, 1808, of belligerent decrees and orders affecting 
neutral commerce, you will find this very blockade; and cer- 
tainly what he knew as secretary in December he must have 
known as president in the April following. Shall I be told, — 
the president had discovered that the blockade had been 
““avowed to be comprehended in, and identified with the- 


orders in council.” I fear this will not be a satisfactory an- 
swer. For, in this case, if the orders in council are rescinded, 


the connexion between them and the blockade will necessarily 
be at an end, and the blockade will then stand as it was sup- 
posed by the executive to stand when the arrangement was 
entered into. — 

Persons, Mr. Chairman, more*prone to jealousy than my~ 
self, and who are disposed to find fault with the late executive 
projects, may perhaps point to that passage in the letter from 
secretary Smith to Mr. Pinkney, of the 22d of May,-1810, 
in which ‘it is said, that the president has read, with surprise 
and regret, the reply of lord Wellesley to the note requiring 
explanations with respect to the blockade of France, which 


- evinces an inflexible determination to persevere in the sys- 
tem of blockade,” as affording a reason for this added condi- 


tion: they may say that it was thrust in when our administra- 
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_ tion were satisfied that it would not be acceded to by the 
_ British, and for the purpose of preventing an accommodation 
_ with, and keeping up the irritation against that nation. But 
_ while, for myself, I disclaim this inference, I must confess 
that I am at a loss to assign a sufficient motive for the dii- 
ference in the two cases. 

As to France, sir, what were the sate! to be revoked, and 
how revoked? I shall have occasion, before I sit down, to 
notice the Berlin and Milan decrees. But. were there ‘not 
other decrees? 

We have before us te Rathbouillet decree! ahi: a ‘date "of 
4 the: 23d of March, 1810, which declares that “all vessels 
‘navigating under the flag of the United States, or possessed 
in whole, or in part, bya citizen or subject of that power, 
which, counting from the 20th of May, 1809, have entered, 
or shall enter into the ports of our empire, of our colonies, 
or of the countries occupied by our arms, shall be seized, 
and the product of the sales shall be deposited in the surplus 
fund.” Thus embracing almost the whole of continental 
' Europe: for, with the exception of the Russian ports on the 
_ Baltic, and two or three places in the European. peninsula, 
every port, frequented by the Americans, belonged either to 
the empire of France, to the colonies of that empire, or to 
countries occupied by the forces of the empire: The seizures 
under this decree were consequently great and distressing to 
our merchants. 

This decree purports to be an act of reprisal on this coun- 
try, and for what cause? Not for any act of. hostility by us, 
not for any seizures or confiscations of French vessels or 
_. French property under the authority or within the limits of 
__ this government. No, sir, a pretence of this kind appeared too 
' absurd to be inserted even in a French decree. It is true that 
general Armstrong, in his letter to secretary Smith, of the 10th 
of September, 1810, communicates a verbal explanation which 
_ accompanied the last letters of the French minister: “ if you 

confiscate French property under the law of non-intercourse, 
they will confiscate your property under their decree of Ram- 
bouillet.” Ay, sir, and they have given a practical explana- 
tion that they would confiscate our property under the decree, 
although we did not confiscate their property under the non- 
intercourse law. Look at the decree itself, and you will find 
the motive, or rather the pretext for this act of reprisal. It i As 
3 ae grounded on the passing of the act of the 1st of March, 1805 | 
and it is grounded on that alone. é. 
Thus, because we deemed it advisable to pass a law which 
we mfapposed was a mere municipal regulation, inasmuch as it 
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related to our own citizens, or our own territories;alaw, which, 
according to its letter, applied equally to: both. ‘belligerents, 
and. which, as it was not to commence its operation until the 
20th of May, c contained. in itself a notice sufficient to prevent 
any injury to French subjects; for this cause, and for this alone, 
the emperor adopts, as an act of reprisal, a decree which sub- 
jects to seizure and:confiscation not only American property 
which should reach the continent after notice of the decree, or 
even after its date, but property which arrived there at any 
time for the preceding twelve months. I will not stop to in- 
quire what would and what ought to have been the feelings of 
the administration and of the country, if such an outrage had 
been committed by England for sucha cause. But, sir, if the 
French government is allowed to have in the act of March an 
excuse for reprisal, we had better discontinue making laws al- 
together; for it is difficult to find in our statute books a law. 
less hostile to France, or more within the epee: of an ni indies 
dent government to enact... 

To see the true character of this decree, we. ‘must Siestehieck 
it a little nearer; and. with the letters of the duke of Cadore in 
my hand—those letters, sir, which have occasioned our 
sent embarrassments—I am strangely deceived $6. this proceed- 
ing of the French government does not appear to partake of 
the nature of an offence which, as respects individuals, is called 
swindling. It is a taking of property under false pretences. 

In the letter from the French minister to general Armstrong, 
of the 5th of August, 1810, we find the French government 
attempting to justify the issuing of the Rambouillet decree at 
the time it did, because it, until ‘* very lately,” had no know- 
ledge of the non-intercourse law. “‘ The act of the 1st of March — 
has raised the embargo and substituted for it a measure the 
most injurious to the interests of France, This act, of which 
the emperor knew nothing until very lately, interdicted to 
French vessels the commerce of France. Reprisal was a right 
and: commanded by the: dignity of France.” Permit me, sir, 
to recall to your recollection a fact, that this decree, although 
it is dated the 23d of March, was not issued until the 14th of © 


May, 1810, and to refer you, for the evidence of this fact, to _ 


the letter from general Armstrong to Mr. Smith, of the 24th. 
of May, m which the general states, that “on the 14th instant — 
_ was published here (at Paris) a decree of the emperor, dated 
2 Rambouillet.on the 23d of March, and. that several of our 
‘ships and cargoes, with regard. to which. compromises have 
been made under the sanction of the council of prizes, have 
been seized again to satisfy the provisions of the new decree.” 
From the date of our law, the 1st of March, 1809, until the 
time of publishing the decree, the 14th of May, 1810, we have | 
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nearly fifteen months, and: yet the emperor, until: lately, “ very 

lately,” knew nothing: of ‘the law. What, sir, was he, during — 

allthis time, so totally imattentive to the affairs of this country, — 

_ asnot by himself, or his agents, to peruse our public journals — 

_ containing the law? Had he never, do you believe, heard of — 

_ the. arrangement; with Mr. Erskine under this:very act? Did 

his minister in this country, and his hosts of consuls. and agents, 

- omit, during all this: time, to send him: this obnoxious statute? 

_ But we are not left to inference,on this subject: a slight review 

_ -of our public-documents will place this pretence in its true light. 

_. General Armstrong, in a note tothe duke of Cadore, which 

followed. the letter of the 5th of August, tells him that the act _ 

of March, and all other acts of this government which inter- 

_ ested France, had been communicated. by him officially and 

_ promptly, and informs his excellency, that he “.can atany time 

ascertain the correctness of this statement by referring to the 

_ archives of his own department.” Ina letter from the general 

_ tothe French minister of the 10th of March, 1810, it is stated, 

_ that the law “ was first communicated to his majesty in June 

or July last, (1809) and certainly did not then excite any sus- 

picion of feeling unfriendly to the American government. Har 

_ from this, its communication was immediately followed b 

overtures of accommodation.” But more direct still, On the 

- 15th of March, 1809; a copy of the law of the 1st of March — 

was transmitted by Mr. Smith to our minister at Paris, and 

we have a copy of his letter to count Champagny, of the 29th 

_ of April; 1809, in which he states, that he has the honour of 

_ presenting to his excellency a copy of the law of March, and 
presses it upon the consideration of the French government. 

In addition to all this, we have the letter from count Cham- 

_ pagny, the modern duke of Cadore, himself to general Arm- 

_ strong, of the 22d of August, 1809, in which, speaking of © 

the measures of this country, we perceive this passage: “ The 

_ embargo has been raised: a system of exclusion has been sub- 

stituted for it.” Thus, then, it appears conclusively, that the 

_ French government had an official knowledge of the act of 
_. March as early as April, 1809, a full twelvemonth. before the 

_ decree; and if the testimony of our minister is to be received, 

__ (and is there any one who does not give it full credit?) the law 

_ Was not viewed as a hostile act, or one requiring reprisal. 

_.. Allow me now, sir, to present you with ‘another view of © 

this decree. The duke of. Cadore, in his letter of the Sth 

of August, 1810, says, ** Now congress retrace their steps; 

_ they revoke the act of the 1st of March; the ports of America bs 
are opened to French commerce, and France 1s no peal i 

_ interdicted to the Americans.” -And in his letter of the 7th — 

of September, he uses these expressions: ‘* his majesty has 
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always. wished to favour the commerce of the United States. 
[twas not without reluctance that he used reprisals towards 
the Americans, while he saw that congress had ordered the 
confiscation of all French vessels which might arrive in the 
United States.” “As soon as his majesty was informed. of 
_ this hostile act; he felt that the honour of France;.involved in 
this point, could-not be cleansed but by a declaration of war.” 
Now “ the American vessels, which shall arrive in F rance, 
will not be subjected to confiscation, because the act of con- 
gress, which had served as a motive to our reprisals, is re- 
pealed.” From this exposition of the views of the French go- 
_vernment, handed to us by its minister of exterior relations, 
we perceive that he places the Rambouillet decree entirely to 
the account of the non-intercourse law of March; and from 
the course of reasoning used by him, it seems. to be admitted 
that the decree, and the seizures. under it, could not be ee 
fied, but while the obnoxious law was inforce. 

» But we here again meet with another of the aintabs of this 
most just government, which is so jealous‘of its honour and 
so friendly to our commerce. ‘The fact happen 5 to be that the 
law never-was repealed. By its own limitation it expired with 
the then session of congress, and of course went out of exist- 


“ence on the 28th of June, 1809. Thus this poor law, which is 
~ now brought up in judgment against us, had quietly descended 
to the tomb of the Capulets almost a year before the emperor 
and king thought it consistent with his interest, or for the ho- 
nour of his empire, to commence his measures of retaliation. 
The limitation clause could not have escaped the attention of 
his majesty when he read the law; and I trust we yet have 
pride enough to believe, that he knows there is an American 
congress, and notices the periods of our meeting and depar- 
re, if he is careless about our proceedings. When therefore, 
Bocce issued the plundering decree of Rambouillet, he 
knew that the law on which he placed his justification, had 
long since expired. But he knew a farther fact, that the law 
never did affect French vessels. The British navy kept them - 
at home, and we excluded the English vessels only. Such was 
the practical and the only practical operation of our law. 
~Tam aware that the apologists of the emperor will point to 
the act of the 1st of June, 1809, as reviving or continuing 
certain sections of the law of March. Let me not be misun- ~ 
- derstood, Mr. Chairman. I do not mean to insinuate that the 


~~ emperor has apologists in this house, in this ark of the inde- 


pendence and liberty of a great people; but in whatever place 
this suggestion shall be offered, it may be answered, that the 
-French government have not noticed the last: law in their de- 


, 
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_ cree, or in any of their official papers. And it may be further 
_ remarked, that the law of June, like that of March, was limited 
to the end “of the next session of congress, and of course ceased’ 
_ its operation on the 1st of May, 1810. As the decree issued 
_ on the 14th of May, and the seizures under it were after that 
time, it would seem to a man of common understanding, who 
_ believes the transactions: between nations are, or ought to be, 
_ regulated ‘by the rules of honest plain dealing; that. diesen 
_ peror, when he had knowledge of this fact, would have loos- 
_ ened his holdon our property. And yet we find, that When 
/ we approach ‘him on this subject, he laughs us to scorn. | 
_ — The object which I had in view, in this examination of the 
_ Rambouillet decree, was, to mark ‘its true character, to show 
_ that this decree emphatically outraged our neutral rights, and 
__ that if it was submitted to by this country, our code of national 
_ rights will be found hereafter in the same books with those of 
_ the kingdoms which belong to the confederation of the Rhine. 
_ Our merchants are induced to adventure to France by a pros- 
_ pect of large profits, and by promises of great security if 
_ their vessels have not been “ denationalized.” ‘They take 
_ there many a valuable cargo, until the amount of preperty be- 
- comes an object of imperial attention, and ‘then it is seized 
4 upon by an irresistible and unrelenting hand, without no- 9 
" tice, and upon pretexts void of any foundation. ‘Cana decree, 
- ororder, or edict, be pointed out in the long history of our 
_ wrongs and our sufferings, which is more strongly marked 
_ with injustice, or which 1 more strongly “ violates our neutral 
_ commerce?” 

__— Iwill not detain the committee by entering into a particular 
_ examination of the French decrees, which, in the commence- 
' ment of the last year, authorized the heveaie of such a nums 
_ ber of American vessels at St. Sebastians, at Naples, and)in 
_ the North of Europe. It would lead me too far into the views © 
_ and conduct of the French government towards this country, 
- forthe purposes of this discussion. But,’ Mr. Chairman, in 
_ this volume of documents, I see, with emotions which Iam 
_ sure are in unison with those of the American people, the 
_ famous note, signed “ Champagny, duke de Cadore,” of ‘the 
_ 4th of February last, written to justify those seizures, and, 
» ashe says, “ that the president may the better know the 
friendly intentions of France towards the United States, and. 
her favourable dispositions to American commerce;” in which 
_ we are told, that we are “‘ without just political views, with- 
F Out’ honopr, and without energy.” And are we so sunk in the 
_ estimation of the mighty conqueror, that he thinks it neces-. 
sary and proper to use this as his official language temeres 
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us? Surely, sir, he mistakes the character and the spirit of 
this people, if he believes they are to be broken down, or 
brought into his views, by insults or threats. As cur govern- 
ment had, a few months before, discharged and disgraced a 
British minister, for a supposed insult by an insinuation, it 
was to have been expected, that on this occasion equal spirit 
would have been shown. But to such as formed correspond- 
ing expectations, what will be their feelings when they find, 


that the only executive notice of the note is found in the “ag 


ter of Mr. Smith to general Armstrong, of the 5th of June 
last, in which the secretary says, that ‘¢ as the John Adams 
is daily expected, and as your farther communications by her 
will better enable me to adapt, to the actual state of our af- 
fairs with the French government, the observations proper to 
be made in relation to the seizure of our property, and to the 
letter of the duke of Cadore, of the 14th of February; it is by 
the president deemed expedient not to hake; at this time, 
— such animadversions.” 

‘Let us now see, Mr. Chairman, whether have! decrees 
have been “so revoked or modified as that they ceased to 
violate the neutral commerce of the United States.” 

_ "Phese decrees have two distinct operations: the seizure of 
- our property, and the subsequent sale of that property; and 
without attempting to prove a proposition which appears self- 
evident, I shall take it for granted, that if it was an infringement 
of our rights to seize the property, it is equally an infringe- 
ment of our rights to proceed to the confiscation and sale of 
such property. Nay, sir, if we allow to the French government 
the. plea of retaliation, the infringement of our rights will 


commence with the confiscation and sale of our vessels, after. 


the cause of retaliation had been removed by us, and known 
so to be by the emperor. A revocation or modification of these 
decrees, so that they should cease to violate our fair com- 
merce, therefore, would look as well to an idemnity for the 
past.as a security for the future; it necessarily includes a re- 
storation of the property already taken, as well as am engage- 


ment against future captures. This appears to have been, at 


one time, the opinion of our administration; for you will find, 
by recurring to the letter from secretary Smith to general 
Armstrong, of the 5th of June, 1810, which inclosed a copy 
of the law of May, the determination of our executive is thus 
made known: “If, however, the arrangement contemplated 
by the law should be acceptable to the French government, 
you will understand it to be the purpose of the president not 
to proceed in giving it effect, in case the late seizure of the 
ta 2 of the citizens of the United States has been follow- 


— 
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: ed by: an absolute.confiscation, and restoration be finally.refus- 
- ed.”. And in the letterfrom, Mr. Smith to general Armstrong, 
q ofthe 5th. of July, this determination is expressed with added 
strength: “ As has. bee n heretofore stated. to you, a satisfactory 
; vision for, restoring the, property lately surprised and seized 
‘ + the order, or,at, the: instance ofthe. French government, 
pause -be combined. with a repeal. of the French edicts, with a 
View to a non-intercourse with Great, Brital i 


_ towards the United S tates.” ae ee eS 
= “Without asking for the evidence y w ‘ich. the president had as 3 
: to the. repeal. or modification. of these decrees, I now put.it 
’ to the committee, whether every member, of it is not perfectly. 
- convinced,. that if any modification, or suspension, or repeal 
I has taken place, it goes.no. farther than to restrain future 
' seizures, leaving the property already seized to take the course 
P of. confiscation and sale?, Do we not know,, that in the months 
of October and November, our vessels and merchandise have 
_ been brought under the hammer i in, pursuance.of these decrees? 
and have we.not.lately seen, in our public journals,.a list.of 
some eighteen or ‘twenty of our ships advertised. by the French 
~ government for sale.at, Bayonne, on the 5th.of December? 
Nay, sir, the executive.was informed, before he. issued.his 
proclamation, by. the letter from the duke of Cadore.to, genera a 
Armstrong, of the 12th of. September, 1810, that ‘as to the 
merchandise confiscated, it having been peed woken: asa mea-~ 
sure, of reprisal, the principles of reprisal must be. the law, in 
that affair.” Words cannot be found which wouldimore. satis- 
- factorily “evince an inflexible determination” to. .retai the 

property. As the principles of reprisal are to. be: the.law, 
follows that a restoration of the. property depends on the dite 
cretion, of the emperor, and is not to be claimed by.us as mat- 
ter.of right, but.of favour. And what have we to propose, ac- 
cording. to the principles of reprisal, to. obtain the Bsasopasianl 
Is it,. that we have suffered the non-intercourse law, to expire? 
- Why, sir, this had taken. place long before the letter from the 
| duke of Cadore. Is it a restoration of French property. seized 
4 under the law of non-intercourse? This cannot take planes be- 
_gause, in truth, there. were no such seizures. __ 
ak We will now examine, whether there has. eI | 
cation of. the Berlin and Milan decrees, as warn: fated, the. pro; 
clamation.., And.here, let me remark, that when the president 
acted under this. law, he was. not, exercising: his treaty making. 
power. He was the mere agent of. the. legislature, and as.such 
agent, ae -was confined and limited by his. letter.of attorney, 
tla H t (fe had not, therefore, i has been asserted,, asliggne- 
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tion, nor had he any thing to do with considerations of comity. 
or courtesy. He was to ascertain when there ‘was am actual and 
practical revocation, and then make known the fact; the conse- 
quences were left with the legislature. Indeed, sir, ‘this: power 
to give publicity to a fact, might have been committed’ta one 
_ of the secretaries, or to a clerk in the offices, and if it had, we 
should have smiled at the suggestion, that its exercise depend- 

ed on considerations of courtesy. | 
“Mr. Chairman, when the me Nnenen hs first appeared, my 
impression was, and such too I understood to be the general 
- impression, that the president had some document unknown to 
the American people. The letter of the duke of Cadore, of 
* the 5th of August, was already before the public; but it was 
not credited, that on this letter the proclamation had been is- 
sued. Since’ we have received the message this subject is at 
rest. Itis now known and acknowledged, that the president 
had not, and to this moment has not, any other evidence of a 
revocation. Now, sir, in this letter I see ane ried form ; nor 

the substance of a revocation. eee “oe 

As to” form. It is not accurate to ess ehiatt: jn z detbctic 
ont like that of France, they have no forms. The €s- 


sential principle? in a despotism is, that there should bea power © 


absolute and beyond control, and whose will is law. But this 
will to be law must be iowa: and the manner in which this 
will is promulgated, is always, and of necessity, a matter of 
form. Now, without referring to the ‘organization of the 
French government, we need only advert to known edicts, to 
ascertain the form in which the decrees of the emperor appear, 
and of course the repeal of his decrees. They always run in 
the name of the emperor, and are signed by him. Thus the 
Berlin decree: “‘ Napoleon, emperor of the French and king 


of Italy: signed “ Napoleon.” The Milan decree: “‘ Napo-- 
gn P ap’ 


leon, emperor of the French, king of Italy, and protector of 
the Rhenish confederation:” ‘signed “¢ Napoleon.” The Ram- 
bouillet decree: ‘“‘ Napoleon, &c. &c. &c.” signed “ Napo- 
leon.” The Duty decree of the 12th of September last, “ Na- 
poleon, emperor of the French, king of Italy, protector of the 
confederation of the Rhine, year mediator of the Swiss con+ 
federation 
stances, be segthey appear in the documents on our tables, 
and I think I may assume it as a fact, that the French de- 


crees all issue in reais’ form. If a contrary practice has a : 


vated in a single case, I may ask for it. © 
What is the understanding of the French courts and officers, 


on this subject. I have already presented you with that part — : 


the duke of _ of the Seht-oF -Aupwst, 


“signed ‘* Napoleon.” I have produced these in=» 
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_ inwhich he says, that since congress have retraced their steps, 
_ by revoking the act of the first of March, “* France is no longer 
a ‘interdicted to the Americans.” Now, sir, if this letter is in 
the form of a decree, it revokes. or modifies the Rambouillet 
peewee equally with those of Berlin and Milan, inasmuch, as 
long as the former continued in force France was. interdicted 
to the Americans. And yet we find, ina letter to the duke of 
_ Cadore, of the 7th of September, our minister inquiring: 
_ “Has the decree of his majesty of the 22d of March last, 
‘been recalled?” And general Armstrong, in his letter to Mr. 
_ Smith of the 10th of September, remarks, that this inquiry’ 
' “may appear to have been useless, after the declaration, that 
_. American ships which will hereafter arrive in the ports of 
_, France shall not be subject to confiscation; but understanding 
_ from the council of prizes, that :wntil some act be taken which 
_ had the effect of recalling, by name, the decree of the 23d of 
_ March, they must consider it both as existing and operative, 
and of course bindeag upon phew, he had ee epee the sub- 

_ ject agains ~ 
Here, then, we have the opinion < the we ones most 
_ known and most important tous, the court of prizes, that the 
letter of the duke of Cadore is not in the form of a decree, 
_ and has not the force and effect of a decree. In. addition’ t > 
_ this we have the act of seizure of the brig New Orleans 
| Packet, by the director of thecustoms at Bordeaux, in De- 
- -cember last, under the Berlin and Milan decrees. As the 
letter of the duke of Cadore had been published in France prior 
_ to this period, no one will believe that if it was in the form of 
an edict of the empire, the seizure would have been made. 
_ . But if the contents of this letter had been embodied inoa 
4 sfecral act, would it have amounted to such a revocation, or 
' modification of the Berlin and Milan decrees, as that Whey 
ceased to violate our neutral commerce? 
I remark, first, that the revocation, if it be one, was a 
_ «future and not a present revocation. ‘* The decrees of Berlin 
4 -and Milan are revoked, and after the 1st of November, they 
- will cease to have effect.”. Now, sir, although there is an 
“ as affected obscurity in this sentence, the intent is most obvious. 
. ‘gata long as a law continues in —— so long it must be un- 
LV ect until: the 
“eet of N ovember, it follows, that on no con tion can they 
be considered as revoked until that period. Indeed, on this 
point the duke of Cadore is quite explicit in his letter to ge- 
-neral Armsirong, of the 7th of September, in which he tells 
_ him, that American vessels arriving in F rance. e the 1st 
' of November, although not liable to confiscation, “ will be 
SS subjected to all the effects.of the Berlin and Milan ees,” 
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“But, again, the revocation, if any, was” not‘only-future, but 
it was also conditional; ‘ it being understood; that in conse- 
quence of this declaration, the English still SORE: their 
orders in council and renounce the new principles of block- 
ade, which they have wished to establish, or that the United | 
States, conformably to the act you have just communicated, 
shall cause their rights to be respected by the’ English.” A 4 
condition—a qualification—a restriction. Is it not obvious 
from the very terms of the letter, that it contains a condition, - 
that the repeal is a qualified one? The‘words “ it being un- 

* stood,” are not only expressive of this, but they are singu- 
larly appropriate. If, however, we were inclined to doubt, we » 
must be satisfied by the letter of the duke of Cadore to 
general Armstrong, of September 7th, in which it is said, that 
the emperor “ repeals his decrees of Berlin and Milan, under 
the conditions pointed out in my letter to youof the 5th August.” | 

Our ministers, general Armstrong and Mr. Pinkney, ap- 
pear to have puzzled themselves much about this condition, 
to discover whether it was a condition precedent, or a condi- | 
tion subsequent. To me, sir, the idea’ of a condition subse- 7 
quent to a repeal, is valve novel; but it may, nevertheless, 
be just. In common understanding, it is believed, that when 
‘a law is repealed it is extinct, and if it be so, then its append. » 
age, the condition, would seem to be at an end of course. 
But in the view which I am about to take of this subject, it is 
not necessary to settle this point, as it must be conceded, that 

‘ whether we call the condition, a condition precedent, or a con- 
dition subsequent, the same consequence will follow: if the 
conditio on is not complied with, the decrees must be in force 
still. Now, sir, it appears to me, that the conditions attached 
to this pretended or proposed repeal, are. of a nature which 
have not, and will not be complied with, ==! 

First, sir, as to the conditions on the part of Buglaid 
“¢ The English shall revoke their orders in council, and re- 
nounce the new principles of blockade which they have wished 
to establish.” With respect to the orders’ in council, I have 
nothing to say either as to their justice or their policy. Heaven 
knows they have been to us, from the moment of their incep- 
tion, sore evils; the causes of great vexation, embarrassment - 
‘and losses; and Lhope the period is not far distant, when we 
shall be no longer disturbed by them. But, sir, I wish to call 

your particular attention to the other branch of the condition, 
that relating to blockades. We have been so long in the prac- 
tice, and justly in the practice, of complaining of paper block- 
ades, that,at the first blush we are induced to believe the 
sari «: relates to them, and to them alone. Are these the 


_ 
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_ + blockades which are intended? Let the emperor and king 
_ answer for himself. In the official note from count Champagny 
_ to general Armstrong, of the 22d of August, 1809, we have 
_ this declaration: “‘ a place is not truly blockaded until it is 
_  mvested by land and by sea; itis blockaded to prevent it from 
_~ receiving the succors which might retard its surrender. It is 
only then that the right of preventing neutral vessels from 
" entering it exists.” But we have it under the hand and: seal 


of the emperor himself, what he means by the “ new princi- 
ples of blockade.” In the Berlin decree there is an enumera- 
tion of real or pretended interpolations, on the part of Great 
Britain, in the law of nations; among which we discover 


these, “ that England does not admit the right of nations:as 


universally acknowledged by all civilized people;” “ that she 
extends to ports not fortified, to harbors and mouths of rivers, 


the right of blockade, which, according to reason-and the usage 


of civilized nations, is applicable only to strong or fortified 


ports.” And it is declared that “the decree shall be consi- 


‘dered as the fundamental law of the empire, until England 
has acknowledged that the rights of war are the same on land 
as at sea”—* And until the right of blockade be restrained 
‘to fortified places actually invested by competent forces.” 

' There can be no misunderstanding on this subject. The 
emperor offers to give up his Berlin and Milan decrees, if the 
British will renounce their new system of blockade; and in 
these very decrees he explains what he means by this new 
system; that besides paper blockades it is the attempt to block- 


_ ade the mouths of rivers and, harbours and ports not fortified. 


Now, sir, I will admit, that if we could prevail on Great Bri- 
tain and France thus to limit the right of blockade, it would 
-add/much to our security at home; for as we have no fortified 
places, although we may have places with fortifications, it would - 
follow, that we should never be subject to a blockade. But is 
it true that according to the usages of nations this is a novel 
system, ‘or one now, for the first time, put in use by the Brit- 
ish? or is it believed that a nation like England, whose effective 


- force for offence and defence is a maritime force, can or ought 


to'subscribe to'a system of blockade, which confines its exer- 


~» cise and right to “ fortified places actually invested?” What 
_- would be the effect of such asystem in the present war! France 
has surely not to apprehend an invasion from England; and if 


any of the commercial places on her extensive coasts are for- 
_ tified, the fortifications may be dismantled or destroyed with 
' great safety. As soon as this is done they become ‘“* harbours 
and ports not fortified,” and have no longer to apprehend any 
“inconvenience from the pressure of a naval force. Is it not ob- 
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vious sii vetis not comply with her patt-of the con-. 
dition, and that the emperor never expected that she would? 

As to the conditions on the part of this country— The 
United States, conformably toxthe act you have just com- 
municated, shall cause their rights to be-respected.” What 
rights, Mr.:Chairman? ‘The: right of not being vexed or en- 
dangered by paper blockades? Yes, sir, and more—the right 
of not being interrupted in a commercial intercourse with ci- 
ties situated on rivers, as Antwerp for instance; or to carry on 
a free trade with all the continental ports and harbours not 
fortified, although the whole British navy may be cruising at 
the mouth of the river, or in sight of the port. But we have a 
farther declaration of neutral rights which the French emperor 
says he will allow, when France has a marine proportioned 
to the extent of her coasts and her population, and which, so 
Jong as the British shall continue to be masters of the sea, he 
insists we shall claim and exercise. Thus in the note from count 
Champagny to general Armstrong, of the 22d of August, 1809, 
“« France admits the principle that the flag covers the merchan- 
dise. A merchant vessel sailing with all the nec 
from its government is a floating colony. To do violence: to 
such a vessel by visits, by searches, and by other acts of an ar- 
britrary authority, is to violate the territory of a colony. This is 
to infringe onthe independence of its government.” In other 
words, the flag is to protect the property, and search is not to 
be permitted. I pray you, sir, to bear in mind, that since the 
formation of this government, and under every administration, 
the right of blockading, by an actual present and efficient force, 
ports and places not fortified; the right of search, and the prin- 
ciple, that enemy property is not protected by the paarncher 
of the vessel, has been recognised or conceded. 

‘But how are we to cause these rights to ieiahiaienced? By 
putting in force the non-importation law? Suppose the British 
should not believe themselves excessively injured by this mea- 
sure; that in fact, it operated to their advantage, and we are 
suffered to bring on premature decay and old age, by this po- 
litical quackery: would this satisfy the emperor? No, sir. He 
would soon tell us that we had not caused our rights to be re- 
spected. It is idle to believe thathe will deem the non-impor- 
tation a compliance with his condition; nor to me, does his 
language convey this idea. We are to oppose, or declare our- 
selyes against the British, and in the spirit of our law and of 
his declaration, we are to cause our rights to be respected, not 
by self-destroying measures, but by an actual force and oper 
hostility, if the English nation will not, without it, subscribe 
to the terms which have been presented. to it. Recollect the 
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= history of our embargo, and former non-intercourse, the pro- 


positions made under them by our government to the French 

government, and how these propositions were received,and you, 

will be satisfied of the nature and extentof the present condition. 
And now, let me ask, whether we are prepared for these 


sistifaedia whether we believe in a// the rights which the 


French emperor condescends to claim for us from the British, 
although he will not admit them himself? and whether we are 
prepared to go to war for them? To me-the conditions, both 
on the part of this country and Great Britain, appear inadmis- 
sible. At all events, I think that the president, before he acted 
on a proposition so loose and gemieral, which admits of somuch 
doubt, and can, by fair construction, be carried to such extra- 
vagant length, ought to nave asked and received explanations 
and particulars. 

~ But it may be said chiae the letter of the duke of Cadore, if 


-’ not itselfa decree, is evidence that there is a rescinding de- 


cree. To my mind, Mr. Chairman, it has internal marks to 
the contrary; but without’ troubling the committee with any 
farther conmiments on the letter, I observe that viewing it as 
a mere: matter of evidence, it may be fortified or explained 

. ce. I have already read to you parts of the let- 
ters from secretary Smith to general Armstrong, of the 5th of 
June and the 5th of July, which declare the determination of - 


the president not to carry the non-intercourse law into effect 


against England, unless France not only revoked her decrees, 


but restored our sequestered property. We are to presume 
that our minister made known this determination to the French 


court, as it was his duty so to do. Now, with this declaration 


_. before him, is it to be credited that the emperor would revoke 


his decrees, when he was given to understand that the revoca- 
tion would lead to no result on our part, inasmuch as he did 
hot release our property? Is it not,obvious, from this circum- 
stance alone, that the letter is a mere proposition in answer to 


_the one made by our government, expressive of the views, 


and stating the terms on which the emperor would revoke? 
Again, sir, we have the letter of Mr. Russell to secretary 

Smith, of the 11th of December, 1810, informing our govern- 

ment, ‘that the brig New Orleans Packet had been seized at 


Bourdeaux, a few days before, under the Berlin and Milan 


decrees, by the director of the customs. And we have had 


communicated to us by the president, the note from Mr. 


Russell to the duke of Cadore, of the 10th of December, 


‘Stating this seizure to-have been made under the decrees, and 


giving an additional fact, that the case of this vessel was the 
first which had occurred after the 1st of November, to which 
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the. decrees:could. be applied. . As this seizure was. made under 
the decrees, i it shows the impression in F rance to be, Baas 
_ still are existing and in force; and the evidence is the stro 

as coming from. the customhouse of one. of the pri c 
trading. towns, where. surely the. revocation . must. have. 


officially known if it had taken place. I am aware,.it.is a, 
that Mr. Russell must have been misinformed as to the cause. _ 


of the seizure, or that the customhouse officer mistook his. 


duty. But as to both of these. suggestions, I will only remind . 
you of the silence of the French government, The remon- . 


strance of Mr. Russell was handed to the French minister on, 


the 10th:.of December, and the vessel which. bore. the. des- 


patches, brought Paris accounts to the 27th of December, and. | 


did not leave France until the 1st of January. If Mr. Russell 
had any explanation or answer from the French. government, 
it would have been communicated to us: but he had none. 
The silence of the French minister is equal to an express af- 
firmance of the act of the customhouse officer, and 45, a0. ads ~ 
- mission that the decrees haxe; not been revoked. perce een 
But without multiplying. content myself . 
referring the committee toa French state. paper 


Champagny, duke of Cadore, minister of 1 cig Sneneeuen. ) 


his majesty the emperor and king, dated at oP arias the 3d of. 
December, 1810, as it appears in the Aurora of the 1st of this. 
month. In this report we have the following remarkable. pas- 
sages: * The orders issued by the British council had.over- 
turned the laws of the commerce of the world.. England, 


whose existence is wholly attached to commerce, thus cast. 


disorder among the commerce of nations: she has. torn from 
it every privilege. The decrees of Berlin and Milan repelled 
these monstrous novelties.” “ Sire, as Jong as. England shall 
persist in her orders in council, your majesty will persist in 
your decrees. Your majesty. will oppose to the blockade of the 
coasts, the continental blockade, and to the pillage on the seas, 


7 


the confiscation of English merchandise upon the continent. 


It is my duty to say so to your majesty: Your majesty cannot, 
henceforth,. hope to recal your. enemies to more moderate 
ideas, otherwise than by your perseverance in this system.” 
These passages leave nothing for inference, they are full and 
explicit. The Berlin and Milan decrees are not only unre- 


voked, but they will remain so until the. English orders i in- 


council are withdrawne > 
Will gentlemen yet. say, afters fee Piette puciog; that there 
is not evidence of ‘the existence of the decrees; that on the 


ist day of November they ceased. to violate, in practice . 


and in pumtpie, our neutral commerce. If they. are not now 
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satisfied, I beg to. know what will satisfy them. Are we to 


wait unitil-his majesty, in person or by proxy, gives our ads 
_ ministration. a: formal notice that: they have mistaken his in- 
tention? Is it according to the moderm usages of nations, .or 
_ the custom of our great and good friend, to give such notice? 


No, sir, the notice you will receive will be the capture, and if. 
not the condemnation, the keeping of your property: and that 
notice you already have. It will be strong complaints against 


P the: British orders in council, and bitter taunts against neu- 


trals for submitting to them: these you also have. It cannot, 
and it ought not to be concealed, the decrees’ are not with- 


4 drawn. Whatever doubts existed when the proclamation is- 
sued, they must now be removed; and we ouglit to adopt 
_ measures to rid the people speedily from the hiaeeoews 


wehee of this incautious act of the executive. | 
Mr. Chairman, there remains still one. view to be taledn: of 


this subject. It is said that we have made a contract with 


France, which in good: faith we are bound to fulfil: that in 


consideration of a repeal of the French decrees, we have 


qrenenee and agreed with the emperor to resume the non- 
ortation system with Great Britain, and are not-at liberty 
ry this assumption, on our part, in any particular. It is 


. | not enc purpose to’ examine. this: ‘curious proposition: butrare 
its advocates aware of its extent. The law of May is without 


limitation, and if it has: fastened itself om Great Britain, 


_ there is no provision for taking it off, even if thatnation should 


lay herself at our feet to gain our favour. Inthe spirit of this 
new law of contracts, the non-intercourse becomes perpetual, 

unless the emperor shall be graciously pleased to release us 
from our engagement. But, admitting that our hands in any 
case might be’ tied, they can only be so when good faith: is' 
preserved. towards us;. the contract, surely, must be binding’ 
on both parties, or on neither. Now,sir, from the papers with 


_ which the executive has’ furnished us, it appears, that the pro- 


mise: of the: ss nay was: atnliane at thes ney moment when 
made. ne 

‘We: deem: ourselves: injured: bythe orders: in council; and 
why? because they restrict: our: commerce with the continent. 


- Butfor that; this country, considered as:a neutral country,-is 


- not interested in'them. To'rid ourselves of these orders, we 


have: recourse to’a variety of expedients, and’ finally, settle 

down’ in a non-importation with’ England. But if it should 

happen, that: by the regulations of the continental powers 

themselves-we are deprivediof such trade, what i interest have 

we thet to’ oppose ourselves to these orders? Suppose. a case: 

we: make'a contract with the — which has for its.eb- 
Vou. I. | 3 
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ject ‘the removal of the orders and a free commerce with 
_ France; but after the contract is made, the. emperor himself 
interdicts the trade: is the contract still binding? And yet. ais 
is precisely our situation. If the English, by their orders and 
blockades, formerly kept us from the aaniinnnt; iene ench 
ee nouwtaken their place. | ar sea a 
ok 1e state of your commerce aa vist continent: un- 
eicialiihitiialie French: regulations. General Turreau, in his 
letter to Mr. Smith, of the 27th of November, 1810, says, that 
certificates of origin can only be given. to American vessels 
loaded with the produce of the United States, and destined 
for a port in France. Again, in his letter of the 12th of De- 
cember, 1810, the general says, that the importation into France 
of cotton and tobacco, are specially prohibited; but in his letter 
of December 25, 1810; he observes, that by his despatches of 
’ the 1st of July, 22d and 30th of August, cotton may be im- 
ported into France in American vessels, and under certain re- 
gulations; and what are these. regulations? You will find. chants 
sirjin’ temaieienint the 9th of July, 181 annexed to 
this’ orresponder se: “ Thirty or forty. \ meric 1 res 
ort aa France, (under license) cotton, fish, oil, 
on th cod-fish, hides and peltry.” ‘ They: can. on ly depart 
from Charleston and New-York.” Thus, then, according: to 
explanations of the French minister in this country, we are by 
‘the emperor excluded from all the ports of the continent, ex- 
cept. France; for we well know: that: without a certificate of 
origin, our property would be liable to seizure. We can. carry, 
even to France, but few articles, and those of our own growth, 
and are thus deprived of a trade in colonial produce, although © 
it. — ‘come from countries friendly to the empire, and have 
been fairly stamped with an American character.. And of the 
little which we are allowed to take, the greater part! must go 
from privileged places and under French licensess 
But this is not all. At the very time. when. te duke: r, 
Cadere.sons! writing his smooth, but insidious letter of the 5th 
of August, a decree of duties was prepared and issued, which 
is virtually a prohibition to carry even by license. On this 
very 5th day of August, alist of duties was sent to the French 
eustomhouses, by which long staple cotton is put at eighty 
cents the pound, other cotton sixty cents, and tobacco forty 
cents. On the 12th of September, 1810, we: have another duty 
decree, by which American potash is charged with about one 
hundred and: twenty-five dollars the ton, codfish two dollars 
the ‘hundred pounds, and American: rice four dollars. the 
hundred. Is it possible for us, under these regulations, to 
carry ona commerce: with the continent? Surely. not. I am 
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aware, that a few privileged ships, furnished with npatiel 
licenses, have made tolerable. voyages, and some small number, 
“under license,” and by special permission of his majesty the 
emperor and king, may yet succeed; but this is a trade not 
belonging to us but to France, and let France look to it. And 
yet, after seeing all this, we are this day seriously debating on 
___ the extent of our obligation to the emperor. We have buckled on 
the non-importation, and insist on carrying the load, although 
we are tottering at every step with its oppressive. weight; and 
all this because the emperor has suffered his minister to write 
usa note full of professions which mean —— and. eo 
_ mises’which’are not to be performed. eee, 
_ = ='Why. then, sir, suffer the present state job aeons to nia | 
why permit it to be believed for a moment that for such causes 
as I have detailed, a non-intercourse‘is in force against Great 
Britain? Are: gentlemen so wedded to the restrictive system, 
. notwithstanding our dear bought experience, that they are 
anxious again to travel the round of measures which proved 
so disastrous to this country? Are we to have again in succes- 
‘sion @non-importation, an embargo, a forcing embargo, and a 
- : » I think this-was the order in which we pro- 
ceethidl: Aondowhy-al this? Is it because by it we shall ry | 
_ Great Britain or benefit ourselves? If the former ‘is ale 
_ mate object, as some seem to believe, to*be unceasingly:saur- 


__ - sued, no matter at what expense of property or character, are 


we quite sure that this is the means of succeeding. » 

If our merchants are not allowed to import as well as. ex- 
gist; they will be driven to abandon the ocean; for no cargo 
which they can make up will bear the double freight of the 
outward and homeward voyage, which it must dof the ves- 
sel is to return empty. This, according to the law, is to be the 


. Case as it respects England. As it regards the ports of the 


_ continent under French rule, the joint operation of the Bri- 
tish orders in council; and the new French anticommercial | 
regulations, will put an end to our trade there, at least a direct 
trade. Do we not then in adopting this system give up the 
carrying trade of the world to Great Britain? Even. your own 
products will find their way to market in British bottoms; for 

‘though you may prevent English vessels from entering your, 
ports, you cannot prohibit their approaching your coasts or 
taking in cargoes at places which do not belong to you. Ass to. 
their goods, they will get into the country as long as there is 
a demand for them, notwithstanding any measures which you 
may adopt. But without examining the effects of the restric- 
tive system in all its bearing towards Great Britain, let me 
say that I fully concur with my honourable ss ‘on ‘the 
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other side ‘of the house, (Dt. Mitchill) in the-emarks 1 
made a few deg: a inefficiency of this: s | 


e ms £6 entertain of the embargo, aiken 


irce aceasta restrictive system, one to which 


ur present law seems ’ nee. on wenhiibe we a | 
SSeurdivahenie set eaaniaibiie: a 


_ My colleague, Mr. Chairman, candies to sceadonte thatid | 
the embargo had not been broken, and had been persisted ina 
few months longer, it would have accomplished its object: we 
should have had the British lion crouching at our feet, willing 
to accede to any terms to prolong his existence, which it seems 
would have depended on our will and pleasure. This is, in- 
deed, to draw a flattering picture of our power and of our con- 
sequence. What Deaipesahy rwiehs his millions of soldiers aud 


ree sila | : 

rg If, Lowevnesabe charm will be saan aioe 
embargo is evaded, I am afraid it will detract from the merit 
of the discovery; for as certainly as you pass your restrictive 
laws, as certainly will they be evaded, and that too by friends 
and by foes. They will press hard on some, who from neces- 
sity, and will hold out temptations to menemed sina from oa 
dity, will break through them. 

But, sir, it appears to me that however i inconvenient or inju- 
rious” the embargo might have been to Great Britain, and 
aconvenient and i injurious it certainly was, it could not, as it 
did not, coerce that nation. To have this effect, a commercial 
intercourse with these United States must not only be neces- 
sary to the well-being, but to the very existence of England. 
Does any man really believe, that if this country should be 
absolutely destroyed by some convulsion of nature, or become 
a province of the great French empire, that Britain would 
- therefore, and for that cause alone, go down? Do we not 
know, that England existed with almost its present population 
before this country was discovered? and is it not certain that 
even in our own times she lived through a war with us, al- 
though we then had no commercial intercourse with her? Can 
you believe, that the embargo was more oppressive to Great | 
Britain, whose commerce and resources it affected’ but par- 

tially, than to us, whose commerce it. destroyed totally? In 
truth, the period when the embargo pressed mast hardly on 

e 
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England, was when it commenced its operation. She: was sud: 
denly cut off from the supplies which this country had afforded 
her, and.our market for her manufactures was closed against 
her. She had to seek new vents for her goods, and to search 


4 in other places for raw materials. The longer you kept on your 


embargo, the less she must have been affected by it. 
» With all her privations, is it not certain that England deris 


_ some positive advantages from: our embargo? As in poli- 


tics and legislation, one fact is at any time worth two theories, 


4 I will mention one or two circumstances, We have heard much 


in this-country, of the scarcity of gold in England, and know 


7 that the house of commons raised a bullion committee to m- 
quire into the causes of this scarcity. This committee made a 
report, which has since been published, containing, among 


other things, a statement of the testimony delivered before 
them; and I. wish to call your attention to the deposition of 
Mr. Hughan, a West India merchant. He says, that the’ ex- 
change between Jamaica and England, for the two last years, 


has uniformly been very high in favour of England; at one 
time, for bills at ninety days’ sight, it was at twenty percent. | 


and was then (1810) at ten per cent. above par; and declares, 


~ that the principal cause for this high exchange, is the great 
export of manufactures through that channel for the Spanish 


settlements in Cuba and the Main. He states, that-a consider- 
able part of the supply of manufactured goods now furnished 
to the Spanish colonies from. Jamaica, used formerly to be 
furnished from the United States; and that one very powerful 


and the most powerful cause of this change was, the operation 


of the American embargo. Mr. Irving, the inspector general 
of the customs, also gave testimony, and produced a state- 
ment of imports and exports. In these tables, I turn to the ex- 
ports to Jamaica for two years, 1804 and 1809, and discover. 
that the official value of those in the former year is £4,096,196 


_ sterling, and in the latter £8,755,193; making a difference in 
favour.of the latter of {4,658,997 sterling. As Mr. Irving 


says, that the official valuation was fixed in 1696, since when 
there has been no alteration, and that the difference between — 
the official and the actual value of British manufactures in 


_ 1809, appears:to have been from. forty-five to fifty per cent. 


we must add to the excess £ 2,329,498, making it £6,988,495_ 
sterling; or upwards of thirty-one millions of dollars, 9. 
-Now, sir, you will find, by recurring to the commercial re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, of 28th February, 1806, 
that, taking the average of the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, 


(and I go back to those tet because it was before the com 


pe 33 


| peas ae of Great Britain, in Europe,” 
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mericemient of our restrictive system) our annual imports from 
“amounted to 
t -seven millions, four hundred thousand ‘dollars. And 
will gentlemen yet say, that the embargo would have’ ruined 
England, if it had been continued? If she could exist with an 
American exportation of twenty-seven millions, she’ surely 
may with thirty-one’ millions. Are we still confident that our 
ibargo has been productive of no advantage to Great Brie 
in? By our commercial restrictions, we have cramped the 
enterprise of ‘our merchants, and drawn them from a field 
which must produce a rich harvest to those who cultivate it. 
I have, on another occasion, observed that Spanish America 
would soon afford a free and open commerce, which would of 
itself satisfy all our wants, and be equal to all ‘our’ wishes. 
The value of this commerce is felt by the English, ‘and they 
now have it. We, on the contrary, by our schemes of non- 


. intercourse, and double duties, and navigation laws, not only 


leave them in the possession, but SP Re Ps tess ada 
entering: the lists centage if apprehensive 1 | 
our people, ‘we have lately taken pains to'vaise’ the prejudices 
of the Spaniards against us, by declaring Mince pe nane 
of one of their ee and ——e an armed: force hes take 
possession of it. Late 

‘One other fact. What bias been the effect’ of the eontbsatige 
and the other restrictive laws on the British provinces to the 
north of us? Let the merchants of the trading towns of the - 
Hudson answer you. Before the embargo, the Canadas were 
in a sickly state; they are now healthy and flourishing. For- 
merly their chief trade was with the Indians, and for fars: 
now, they are rivals in your own business, with ‘your most. 
commercial states. While our capital and enterprise have 
been decreasing, theirs have been increasing; and ‘in propor- 
tion as our trade has been hampered and diminishing, the com- 
merce of the British provinces has been fostered and ‘extend. © 
ing itself. Their population and wealth and importance have 
been wonderfully advanced by our restrictive laws. There is 


no deception in this, Mr. Chairman. Many of the trading 


towns in the interior of the state which I have the honour, in 
part, to represent, will be my witnesses.’ Ask their merchants 
why they are idle and about to remove, and they will answer 
you that you have driven their customers and their business 
to Canada, and that they must follow them. I forbear to press 
this subject farther, and I have merely adverted to these facts 
to show, that if Great Britain will be injured by our restrictive 
laws, she may also be benefited. 
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pe 


» What will bathe ik of ae apetnimnesatien or nemeinter- 


caine: oe tian peer Aa noeanamner nanos! incr reas 


duties; but.a table of duties without imports.is. mere saper: : 

F will; bring nothing. Indeed, without 

_ temporary additional duty so large as that recommended, if it 
does not totally suspend importations, will not produce much 


t your ‘non-intercourse, a 7 


for your-treasury. It is heleing outa tempéation: anda remans, 


4 for smuggling. 


Your ‘merchants-~How are they. to be effected oe. pom psd 
tem? Do we not know that those trading to Europe have, du- 
ring the last season, exported large quantities of the products 


_ of this country, and are we yet to learn, that owing tothe em- 


barrassments of commerce much of that property remains un- 
sold, and of that which has: been disposed of, a part, and not. 
an inconsiderable part, is yet unpaid for? And Tet MeAKe iby. 
our own regulations to prevent. ‘their making inves 4 
receiving remittances. If we do so, we:shall not only prostrate 
many an individual,. but we may shake the mercantile. world 
to its centre. Having his property locked up in Europe, the 
merchant will not be able to meet his engagements; the pro- 

perty will-be lost to him, and bankruptcy and ruin must fol- 


a low. Your West-India traders—The course of that. business, 


you are informed, is to send out cargoes in the fall which are 


disposed of to planters, who pay in the produce of the islands 


when the crops come in. As this takes place in March, and 
we close our ports on the 2d day of February, it follows, that 
these merchants will also-be sacrificed. These will be the par- 
ticular effects of inforcing the non-importation at this time. 
The general effect will be, as I heretofore observed, to drive 
our merchants from the ocean; your external. commerce will 
wither at the touch of this banetful law, and. your merchants 
will sink under the reiterated strokes which we, their panserts; 
ors, have aimed and are aiming atthem.  . » 

. But is this system. to injure the merchant alone? What i is te 
become of that useful class.of. citizens connected. with ship- 
ping, the sailor, the ship-carpenter, the sail-maker, the black-. 
smith, the rope-maker, and the long list of mechanics and la- 
bourers who find support and employ from your merchants? 
Must they not be reduced to want, and become objects of cha- 


rity, or do as many have senile done, seaiiiltiliieess The 
ralists— Where will the grower of hemp finda market 


for his stock if yow have no shipping? What is'tobedone with | 


the cotton, the tobacco and the grain which remain on harid, if 


your merchants can nolonger export? Must they notbewholly 


lost to the planter and the Sieatey or sacrificed by them to the 
speculator? Are there not other evils which must result from 
bioagseni?: In the former non-importation law, care was taken 
to make'such exceptions as allowed the people to receive arti- 
cles considered of necessity; but this law is general, and ap-' 


plies. to all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 


Great Britain and her colonies. The southern planter requires 


coarse clothes for his blacks, and the northern farmer plaster _ 


for his fields, and both the one and the other must have salt; 
and yet, sir, under this law we are to have neither cloth, nor 
plaster, nor salt.. These are some of the evils which must grow 


| out of a non-importation system, such as that which has been . 


attempted to be put in operation by the proclamation of No~ 
anne: wah will sr ane essai ae 8 kind ever res 


OMe. co nr ne peey that. I ~none creas wae apow 
your patience and that of. the committee. I trust, however, 
the nature and importance of the subject under discussion, 
will be an apology for the range I have taken. I will now only 


observe, that I have attempted to establish the following posi- _ 


' tions: That no such arrangement has been made with the 
French government as comes within the intent of the law of 
May, and that the assurances made to our government were 
deceptive——-That the proclamation of November was issued 

without a ity, and that the non-intercourse: is not in 
force—Atnd that the evils which must result from an attempt 
to inforce this law by the customhouse officers, under the in- 
structions which accompany the proclamation, are of a nature 
so'serious- and: oppressive, as to require the immediate intér- 
ference of congress. — 

Thus-viewing the subject, I deen it-my duty to. propose. an 


amendment to the law now before you, which, if adopted, will 
do away the effect of the proclamation, by permitting vessels: 


nter, and merchandise to be imported'as: nog ye if me 
proclamation had not been issued. 
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